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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WINDMILLS OF HOLLAND 


are under the impression that the 

Netherlands is populated by folk 
who dress in eccentric styleS and colors, 
and that the kingdom of Holland is dot- 
ted with windmills. A visit would teach 
them that in Holland today there are 
no more people who dress in the “nation- 
al costume” than there are in any other 
country of Europe; that these brilliant 
garments are seen principally in a few 
villages along the south coast of the 
Zuider Zee; that celebrated Volendam is 
only a small village; that famous Marken 
is a small island, and that by far the 
most picturesque national costumes are 
not to be found in any of the aforemen- 
tioned places, but in the Zeeland Islands, 
especially in Zuid Beveland, where the 
dresses of the women are not ludicrous, 
as they are apt to seem in Volendam 
and Marken, but are a pleasure to the 
eye. 

Less faulty, however, is the foreigner’s 
idea that Holland is studded with wind- 
mills, though the number in late years 
has been growing steadily fewer. It is 
no wonder that in Holland, which lies so 
near the level of the ocean, swept con- 
tinuously by steady winds, the windmill 
became a familiar sight. It was found 
to be a cheap and efficient means of 
pumping out inundated lands. To Hol- 
land, however, the honor of having in- 
vented the windmill does not belong. 
Historians speak of a mill that existed 
in England in the ninth century. This 
one very likely did not prove to be sat- 
isfactory, as in the year 1100 the wind- 
mill again is “invented,” or rather im- 
ported, by crusaders returning from 
their travels in the East. How far the 
records are accurate nobody can say, but 
it is at least indisputable that the first 
European windmills were erected in the 
beginning of the twelfth century in 
Paris. From there they spread over the 
Old World. In the second half of the 
twelfth century they arose in the neigh- 
borhood of Brussels, while within the 
present boundaries of Holland the first 
mills were introduced in 1299. The con- 
clusion may well be drawn from a de- 
cree of Jan I, Count of Brabant and 
Limburg, giving permission for the erec- 
tion of a mill near the village of Schyn- 
del, in Noord Brabant, that such mills 
were well known to this region at that 
time, for no mention is made of its being 
an unusual circumstance. 

Not much is known concerning the con- 
struction of the early mills, but a close 
study of old plans and prints reveals the 
fact that they resembled in general the 
type known as the standard mill, such as 
the present wheat mill near Vorden, Gel- 
derland. It is safe to assume that the 
French mill of the twelfth century was 
similar to it. The design was not very 
complicated. There was merely a square 
wooden body, covered by a slanting roof, 
the whole turning on a wooden spil that 
rested in a standard composed of eight 
timbers. In later years the standard 
was covered with thatch for protection 
against the weather and to provide stor- 
age space. This type became the more 
popular, being known as the closed stand- 
ard mill, of which twenty-five are still 
to be found in Holland. Of the open 
variety there are only ten. 

While the closed standard mill was 
being developed, a watermill was in 
‘process of perfection for use in pumping 
sea water from low-lying districts. This 


Me=: persons in the “new world” 


was strictly a Dutch invention. There 
were serious mechanical problems to be 
solved, owing to the fact that the stand- 
ard interfered with the transmission of 
power to the waterwheel or vijzel (screw 
of Archimedes). From the close of the 
fourteenth century to the second half of 
the fifteenth century the Dutch studied 
this question, and about the year 1450 
were successful. 
known as the wipmill, or spinbol. Out- 
wardly it differs little from its forerun- 
ner, but the mechanism embodies a radi- 
cal change. It is a stepping-stone to the 
mill with the movable cap. 

Wipmills are to be found in consider- 
able numbers in the province of Zuid 
Holland and in the western part of 
Utrecht. These are mainly of the larger 
type, which have to be adjusted to the 
wind my hand. There is a smaller mill, 
possessing a tail which makes possible 
an automatic adjustment, principally 
employed in reclaiming lowlands. This 
type probably will persist for a long 
time. 

Of the three general windmill designs 
already mentioned, examples of which 
may be found in accompanying illus- 
trations, the distinctly Dutch wipmill is 
by. far the most picturesque, and the 
landscape will suffer much with its disap- 
pearance. Newer types were created for 
the purpose of applying wind power to 
various industrial purposes, a movement 
that animated the Hollanders after the 
beginning of the Spanish War, when Hol- 
land became a seafaring nation of the 
first class. Commercial connections with 
countries in the furthest corners of the 
world were made. Ships and more ships 
were needed for this commerce, and this 
entailed lumber and shipyards. The 
country north of Amsterdam, called the 
Zaanstreek, became very active in ship- 
building. Its numerous canals made 
splendid traffic channels for the hauling 
of lumber, and today Zaandam is one of 
the greatest lumber markets in the world. 

In 1592 Cornelis Corneliszoon, of Uit- 
geest, invented a sawmill which was built 
on a floating raft and could easily be 
turned to all winds. This device elimi- 
nated the necessity of building the con- 
ventional standard, but it did not prove 
entirely successful. A new design was 
created, this one on rollers, so that it 
could be moved in its entirety to suit the 


The result was what is 


direction of the wind. It was open on 
both sides, facilitating the moving of 
timber, and was enlarged by a broad 
roof, under whieh lumber was stored. 
This type was called the paltrokmill, such 
as the one near Heemstede, Noord Hol- 
land. Hundreds at one time were to be 
seen, but there are not more than four- 
teen at present, some in a ruinous con- 
dition, and it will not be long before the 
rest are in the hands of wreckers. 

Some time before the introduction of 
the paltrokmill, a certain Lief Janszoon 
Andries, from the Flemish village of 
Moerbeke, arrived in northern Nether- 
lands. He busied himself with the prob- 
lem of constructing a mill that could be 
utilized for the purpose of pressing oil 
out of seed. He asked himself the ques- 
tion: “Why is it necessary to turn the 
whole mill to the changing wind, when 
only the wings need to be turned?” The 
result was that in 1573 he constructed 
in the city of Alkmaar the first mill with 
a movable cap. It can be utilized for all 
commercial purposes and is called the 
boven, or upper kruier, the words mean- 
ing “turning to the wind.” It proved a 
very practical mill, and in the seven- 
teenth century a large number of the old 
paltrokmills were replaced by it. There 
is a large variety of this type; the low 
ones with six sides, and the ones with 
eight sides, such as the watermill near 
Hillegersberg, the body of which was 
constructed of wood and covered with 
thatch. The low ones, built of brick, are 
mostly to be found on high ground or 
hills, as in the mill near Zeddam. The 
large boven kruiers were entirely or 
partly built of brick, and are situated in 
the wooded parts of the country and also 
near the larger cities. Some of them 
were built on sheds. An example of this 
type is the boven kruier, at Zaandam, 
illustrated herewith. All these mills are 
constructed with the movable cap, and 
are utilized for almost every purpose. 
They grind corn, wheat, paint, chalk and 
oil; husk barley and rice; manufacture 
paper, spices, mustard, cement and to- 
bacco; and saw wood. Except the corn, 
water and saw mills, these plants were 
located on the river Zaan, the commercial 
center of Holland. It was there that the 
old wipmill was placed on a shed and 
used as a sawmill. Only six of these 
mills are left. 

To go into the details of the inner 
working of the windmill is practically im- 
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possible. 


The readers of The North- 


western Miller would throw up their 
hands in despair if they had to peru. 
an article filled with a multitude of tec})- 
nical millers’ terms in Dutch. Mutat , 
mutandis is the name of the mechanis: 


which is, in the main, the same as th 
used for water power or electrical 
driven mills. The wieken (wings) of t 
mills are always built in oblique for 
with sails stretched over them. The m 
is stopped by pulling down a pole whi 
is connected with the brake. 


The windmill has been of immen-e 


value to Holland; the watermill especi: 
ly has performed invaluable service 
pumping dry large lakes where at pri 


ent can be found very fertile farm lan ; 


The greatest triumph of the watern 


was the pumping dry of the Beemst:; 


which at one time was a very large la 


in the heart of Noord Holland and whi: \, 


since the beginning of the seventee: 
century, has been called the most be: 
tiful part of Holland, lying far bel: 
the level of the ocean, now covered w 
prosperous farms, truck gardens a 
pastures. 


The numerous paper mii 


which at one time could be found on t!c 
river Zaan have also beefi of great valu: 
the old Dutch handmade paper was mai ¢ 


by them. 
But it is certain that the windmill 


doomed and is about to become a thi)» 


of the past. Years ago there were 
thousand mills on the borders of | 
river Zaan; at present there are fifi 
one. Of the forty paper mills, one s 
exists. No new mills are being built 
take the place of those destroyed by {i 
caused by lightning. 
is more practical. 
Holland loses some of its picturesq 


The electric motor 


ness every time a mill is dismantled or 


destroyed. On special occasions, es 
cially weddings, the mills were d 
rated; the miller set his mill “in 
cross,” and flags and hearts were In 
on the wings and sometimes the initi 
of the bride and bridegroom were f 
tened to the mill. In case of death, | 
mill was in mourning; when the mil 


died the mill was set exactly “in t!. 


cross,” and all the sails were remo\ 
from the wings. 

There is at present a movement 
foot in Holland for the purpose of i 
mortalizing the windmill. It is propo 


to construct an open-air museum on | \ 


river Zaan, where all the different ty) 
of mills would be placed in a park. 











BRITISH CONTROL OF BREADSTUFFS 


At the close of last June the British 
food controller gave six months’ formal 
notice of decontrol to the millers of the 
United Kingdom, agreeably to the terms 
of a special agreement concluded in the 
spring of 1918 between this high official 
and the milling trade of the kingdom. 
If this notice is to be acted upon it will 
take effect on the first of January, 1921, 
but it is as well to bear in mind that a 
similar notice was duly served on the 
millers on or about June 30, 1919, and 
that the controller found it necessary to 
cancel, that is, withdraw, that notice in 
the course of the following December. 

The reason for this somewhat humiliat- 
ing step on the part of the food control- 
ler was perfectly obvious. He had put 
himself in a false position. Under the 
agreement in question, drawn up and 
carefully conned by some of the keenest 
legal brains in England, it was provided 


that, whenever officialdom judged it nec- 
essary to decontrol the milling trade, six 
clear months’ notice should be given to 
each miller who had signed the agree- 
ment, that is, to practically every miller 
in the land. The object of this clause 
was to give the millers fair time in which 
to prepare for the radically altered trade 
conditions which the complete freeing of 
their industry from official control would 
entail. 

It may not be generally realized abroad 
—for that matter, even in this country, 
outsiders are quite hazy on the subject— 
that, since complete control has been tak- 
en by the state of the milling trade, each 
individual master miller has become, in 
the most literal meaning of the words, 
the servant of the state. His mill and 
plant, with every accessory, have been 
placed at the public service. The wages 
of his staff, the hours they must work, 


and in fact every detail of his busi: 
became, and are still, government « 
trolled. The capital that he happened 
have put into his business had equ 


I 


to be placed at the disposal of the m\- 


istry of food, which for the time be 


became flour miller in chief for the kin: 


dom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
As a public servant the flour mi! 
had no claim on any profits his n 
might show. 
first effect of complete control of fl 
milling was to turn all its operations i 


As a matter of fact tc 


loss, seeing that one, and not the lea-! 


of the reasons for state assumption 


f 


control over flour mills was the necessi!\, 


as the British cabinet conceived it, 
supplying the people of this country w 
bread at less than cost price. 


‘But the dispossessed master miller ws 


clearly entitled to some remuneration 1 
(Continued on page 1428.) 
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“It kind of looks like,”’ said Old Dad Fetchit, of 
- the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘‘the league of 

— nations scheme is goin’ to be decided 
: by which side puts out the most 
seegars to rile up an’ corrupt the 
voters. 
I don’t know but maybe that’s 
the best way to settle it, less’n 
—— it’s right around here where the 
£ niggers is got to make up their 
_ minds about the league with one 
a side offerin’ a dollar an’ the other 
- side promisin’ to keep ‘em out of slavery.” 


Considerin’ everything, 
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THE PROPAGANDA OF LIES 
( nless a certain political element now 


striving for power can create discontent 
among the farmers, it cannot possibly 
succeed in its efforts, hence it misses no 
opportunity whereby it can influence 


ion among this class. 
One of its subtle schemes is to send out 
mpaign literature to newspapers which 
ch the farmers, in the expectation that 
cir editors will use it as editorial mat- 
ter, it being of convenient form for this 
purpose and plausibly written to interest 
h readers. 
Ihe statements made in these docu- 
ents are always distorted, and fre- 
ently absolute lies; nevertheless, they 
e their purpose, as the editor who 
es the material is either ignorant of 
exact facts or else he is not averse 
publishing untruths if the argument 
ey support is such as would appeal to 
farmer. 
Ilere is a sample of this lying propa- 
nda which recently appeared in a Min- 
ota country paper under the heading 
“Wheat Prices”: 
“Canadian farmers last year got about 
cents a bushel more for their wheat 
n was received by the farmers of the 
United States. How it came about is 
ther an interesting story. The price 
wheat in the United States was fixed 
The Canadian price 
S fixed at $2.15 per bushel. 
“Apparently the farmer of the United 
tates had the advantage, but the Cana- 
ins organized their wheat programme 
n such a way that whatever profit the 
vernment might make out of it would 
» to the men who grew the wheat, and 
not to the speculators and profiteers. 
“Here is the way they worked it. 
When the Canadian farmer took his 
heat to the elevator or mill he was paid 
he minimum price of $2.15 in cash. 
hen, in addition he was given a certifi- 
cate showing the number of bushels of 
Wheat he sold. This was called a partici- 
pation certificate. The government then 
took over the wheat and marketed it dur- 
ing the year to the best advantage pos- 
sible, and at the end of the year figured 
up results and found it had a profit of 
about $90,000,000. This profit was dis- 
tributed among the farmers in propor- 
tion to the amount of wheat each had 
sold. When the whole thing was figured 
out it was found that the participation 


$2.66 per bushel. 


certificates worth about 45c a 
bushel. 

“In other words, the Canadian farmer 
got his basic price of $2.15 and then an 
additional dividend of 45c a bushel. That 
shows the difference between running 
things to protect the interest of the pro- 
ducer and permitting the speculator and 


profiteer to feed on the producer.” 


were 


As will be seen, the article is well 
written and it sounds plausible. There 
was nothing to indicate that it was not 
written by the local editor, and when it 
appeared it created considerable com- 
ment among the farmers of the vicinity, 
who contrasted the price they had re- 
ceived for their wheat with that which 
the Canadian farmers were reported to 
have obtained, drawing the conclusion 
that they had been wronged and that 
American speculators and profiteers had 
secured the profit which should have gone 
“to the men who grew the wheat.” This 
was precisely the effect that the crafty 
disseminators of this campaign litera- 
ture desired and hoped for. 

It is true that the Canadian wheat 
price to farmers was fixed at $2.15 a 
bushel, Fort William and Port Arthur 
basis, and it is also true that the partici- 
pation certificates did actually turn out 
to be worth about forty-five cents a 
bushel. However, this fixed price was 
only for Number 1 northern Manitoba 
wheat, the highest grade, and it scaled 
down as follows: Number 2, $2.12; Num- 
ber 3, $2.08; Number 4, $2.02; Number 
5, $1.91; Number 6, $1.81. As Canadian 
gradings are much more strict than those 
in effect in the United States, on the 
basis of grades shown by Winnipeg in- 
spections, the average price actually re- 
ceived by the farmer for his wheat at 
the terminals was probably about $2.06. 

Furthermore, many of the Canadian 
farmers never received the full forty- 
five cents a bushel for their participation 
certificates but, anticipating lower prices, 
sold their options at a price ranging 
from fifteen to twenty-five cents. 

Finally, in order that the farmer might 
secure the guaranteed price, his wheat 
had to be delivered at Fort William or 
Port Arthur, and freight charges. thus 
subtracted from ten to thirty cents from 
his price. This would make the actual 
farm value of wheat in Canada, including 
the participation certificates, vary from 


$2 to $2.40 a bushel during the crop year 
just ended. 

In the United States, the guaranteed 
price of $2.26 a bushel (not $2.66, as 
stated in the quoted article) was like- 
wise for the highest grades at terminal 
markets, but the wheat price throughout 
the past twelve months has been con- 
sistently higher than this. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s report shows that 
the average value of all grades on the 
farm during the past year was $2.31 a 
bushel. The spring wheat farmer re- 
ceived even more than this, probably 
from $2.35 to $2.40 a bushel. 

In truth the average American farmer 
received considerably more for his wheat 
than the average Canadian farmer; this 
is an authenticated and well-established 
fact susceptible of proof from official 
sources. No doubt it was known to the 
writer of the article sent to the country 
press, but as truth does not usually serve 
the purpose of political agitators as well 
as cleverly concocted fiction, he preferred 
to employ the latter in his argument. 
The editors who used it, consciously or 
unconsciously aided and abetted him in 
the spreading of false information for 
the purpose of creating discontent among 
farmers in the hope that they will cast 
in their lot with the pseudo-reformers 
who are seeking control and power for 
themselves. 


WHERE IS THE FIGHTING SPIRIT? 

Not in many years has the American 
milling industry given such evidence of 
inertia as in its acceptance of the gross 
discrimination against flour and in favor 
of wheat in rates made by the United 
States Shipping Board. For many 
months past the differential between 
wheat and flour has been fairly uniform 
at twenty-five cents per hundred pounds, 
millions of bushels of wheat have been 
moved and continue to be moved for ex- 
port, and the trade in flour has declined 
almost to the point of complete disap- 
pearance. 

In all this time the only trade activity 
to protest against an intolerable condi- 
tion was conducted by the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, which last spring ap- 
peared twice before officials of the Unit- 
ed States Shipping Board. On the first 
oceasion a large and representative com- 
mittee acting for that organization was 
forced to make its dignified and impres- 
sive statement of facts and protests be- 
fore a single individual, the chairman of 
the board already partially retired from 
duty, and a company of his clerks. On 
the second occasion, the committee was 
again conceded perfunctory hearing by 
a single member of the board, who prom- 
ised to take the matter under advisement. 

Apart from apparently half-hearted 
and certainly wholly ineffective efforts 
of representatives of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, sporadic appeals and 
protests from individual millers, and oc- 
casional comment in the industry’s press, 
nothing whatever has been done since 
then to force recognition by the Shipping 
Board of this gross injustice to a great 
American industry. 

Ten years ago, when the discrimination 
in ocean rates against flour and in favor 
of wheat was but a few cents per hun- 
dred pounds, American millers rose in 
just resentment and secured recognition 
of their rights by the directing heads of 
steamship lines. Later, just previous to 
the war, they again made themselves 
heard to such an effect that, at the Old 
Point Comfort conference, the steamship 
lines granted the principle of rate equal- 
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ity save for the bare difference repre- 
sented by the expense of port handling. 

Today, although suffering under a dis- 
crimination several times greater than 
that which created vigorous protest and 
inspired prompt and effective action be- 
fore the war, and although dealing with 
a department of the government instead - 
of with private owners of shipping, the 
milling industry apparently accepts de- 
feat while the trade in American wheat 
grows by leaps and bounds, the prosper- 
ity and solidity of European milling in- 
creases daily and the American export 
flour trade is represented by a dribbling 
business in lower grades to old and well- 
established markets and occasional cargo 
lots of flour to trade outposts to fill 
transient needs, 

On numerous occasions in the milling 
history of the United States millers have 
for a long period of time endured minor 
ills before joining forces in protest; at 
other times, protest and action have been 
left to a few leaders with little or indif- 
ferent support from the trade body, but, 
so far as The Northwestern Miller re- 
calls, there never has been a time when 
both the leaders and the rank and file 
have sat supinely down and accepted an 
insufferable condition as a matter of 
course. 

It is true that from time to time The 
Northwestern Miller receives communica- 
tions from millers urging it to take up 
the fight for justice from the Shipping 
Board. That this journal is ever ready 
to lend every ounce of whatever influence 
it has to the cause of the industry it rep- 
resents is proved by its record of nearly 
fifty years; but, though endowed with a 
dozen times the force and influence pos- 
sessed by it, The Northwestern Miller 
could not, in and of itself, accomplish 
the needed result. 

It cannot be the sole expression of 
millers’ efforts any more than it can be 
the keeper of their consciences. The 
force of the protest to be heard at Wash- 
ington, if the stupidity and arrogance of 
the Shipping Board are to be overcome, 
must be energized by the industry itself. 
It must be expressed in the terms of the 
capital and labor interested in one of 
the nation’s chief industries, in the au- 
thoritative voice of the country’s pros- 
perity, in an exposition of the ultimate 
effect upon wheat production, cattle rais- 
ing and dairy interests, in the combined 
influence on the administration and upon 
Congress, if necessary, of the tens of 
thousands of men directly concerned in 
American milling prosperity. 

The present situation would, but for 
its seriousness, be amusing. For a quar- 
ter century past an American merchant 
marine has been regarded as of all things 
the one most desirable for the extension 
of American commerce. As a heritage of 
the war, the United States possesses a 
merchant marine, a fleet of ships not in- 
dividually owned but under the sole own- 
ership and direction of the government, 
to be used, if necessary and regardless of 
cost, in the extension and expansion of 
America’s trade. The dream of a great 
merchant marine is fully realized. 

The effect upon American commerce is, 
however, still a dream. If there be any 
result to date, it is negative. In the 
single item of breadstuffs, which shares 
foreign trade importance with no article 
save cotton, the first commercial effect 
of the operation of an American mer- 
chant fleet is, to date, the exportation of 
the raw material in preference to the 


manufactured product. - America, under 
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the stupid policy of the United States 
Shipping Board, promises soon to occupy 
a position in foodstuffs exports identical 
with that of Russia and India, perhaps 
even permitting the milling industry of 
Argentina to distance it in the exporta- 
tion of flour. - 

Were a similar situation to confront 
any other American manufacturing in- 
dustry, the whole country would have 
been stirred to open and vigorous pro- 
test. Unfortunately, the economics rep- 
resented by breadstuffs exports in the 
form of wheat rather than flour are not 
well understood by the public nor by the 
press, which is usually disposed to inter- 
pret the position of millers as being sole- 
ly determined by regard for their own 
profits. If millers used the avenues of 
information so easily available to them, 
this impression could easily and quickly 
be dispelled, and both the people and the 
administration could be brought to a 
sense of the importance of immediately 
stopping the use of American cargo car- 
riers to transport wheat to foreign manu- 
facturers while American flour mills face 
the possibility of having their activities 
reduced to the basis of domestic flour 
needs, 

So far-as the government, represented 
by the Shipping Board, is concerned, it 
is clear that it has not so far been in the 
slightest degree impressed or disturbed 
by the outcroppings of protest from mill- 
ers. A perfunctory hearing or two and 
a formal reply that “present conditions 
do not justify, etc.” complete the Ship- 
ping Board’s record. Further than that, 
letters, telegrams and copies of resolu- 
tions are headed off by minor officials, 
acknowledged with thanks and promises 
of attention in due course, and buried in 
files. 

So far as can be ascertained from such 
indefinite statements as have from time 
to time found their way out of the offices 
of the Shipping Board, it is concerning 
itself with nothing but the operation of 
American ships with the least possible 
disturbance to its own equanimity, the 
greatest possible earning against the in- 
evitable charges and investigations of in- 
efficiency, and no regard whatever for the 
protection of American commerce against 
the intelligent, co-ordinated and tremen- 
dously energetic efforts in world trade of 
every foreign country, including even 
Germany, broken and bankrupt though 
she be. 

The Shipping Board, again judging by 
such ends of fact as are available, sees 
in wheat and flour nothing save dead- 
weight cargo, the one capable of being 
loaded through a spout and the other re- 
quiring carrying aboard and stowing. 
That the one may be typical of a com- 
mercially impoverished nation selling the 
raw products of its fields and the other 
representative of commercial strength 
and trade solidity does not seem to have 
penetrated to its bonehead intelligence. 
So far as it has shown evidence of inter- 
est, that interest is expressed in the hope 
that wheat rates probably will work high- 
er, and it will be glad to have knowledge 
of specific instances where lower flour 
rates are needed, with a view, perhaps, to 
considering them. 

Unless American millers bestir them- 
selves to immediate and vigorous activity, 
they may as well abandon, not only for 
this season but for all seasons to come, 
their hope of maintaining a foreign trade 
in flour. The differential which the Unit- 
ed States Shipping Board is maintaining 
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at the present time is not a thing of to- 
day or tomorrow, but a fixed differential 
interpreting a permanent idea and im- 
bued with the certainty that it will con- 
tinue so long as the Shipping Board and 
its control of the government-owned fleet 
lasts. It will not. wear itself out or be 
corrected automatically. On the contrary, 
it will be changed only as and when the 
millers of the United States bring to bear 
their own influence and the influence of 
intelligent opinion by the people and in 
Congress, and thus force obtuse indif- 
ference to yield to proper recognition of 
the needs of the American milling indus- 
try and the sound principles involved in 
exports of flour rather than wheat. 

What, if anything, American millers 
propose to do about it remains to be 
seen. Assuredly nothing wil be accom- 
plished by the adoption of resolutions of 
protest; the record shows that self-sacri- 
ficing pilgrimages to Washington by 
small groups of millers to attend per- 
functory hearings are ineffective; the ap- 
pointment of committees to consider and 
report will assuredly be equally without 
result, unless perhaps the committees be 
continued to act as coroner’s juries and 
sit on the remains. 

Yet the need for prompt, concentrated 
and vigorous action was never before so 
great. In all of its history this industry 
never faced so grave a question, stood in 
greater peril or so surely looked forward 
to such inevitable disaster as it does to- 
day in the loss of its entire world trade 
if the United States Shipping Board 
maintains its present unintelligent, il- 
logical and arbitrary attitude in the mat- 
ter of relative wheat and flour rates. 

The time to act in order to preserve 
the American export flour trade is now, 
for delay and procrastination will change 
the problem from one of preservation to 
one of attempted rehabilitation. If the 
Millers’ National Federation and its of- 
ficers, directors and committees ever had 
a call to duty it is now; if there is any 
spirit of leadership in the trade it should 
manifest itself in this emergency; what- 
ever of heart and courage and fighting 
power there exists among millers should 
be utilized to preserve the industry from 
certain disaster. It is not a matter af- 
fecting merely the large miller or the 
“export” miller, but every miller, for, as 
the export trade is the safety valve of 
milling prosperity, every owner of a mill 
is affected in precisely the same degree. 


THE MILLER AND THE FARMER 

According to recent reports, represen- 
tatives of many of the wheat growers of 
the Southwest have formulated a definite 
plan to induce farmers throughout the 
country to hold their wheat for an ad- 
vance to three dollars a bushel. A meet- 
ing was held in Kansas City last week at 
which a definite programme to this effect 
was outlined, and plans were made look- 
ing toward the enlistment of the spring 
wheat farmers of the Northwest in the 
campaign. If such a plan does not con- 
stitute a conspiracy in restraint of trade, 
then there is no meaning in the federal 
laws relating to illegal combinations for 
the purpose of forcing higher prices; but 
the farmers are evidently relying on their 
supposed political influence to secure im- 
munity for acts which, if committed by 
any other group, would call down not 
only official punishment but also, what is 
in the long run far more effective, intense 
public indignation. 

It is not at all likely that any such 
movement among the farmers will suc- 


ceed, or even that it will sensibly affect 
the wheat market. It would be quite im- 
possible to unite all the wheat growers 
of the United States in support of a 
programme which would in many cases 
involve them in immediate inconvenience, 
and which, if it failed to accomplish its 
purpose, would almost certainly result in 
lower instead of higher prices. Most 
farmers will elect to sell their wheat 
whenever. a favorable opportunity ap- 
pears, rather than to carry it for an in- 
definite period on the chance of an ad- 
vance which may never occur. Moreover, 
Canada’s excellent crop prospects pro- 
vide plenty of opportunity for breaking 
any such attempt at a wheat corner 
through the importation of Canadian 
wheat, In every respect the programme 
outlined at the Kansas City meeting is 
short-sighted and stupid; the best feature 
of it is its impracticability, for if it 
could be put into execution, it would al- 
most certainly have disastrous results for 
the very people it is designed to benefit. 

The relation of the milling industry to 
such a proposal is very simple: it is to be 
the screen behind which the conspiring 
farmers hide themselves, the buffer to 
take the first shock of public indigna- 
tion. Of course, if farm wheat prices 
were to go up to three dollars a bushel, 
the price of flour would advance accord- 
ingly; the wholesale price at the mill 
would be not less than fifteen dollars a 
barrel, and the consumer would pay any- 
where from two dollars and a quarter to 
two dollars and a half for his eighth- 
barrel sack. There would follow a great 
outcry about profiteering, in which the 
farmers would undoubtedly join, and the 
millers and flour dealers would doubtless 
be “investigated.” No matter how con- 
clusively they might be able to prove that 
twelve-dollar flour cannot be made out of 
three-dollar wheat, the public would be 
exceedingly slow to put the blame in the 
right place; the odium for higher prices 
would rest, as the farmers intended it 
should, not on them but on those who 
bought their wheat from them. 

As things now stand, the farm price of 
wheat has tripled since pre-war days. 
The average farm price for wheat of all 
types and grades, estimated for August 
1, 1913, by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, was seventy-seven cents a bushel; 
the same authority’s estimate for the first 
of August this year was two dollars and 
thirty-two cents, the increase amounting 
to exactly two hundred per cent. Be- 
tween the same dates, the price of stand- 
ard patent flour at Minneapolis and Kan- 
sas City went up from four dollars and 
thirty-nine cents a barrel to twelve dol- 
lars and twenty-two cents, an advance of 
one hundred and seventy-eight per cent, 
which means simply that millers con- 
tributed the additional twenty-two per 
cent of the farmer’s profits, paying it out 
of their own pockets instead of passing it 
on to the consumer, and this in spite of 
enormously increased costs of manufac- 
ture. It would be hard to find a clearer 
proof of the fact that, if there has been 
any profiteering in wheat or its products, 
the millers certainly have had no hand 
in it. 

The proposal to hold wheat for a farm 
price of three dollars means that the 
farmer wants to see an increase over the 
1913 value of nearly three hundred per 
cent. Not even the wildest of economists 
have maintained that costs of produc- 
tion, of living, or of anything else are 
now four times what they were before 
the war; three dollar wheat at the farm 
means profiteering in its most outrageous 
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form. The farmer would never dare { 
make such a proposal if he knew that he 
would be called upon to face the conse- 
quences; he does it simply because jie 
knows that the miller stands as a shicid 
between him and the public, forced | 
shoulder most of the blame and to endive 
the odium of rapacity at the very tine 
when he is cutting down his profits io 
the uttermost in order to satisfy {he 
farmer’s greed. 

Unquestionably, however, the farme: is 
counting on too much in believing tat 
the miller will continue indefinitely to 
shield him from the force of public in- 
dignation. For one thing, the pre-e ec- 
tion period will soon be over, and [he 
farmer, who is just now petted and mide 
much of as a voting power, will find that 
his claims are likely to be treated at 
somewhere near their face value by a govy- 
ernment which, for at least a couple of 
years, will no longer feel the need of 
currying favor. Moreover, the farmers 
are by no means a unit, and any attempt 
by the wheat raisers to force up the price 
of their product will arouse intense in- 
dignation among the immensely more ju- 
merous groups of farmers who, not riis- 
ing wheat, are compelled to deal more 
directly with the consumers, and thus 
have no bulwark behind which they «an 
push prices upward. Slow as the authvri- 
ties always are to find anything illega! in 
any act originating with farmers’ org:ni- 
zations, it is by no means impossible iat, 
if the Kansas City programme shows 
signs of influencing the market, the |avws 
prohibiting conspiracy to enhance prices 
will be successfully invoked, and the |: ad- 
ers of the movement will find themse!ves 
in an exceedingly awkward position. 

From the standpoint of the milling in- 
dustry, it is above all important that the 
facts should be made known as widely 
and as accurately as possible. The whole 
wheat hoarding movement depends svlely 
on the ability of the farmers to mak« the 
millers the public scapegoats, If wiicat 
and flour prices are actually forced up 
by the farmers’ refusal to sell, every 
miller should do his utmost to get the 
facts clearly before the public. He 
should use his advertising to explain ex- 
actly why his selling prices have ad- 
vanced, and should endeavor to. have his 
local newspapers publish conspicuous 
statements of the fact that the consimer 
is forced to pay more for his flour and 
bread because the wheat farmer, no! sat- 
isfied with getting three times the pre- 
war price for his product, wan's it 
quadrupled. 

It is not necessary to raise the question 
as to whether the farmer is or is not en- 
titled to three dollars a bushel fr his 
wheat. From the miller’s standpoi:', the 
essential thing is to have the responsibil- 
ity for higher flour prices placed e+ actly 
where it belongs. So far as possil)'e, he 
must escape from the position of 
the farmer’s scapegoat, the victin: who 
bears the blame while the wheat 2 ‘ower 
pockets the profits. In so far «> the 
miller can hold his selling price (ow), 
either by the purchase of domestic wheat 
from such farmers as are too wise 0 ¢! 
ter the conspiracy, or by using imported 
wheat from Canada or elsewher, it 
should, of course, endeavor to do s»); te 
cheaper he can sell flour at a fair | 
the stronger his position is, If, howevel 
the farmer absolutely compels him 
raise his price, he should use every effort 
to make the public understand the situ@ 
tion. If the farmer secures the «ded 
profit, he should likewise be male 
shoulder the responsibility. 
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Chere has been little gniny in the 
four market, although a gradual im- 
provement in the amount of inquiry, if 
no’ in actual buying, has been generally 
rc: orted. The spread between cash wheat 
and the December option has remained 
nevrly constant, although the relative 
steidiness of the future has reduced it a 
co ple of cents as compared with recent 
weeks. On Monday, Sept. 20, an average 
quotation for No. 2 cash wheat at ter- 
mals was $2.5014, while the December 
op. on averaged $2,381, or 12c lower. 
Wish domestic buyers still watching this 
diferential in the evident belief that it 
mens lower prices before long, and with 
the export flour demand practically at a 
stendstill, while wheat shipments continue 
ex ptionally heavy, it is not surprising 
thet trade is dull. 

he sharp break in wheat prices on 
Tucsday, Sept. 14, did not result in any 
very great decline in flour quotations, 
tly because wheat to some extent re- 


ly because of a temporary increase 
ihe demand. While the amount .af 
ng reported was still far below nor- 
for September, there were marked 
‘ations of a material improvement in 
ituation, with buyers beginning to 
into the market all over the coun- 

The demand for patents, however, 
still much slower than that for first 
ind second clears. 

lour prices at the end of the week 
were a little lower than at the week-end 
eding, particularly in the case of 
hird winter patents, which dropped about 
per bbl. Spring and soft winter pat- 
; were only about 5c off, and showed 
,dvance from the low midweek quota- 

ms. Clears of all types were down 10 

20e for the week. Millfeed was also 

mmewhat lower, bran showing an aver- 

e decline of about 40¢c per ton, while 

indard middlings and red dog re- 

‘ined about steady. 

\ heavy export demand for wheat op- 

ted to strengthen the wheat market 

latter part of the week and, although 
erings of Canadian wheat were large, 
the price showed an advance. It seems 
kely that both Canadian wheat and flour 

ill play a considerable part in the shap- 
ing of domestic prices for some time to 

yme, 

The following table shows the per- 
‘entage of weekly output to full capacity 
reported by three important groups of 
mills: the spring wheat mills of the 
Northwest, the hard winter wheat mills 
f the Kansas-Oklahoma district, and 
he soft winter wheat mills of the Ohio 

illey: 


ered the latter part of the week, and © 
| 
i 


Hard Soft 

Week ended— Spring winter winter 
AS csecesaen 41 64 39 
BA wccecnces 38 56 37 
t. & scvccessss 37 62 44 
ust average... 43 62 47 
ily average .... 44 49 30 
ne average ... 47 61 40 
‘Tay average .... 45 59 35 
pril average ... 34 45 33 
arch average .. 35 56 46 
bruary average 42 73 48 
January average... 61 84 65 


The course of prices for top patents 
s indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
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tative markets, two western and two 





eastern: Hard Soft 
winter winter 

$12.75 $12.35 

13.10 12.40 

12.70 12.30 

12.35 12.00 

12.80 12.60 

13.40 13.35 

14.55 13.85 

15.05 13.85 

\. 14.30 13.06 

° x 13.30 12.35 

March 1 ....... 13.70 12.80 12.26 
Web. 1 .ccccccce 16.66 13.70 12.40 
Jan, 2 .....0++. 16.36 14.36 12.45 
pe Bayer coe 36.85 13.10 11.46 
Nov. 1 ....20++2 12.70 11.70 10.75 


*Crop year high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 
winter winter 
$10.30 $10.10 
10.45 10.15 
10.30 9.65 
10.25 9.60 
10.85 9.80 
10.85 10.50 
11.15 10.80 
10.956 10.70 
10.55 10.36 
10.35 9.95 
9.65 9.50 
9.85 9.45 





*Crop year high point, 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Sept. 18 
was $46.60 per ton, which compares with 
the high point of $59.80 reached in May, 
the recent low point of $45.45 reached 
Aug. 14, and with the following first-of- 
the-month quotations: 


en -O £6s0006 $47.10 March 1 ...... $47.65 
Mum. 1 scccces + 49.00 Feb. 1 ........ 47.30 
SOIF A ccccces 6 Cee SO BD ccccccse 47.26 
June 1.......6- 69.10 Dec. 1 ........ 43.00 
May 1 evcves 67.75 Nov. cocsee + 42.06 
April 2 wcscccs 64.40 Oct. 1 ° 39.95 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 22.) 
Nasuvitte.—Flour trade in Southeast 
of fair volume. Good demand for both 
quick and future shipment. Prices have 
considerable range. Millfeed situation 
continues easier. 


Bartimore.—Flour generally lower and 
lifeless. Buyers feel sure of their posi- 
tion, and are out of market almost to a 
man. Canadian offerings plentiful and 
pressing. Feed nominally steady, but 
hard to move. 

Cotumsus.—Demand for hard wheat 
flour limited to purchases of one or two 
cars by bakers and jobbers, but total 
sales aggregate fairly good values. Buy- 
ers showing very little interest in soft 
wheat flours. Feed dull. 

Sr. Lovuis.—Flour market dull, al- 
though some mills report fair southern 
demand for soft wheat patents. Some 
mills anxious for business are willing to 
shade prices, but nominal quotations un- 
changed. Millfeed very dull and weak. 

Cuicaco.—Most important feature of 
trade at present is range of values of- 
fered by Canadian mills. One or two 
Canadian mill representatives here quote 
on 95 per cent new wheat flour at $11.60, 
jute, which is 60@90c bbl under average 
range from spring wheat mills in North- 
west. Probabilities are that these repre- 
sentatives will make sales. Market con- 


tinues dull, and few sales reported except 
of clear gradés. 

Kansas Crry.—Milling situation quite 
unsettled because of marked unrest in 
wheat market. Buyers undoubtedly get- 
ting eager to purchase flour, but are held 
back by wide and frequent fluctuations 
in wheat. Practically all available busi- 
a is for immediate shipment. Kansas 

— mills report that car situation is 
such that it permits them to handle this 


immediate business. Very little demand 


for September shipment of millfeed, and 
prices are weaker. 








THE MILLFEED MARKET | 
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MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 20.—The feel- 
ing in all markets is easier. Jobbers 
are Offering freely for September de- 
livery, but business is light. Most 
of the trade has sufficient on hand to 
last some time, and is not anxious to pur- 
chase for October shipment. Most mills 
have made good sales for September, and 
are not offering much, but are willing to 
sell for October at about $2 discount. 





The sharp decline in coarse grains the 
past week has kept buyers out of the 
market. With the excellent weather all 


over the country, feeding has been cur- 
tailed, and cattle are grazing, pasture 
being exceptionally good for this time 
= ear. The car situation has improved, 

shipments are arriving promptly at 
destination. 

Northwestern mills are not offering 
much, having contracts to fill for bal- 
ance of this month, but are willing to 
sell for October at good discount. Ship- 
pers have been filling September needs 
from country mills. The spread between 
bran and middlings is gradually decreas- 
ing, the call for heavy feeds not being 
so urgent. Middlings are now selling at 
about $7 over bran. Mills are catching 
up on old orders, and will soon be in po- 
sition to offer freely. 

Demand from the central states is 
slow. Most large buyers were out of the 
market, having considerable coming this 
month, The sharp decline in barley, 
which is being po | for feed to a large 
extent, has had a depressing effect on 
millfeed prices. Near-by mills have sold 
considerable for September delivery, but 
have had difficulty in obtaining shipp'ng 
directions, and have been offering feed to 
the trade quite freely. Oat feed offered 
freely, with demand slack. Prices were 
reduced $2 ton, but little business result- 
ed, as most mixers are well supplied for 
the present. Trade in mixed cars has 
fallen off. 

Southwestern markets lower, with of- 
ferings quite free. Buyers are holding 
off, as prospects are for liberal offerings 
in October, and all are looking for lower 
prices. Many of the large eastern job- 
bers are not buying, having supplies on 
hand. Southern demand fair, and con- 
siderable feed is expected to go to that 
section. Hominy feed lower, with de- 
mand decreasing. Oat feed offered free- 
ly, with demand light. Weather condi- 
tions a factor, and low prices are antici- 
pated in October. 

Eastern demand has fallen off. West- 
ern jobbers are asking for shipping di- 
rections for feed sold for September. 


; 1405 


Buyers are asking for more time, and 
would ae” shipments delayed as long as 
possible. S “ve: ony in the East are liberal; 
inquiry, however, from the small trade 
shows some improvement. Feed at trans- 
it points is — slowly. There was 
more inquiry for bran than middlings, 
and prices are expected to work closer 
together. There was a fair demand for 
red dog, but offerings have been light.. 
A discount of $2 ton is made for October 
shipment. 

Wisconsin trade light. Country deal- 
ers holding off for lower prices, before 
buying their fall supplies. Pasturage con- 
tinues good in many localities. Oil meal 


and gluten feed steady, and hominy feed 
sharply lower, with decline in corn. 
H. N. Wirson. 
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The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Sept. 20 Sept. 21 
Sept. 18 Sept. 11 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ....219,965 237,700 449,605 400,940 








Bt. POM) .vececs 9,525 7,195 14,915 8,205 
Duluth-Superior 12,645 2,535 27,345 22,340 
Milwaukee ..... 2,400 8,700 12,500 14,000 

BOOM 2 cceces 244,535 256,130 504,365 445,485 
Outside milis*..147,610 ...... 176,716 ...00- 

Ag’gate sprg..362,045 ...... 681,080 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 26,600 36,000 43,700 33,400 
St. Louist ..... 44,000 48,805 59,900 53,000 
Buffalo ........ 124,650 79,155 143,626 149,500 
Rochester ..... 3,200 6,400 12,300 9,400 
Chicago ....... beyond 16,000 23,750 15,250 
Kansas City.... 68,000 67,200 85,200 79,100 
Kansas Cityt. .281, 335 252,020 362,975 326,475 
Omaha ........ 9,464 7,055 20,095 ...... 
Y,..... MeSTerree 18,380 17,200 46,500 31,075 
Toledof ....... 68,5630 61,190 69,535 66,825 
Indianapolis ... 8,125 6,610 18,858 17,244 


Nashville** .... 84,130 117,950 192,236 114,220 
Portland, Oreg.. 15,715 19,595 8,550 24,060 
Seattle ........ 18,796 20,180 34,110 25,440 
eeccees 18,530 2,680 40,280 21,165 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Sept. 20 Sept. es 
1918 








Sept. - Sept.11 1919 

Minneapolis 43 82 77 
Bt. Paul .ccccocess 31 60 78 
Duluth-Superior .. 34 7 74 62 
Outside mills* .... 44 35 53 61 

Average epring. . 41 38 75 70 
Milwaukee ....4... 10 31 70 78 
St. Louis ......... 53 71 86 66 
St. Lowlst .....0.. 57 63 77 69 
Bulalo .occcccccce 75 47 86 90 
Rochester ........ 17 29 66 50 
CRIGKGS cccrccccce 61 55 91 56 
Kansas City ...... 70 59 90 96 
Kansas City? ..... 62 55 85 86 
Oma@n@ .nccccccces 3 29 83 os 
TOlOdS wscccccsecs 36 99 65 
Toledof ...... 37 97 64 
Indianapolis .. 29 82 32 
Nashville** 56 87 54 
Portland, Oregon.. 32 40 20 59 
Seattle .......605. 36 38 65 64 
TACOMA .....02006 33 5 70 37 

BOC oo suse vay 43 39 76 66 

Flour output for week ending Sept. 18 at 


all above points shows an increase of 4 per 
cent from week ending Sept. 11. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Sept. 21. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 
FLOUR— 

Spring Arwt PRVME cic cccscccdoetavecstaciee 

spring stamGara Patels ..ccsrcvescsseisdbece 

Spring Gret GSE 20666 6seccscecedn ce sedgees 


Hard winter short patent ..........ececee08 
Fiera Winter GOONS 60k sc asbeeeiwe cesuns 
Hard winted’ Beet GOGO is cesses chesonivcss 


Soft winter short patent .......cscccccecces 
Sott winter GIS. ssc cccchccascsssnesdec'e 
Soft winted Te We A civcsmesi<kurceciaes 


Rye flour, white 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 


Flour middlings Ta 
Red dog @s (gray shorts)............+. 


Family patent 
Santee 6 vsciatewedas | a 7 


San Francisco 
*Includes near-by straights. 





-@12.75 (49's) 
-@..... (98's) 
tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) 
$10.50@12.00 $10.25 @11.50 
12.00 @12.50 + eee + @11.00 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes; millfeed per 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$13.00 @13.50 $12.70@13.30 $.....@..... $12,.80@13.50 §$.....@..... $13.00@13.25 $13.40@13.90 wee, Tor $13.00@13.40 $14.00@14.50 
12.75 @12.90 12.40@13.10 wrens Seti 12.20@12.60 reves Jere 12.50@12.75 13.00@13.50 -- @. 12.50@12.90 ere Perea 
10.20@10.40 10.00 @10.25 weet Peeee 10.00 @10.40 © son ee cece ree) FETT 10.75 @11.25 -- @. 0 656d Os éaes x eee 
12.60@1340 Te 12.10@12.25 12.60@13.00 o6en eOesese 12.75 @13.00 13.00 @13.25 -- @. 12.60@13.00 12.50@13.50 
11.50@12.10 ov. 11.45 @11.60 11.30@11.70 Facvteeetcee 12.00@12.50 12.25@12.75 --@.. 12.10 @12.50 re eee 
10.00@10.35 3.6 is ve 9.50@10.25 10.00 @10.75 errs LeTee o tue o Os cee @ 00s eo Qc coos oe Qe. eecse @ vsese -@..... 
12.00@12.25 oo@. oe @ee 12.40 @13.00 é abe se beer 11.50@11.75 0 vee Beccse --@. gccce Dooses 12.50 @13.65 
11.50@11.80 --@. oe 11.00@11.70 eeeee@..... £10.25@10.50 *10.75@11.50 oc@. 10.50@11.25 11.85 @12.40 

9.65@10.25 -@. os Que 9.60@10.20 eres Leer: cops es Goveee sccee@ .seee --@.. rest Pere 8.00@ 9.00 

9.75@10.00 9.50@ 9.60 oo @ . ow TT. eer eer, rere 9.00@ 9.50 0666-6 ccee or @.ce one 6 Me se08 ere, Ferre 

9.40@ 9.75 7.90@ 8.00 -@.. 5 Pern vr, leern 8.25@ 8.75 @ 000 6 Oe cece sues oe De csce ove a Goosee 
42.50@ 43.00 39.50 @ 40.00 Te. J Poe wrens SPire, rT 48.00 @49.00 50.50@51.00 on o@® és ov --@47.50 cee e Deveee 
42.00@ 43.00 rere, Peere 35.00 @ 36.00 .» «@40.00 --@.. «dete. i eins eoee oe cco Pee Pere o6s6e @ecese 
42.00 @ 43.00 ons oo sece —— , en Se 50.00@51.00 51.50@52.00 soln t so@oscse 43.00 @ 45.00 
51.00 @52.00 46.00 @ 48.00 46.00 @ 47.00 «+.» @651.00 Ye 56.00@57.00 568.00@59.00 T, Pre --+ + @54.50 aaa 
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CAR SITUATION RELIEVED 


Railroad and Government Service Agencies 
Report Improvement in Northwest—Trans- 
portation Crisis Believed to Be Avoided 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 18.—The 

ain car situation is improving in the 

orthwest, according to information ob- 
tained both from the bureau of service 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the car service commission of the 
American Railroad Association. Accord- 
ing to their statements there is a greater 
flow of closed cars, not only to the North- 
west but throughout the country gen- 
erally, and they express the belief that 
the threatened crisis has been measur- 
ably relieved, if not altogether avoided. 

From the Railroad Association the fol- 
lowing table was given, in order to indi- 
cate the difference between the percent- 
age of cars owned by northwestern car- 
carrying roads in their hands on July 1 
and Sept. 1. Examination of this table 
shows, they state, that in only two in- 
stances is there a decreased percentage 
of owned cars on Sept. 1 as against July 
1, this being in the case of the Minne- 
apolis & ‘St. Louis and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. The table follows 


herewith: 

July 1 Sept. 1 
Chicago & North Western...... 99.6 101.7 
Chicago Great Western ........ 95.0 98.4 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 90.5 87.9 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 


OMBRE ccc ceccnsccceccccccess 72.3 78.2 
Great Northern .........5-+++++ 63.7 87.7 
Minneapolis & St. Louis........ 79.7 77.7 
Northern Pacific .......+..+++. 55.2 83.8 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 

Bee, BEAVIS ccc sescccvccccccecs 63.0 76.5 


It was stated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that complaints of 
grain car shortage are decreasing, and 
that in the last two weeks practically 
none have been received. 

Another table, printed herewith, is 
from the American Railroad Association, 
giving the situation as to grain in stor- 
age warehouses and elevators at primary 
markets on Sept. 11, 1920, and the same 
date in 1919. In practically every case 
there was a greater supply of grain in 
the primary markets in 1919 than at the 
present time. The figures are in bushels: 


1919 1920 
Chicago ...........+.+. 24,771,000 8,752,000 
Milwaukee .......... 3,149,000 2,286,000 
Minneapolis ......... 13,661,000 3,779,000 
BNE. d6 0a crvecsccee 4,049,000 2,178,000 
WE, BGI ccc ccccccces 3,798,000 651,000 
| Pree 1,554,000 519,000 
BOOCHOEE a csccccccccecs 392,000 102,000 
Kansas City ......... 16,200,000 2,618,000 
BOOTTR cccccccccccscs 561,000 605,000 
RPMI cccccccoveccece 6,332,000 1,695,000 
Indianapolis ........ 1,069,000 832,000 


A feeling of optimism over the rail- 
road situation throughout the whole 
country pervades circles here, both offi- 
cial and commercial, that are watching 
the general transportation problem. 

From authoritative quarters informa- 
tion has been obtained, which is consid- 
ered reliable, reflecting a general im- 
provement. The facts on which this in- 
formation is obtained are based upon 
the action taken recently by the railway 
executives in their meeting in New York, 
in which they adopted a policy for im- 
proving conditions in transportation by 
attempting to live up to a certain stand- 
ard, which was set forth in five distinct 
points: 1. A movement of 30 miles a day 
for freight cars. 2. An average loading 
of 30 tons per car. 3. The reduction of 
bad orders to 4 per cent. 4. A reduction 
in the number of locomotives now out 
of service. 5. Restoration of cars to the 
railway systems owning them. 

It is said that these standards are 
higher than the railroads heretofore have 
attempted. While no claim is made that 
they have achieved the standard, it is 
stated that the approach to it is very 
encouraging. 

With reference to point No. 1 on the 
30 mile a day standard, it is said that 
the performance of the roads is steadily 
improving, as indicated by the average 
miles per car per day, which included all 
cars on the line, both perfect and de- 
fective equipment. Railroads, it is said, 
are showing a steady improvement, not 
only in comparison with last year’s per- 
formance, but a with each 
succeeding mont 

On the question of point No. 2, for an 
average loading of 30 tons per car, it is 


stated that this is better than the rail- 
roads ever have achieved. The best they 
ever did was 29 tons per car in 1918, 
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when they were working under the stimu- 
lus of the war spirit and patriotic im- 
pulses. 

With reference to the increase in ,the 
loading of cars, figures were obtained 
showing that for the week ending Satur- 
day, Aug. 28, the total loading of cars 
reported by the railroads of the coun- 
try was 985,064, as against 951,653 for 
the same week in 1919, and 980,931 for 
the corresponding week in 1918. 

Those furnishing the information said 


. it could be summed up in the words, “It 


means progressive improvement in the 
entire railroad situation.” 
Joun J. Marrinan. 


Cars for Moving Utah’s Crop 

Ocpen, Utan, Sept. 18.—Additional 
transportation facilities for handling 
Utah’s large grain crop this year have 
been promised by both railroad and fed- 
eral government officials, appeals having 
been made by farmers, millers, grain 
buyers, bankers, manufacturers and vari- 
ous civic bodies to the transportation 


‘companies and to the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission. Allotment of 125 
cars per day to Utah and Idaho for han- 
dling of grain has been assured. The 
demand is declared to be such that twice 
that many cars could be loaded. Some 
estimates have been made that the allot- 
ment covers 75 per cent of the needs, but 
grain dealers say that those making this 
estimate were too optimistic. Further 
increases are expected. 

The Oregon Short Line, the railroad 
system depended upon for the movement 
of Idaho’s great farm crops as well as 
much of Utah’s products, is declared by 
H. V. Platt, general manager, to be han- 
dling the heaviest business in its his- 
tory, moving more freight than in any 
previous season. He says that, while the 
company cannot handle all of the ship- 
ments desired this fall, the surplus crops 
will be moved through systematic han- 
dling of winter shipments. 

Demand for cars to handle potatoes, 
sugar beets, sugar to the eastern states, 
and other late fall crops is causing addi- 
tional difficulties for the railroad com- 
panies. Reassignment of cars, however, 
with the addition of some equipment 
coming from the East, is expected to 
relieve this condition. In the meantime, 
motor-trucks are being utilized during 
excellent weather for perishable mate- 
rials, while rapid handling of wheat ship- 
ments is also facilitating conditions. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


A NEW SUGAR FROM CORN 


Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co.’s Chemist Per- 
fects Process by Which Product 
Called Invertose Is Made 


Bartrmore, Mp., Sept. 18.—After 
nearly three years of continuous experi- 
ments at the plant of the Baltimore 
Pearl Hominy Co., S. F. Evans, manager, 
has announced the perfection by Dr. A. 
W. Smith, chemist for the company, of a 
process for commercially producing from 
corn a new type of sugar, known chemi- 
cally as “invertose.” 

This sugar is said to be a great im- 
provement upon other sweet products 
made from corn, such as glucose, dex- 
trose and maltose, being free from any 
undesirable taste such as is found in 
maltose and traces of undesirable chemi- 
cals such as found in glucose, and has a 
sweetness of about 80 per cent of cane 
sugar, whereas the highest types of glu- 
cose and maltose products heretofore 
made have a sweetness of not more than 
50 per cent of cane sugar. 

Invertose is chemically considered an 
exact duplicate of honey, being composed 
of the two sugars, levulose and dextrose, 
in about equal proportions. These are 
the sugars occurring in certain fruits, 
and also in sugar which is commercially 
known as invert sugar. 

Mr. Evans, it will be remembered, was 
in charge of the glucose, molasses and 
sirup industries for the United States 
Food Administration during the war, 
and — to the extreme shortage of 
sugar and sweets at that period, Dr. 
Smith, who was associated with him in 
the Baltimore enterprise and who did a 
great deal of volunteer work for the 
Food Administration, began his experi- 
ments to produce a type of sirup or 
sugar from corn which would be more 
nearly equivalent to cane sirup in sweet- 





ness, and free from the objectionable 
features of the present substitutes. The 
result has been highly gratifying. 

Invertose will be manufactured in two 
forms, one as a crystal white sirup and 
the other in a crystallized form. It is 
the company’s purpose to let the public 
decide in which form it prefers to buy 
this sugar, whether in the crystallized 
form or as a sirup. 

The Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. is 
now arranging to place the sirup on the 
market for use in manufacturing ice 
cream, soft drinks and soda water 
sirups, and also in tins for the restaurant 
trade. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


HOLDING CANADIAN CARS 


Extra Precautions Being Taken to Keep 
Dominion’s Rolling Stock at Home for 
Movement of Crop 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 18.—In view of 
the particularly heavy crop movement 
from the western provinces during the 
next few months, extra precautions are 
being taken by the management of the 
government and other systems of rail- 
ways to keep Canadian freight cars on 
this side of the border. At the present 
time there is a car shortage in the United 
States of 600,000 cars, and when a Cana- 
dian car is permitted to cross the line it 
is practically impossible to have it re- 
turned. 

The daily charge for retained cars 
from Canada was some time ago in- 
creased, but this has made no difference, 
the American railways being quite will- 
ing to pay the extra charge for the use 
of the cars. 

The necessity of keeping Canadian 
rolling stock at home if a grain blockade 
is to be prevented when the eastward 
wheat movement is at its height is recog- 
nized and, at the best, there is likely to 
be considerable congestion. 

A. H. Bamey. 








Dock Workers’ Demands Refused 

New York, N. Y., Sept. 18.—The de- 
mands of the dock workers for a 20 per 
cent wage increase on Oct. 1 were re- 
fused, after a conference of the steam- 
ship owners. The wage demands of the 
longshoremen are $1 an hour, instead of 
80c, with time and a half for overtime 
and double time for Sundays and _holi- 
days. The members of the International 
Association, which presented the de- 
mands, include 40,000 deep-sea workers 
in this port, 15,000 in Boston, 6,000 in 
Baltimore and 5,000 in Hampton Roads, 
Va, 

The reasons for the refusal of the ship 
owners to meet the demands of the long- 
shoremen are, according to one of the 
shipping men, the decrease in freight 
rates, the gravity of the fuel situation, 
and the probable decrease in the cost of 
living, which would make the wages de- 
manded excessive. They assert that, 
since 1914, the men have been advanced 
142 per cent, while the cost of living has 
increased only 120 per cent. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





Alfalfa Seed Growing in Utah 

Ocven, Utan, Sept. 18.—Alfalfa seed 
growing is becoming an important in- 
dustry in Utah, according to M. M. 
Justin, agricultural statistician, with the 
farms of this state showing the heaviest 
seed yields in the entire country. West- 
ern Utah shows a yield of 420 lbs per 
acre for this year, with southern Idaho, 
the next nearest in yield, producing 277. 
The prices have been $14@15 per 100 lbs 
in Utah. Millard County, in western 
Utah, is harvesting the largest crop in 
its history. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





Utah’s Record Sugar Crop 
Ocpen, Utan, Sept. 18.—Utah’s sugar 
beet crop this year will be the largest in 
the state’s history, with the sugar per- 
centage very high, because of continued 
good weather, according to agricultural 
department officials. The estimate of 1,- 
$27,000 tons of sugar beets from Utah 
is made, with Idaho producing 502,000 
tons. If these predictions are realized, 
the Utah crop will exceed that of 1919 
by 311,000 tons, and Idaho’s crop will be 

more than double that of last year. 

W. E. Zuprann. 
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FAIR WORLD’S WHEAT CROP 


Present Harvest in Northern Hemisphere 
Shows Gain Over 1919—Fine Prospects 
in Australia and Argentina 


Recent crop news issued by the Unit«d 
States Department of Agriculture tenis 
to confirm the earlier forecasts for gen- 
erally favorable harvests in the northern 
hemisphere this season. 

At the present time preliminary e.|j- 
mates, in some cases unofficial, but in ‘he 
main emanating from government 
sources, have been received from Canaila, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Belgium, Bulga-ia, 
Hungary, Italy, Roumania, Spain, Sw tz 
erland, British India, Tunis, Union of 
South Africa, Australia, and New 7:a- 
land. These countries, with the exe p- 
tion of Hungary, combined with the 
United States, produce, according to the 
annual average production for the yeurs 
1909 to 1913, a little under 64 per cent 
of the so-called wheat crop of the wold, 
This year their total production of wheat, 
excepting Hungary, combined with that 
of the United States, is estimated at 
2,339,076,000 bus, compared with 2,328, 
980,000 in 1919. 

The prospects in Europe, as indicated 
by returns for Belgium, Bulgaria, } in- 
land, France, Italy, Roumania, Spain end 
Switzerland, show an increase in the pyo- 
duction of wheat for 1920 of 46,705,000 
bus over that of 1919. In Italy the wheat 
crop of 1920 falls far below that of 1919, 
and in all probability import require- 
ments will be large. For England and 
Wales the chief features of the agricul- 
tural returns are a reduction in the grain 
acreage and an increase in the area of 
clover and rotation grasses and green 
crops. The total area under cereal crops 
and pulse is 6,450,000 acres, or 540,00 
less than in 1919. 

In Bulgaria recent estimates place the 
cereal crops at 3,679,000 short tons, as 
compared with 2,831,000 in 1919. As a 
result of this increased yield, quantities 
of cereals will in all probability be ayail- 
able for export from this country. In 
Roumania the cutting of barley, rye and 
wheat is finished and the threshing has 
begun. Satisfactory yields are expected, 
and the ministry of agriculture antici- 
pates the production of wheat, rye, har- 
ley and oats to reach 5,331,000 short tons, 
which is about twice the crop of last 
year. 

In Austria the present agricultural 
outlook is quite good throughout the re- 
public. The prospects in Denmark for 
the harvest this year are stated to be 
very satisfactory. Scotland’s_ reports 
show a heavy decline in the acreage of 
wheat and oats, while that devoted to 
barley is largely in excess of last year. 
Present indications in Sweden point to 
a harvest somewhat above the averag: 

In Tunis there is a significant cefi- 
ciency in the yield of cereals. Estimates 
place the production at 217,000 short 
tons, compared with 391,000 last year. 
Continued fine weather in the sout! of 
Russia has improved the harvest pros- 
pects, but reliable reports are so far 
unavailable. In Germany the condilion 
on Aug. 1 of cereals, potatoes, and hay 
was over the average. Harvesting is now 
in progress, with weather conditions fa- 
vorable. The Hungarian crops are re- 
ported as fair. 

In the southern hemisphere, in Argen- 
tina and Australia the bulk of the crops 
are not cut until December and Januvry. 
In Australia the crop prospects continue 
to improve. Preliminary estimates for 
the season of 1920-21 put the yield of 
wheat in New South Wales at 43,000,000 
bus, against the very small yield of 4,- 
500,000 the year before. In Argentina 
beneficial rains have been general and 
have improved the outlook. _ This coun- 
try in the season of 1919-20 produced the 
largest wheat crop in its history. Recent 
forecasts of the 1920-21 wheat crop in- 
dicate that the land sown to this crop is 
greater than ever before, and if attended 
by favorable weather there is every con- 
fidence of a record crop being harvested. 





Death of Rotterdam Agent 
A cablegram to The Northwestern 
Miller from Rotterdam, Holland, an- 
nounces the death there of Felix Colin, 
senior member of the flour agency bear- 
ing his name. The business will be con- 
ducted in the same manner as heretofore. 
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WALL STREET’S EXPLOSION 


Authorities Still at Work on Solution of the 
Mysterious Bomb Outrage—Radicals 
Under Surveillance 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 18.—Thirty- 
five people were killed and more than 300 
ured either seriously or slightly by a 
rifie explosion on Thursday, Sept. 16, 
in what is thought to have been a well- 
nned attempt to blow up the offices 
J. P. Morgan & Co., at the corner of 
road and Wall streets. The authori- 
have not yet finished their investiga- 
Radicals in New York and else- 

re are under surveillance. 
ie explosion occurred one minute 
r noon, just when the streets were 
ded with people on their way to 
heon. Every window for _ blocks 
ind was smashed, but other than this 
there was not much actual damage to 

yperty. 

‘here are several theories as to just 
t happened, naturally all more or less 

One is that a bomb was thrown, 
| another that a wagon loaded with 
osives and equipped with a time fuse 

driven up to the curb in front of 
Morgan office some time before noon. 
e excitement was intense, and con- 
rable damage from panic was averted 
the immediate activity of the police 
1 large number of citizens who kept 

heads cool and clear. The section 

immediately surrounded by the 
ce, and shortly thereafter was taken 
charge by soldiers from Governor's 
nd, who had been rushed to the scene 
lisaster. With fixed bayonets they 
close guard and prevented anything 

mbulances, doctors, police and de- 
ves from entering the section, 

'here was reported to be nearly $1,- 
00,000 in gold in the subtreasury 
ctly across from the Morgan Build- 
and, of course, large amounts of 
iable securities were in all the offices 
ounding the scene of the tragedy. 

Of the 35 killed, only one was em- 
ed in the Morgan office. He was 
liam Joyce, son of Thomas Joyce, 

e of the partners; he died at his desk. 

W. QuaAcKENBUSH. 





“Free Speech” in Wall Street 
New York, N. Y., Sept. 18.—The ter- 
¢ bomb outrage of Thursday which 
lestroyed the lives of many innocent 
ige-earners of the financial district and 
nade cripples and life invalids of many 
hers, will be remembered as the most 
tardly occurrence of the kind that has 
* saddened this nation. It brings up 
anarchist hazard in all its intensity, 
d emphasizes the dangers of treating 
scourge in the lady-like manner that 
have shown during the past 10 years 
en the radical element has been mak- 
x converts by the thousands. 
Just 100 feet from the spot where this 
trage occurred, every day at noon for 
ears past, anarchistic orators of the 
pbox variety have discussed before 
Wall Street throngs the wrongs of the 
esent order and the injustice of our 
‘theme of government. These tirades 
have continued daily; people have 
laughed and passed on, but the free 
speaking with the inflammatory appeals 
ive gone on just the same. The police 
ive not only not interfered, but have 
otected the speakers and helped along 
heir meetings, as they had to do because 
‘he orators were armed with permits 
rom the city officials to speak when and 
where they pleased. 
_ While this was going on in Wall Street, 
dozens of meetings were being held else- 
where throughout the city, for the loud- 
mouthed contingent has held meetings 
every where, outdoors and indoors, wher- 
ores it could attract the crowds. And 
the crowds have gathered, the propa- 
sanda has gone on, and the alien popu- 
lation has been treated to this sort of 
thing day after day, while their “Ameri- 
canism,” such as it was, was in the 
making. 
Every one realizes now that it has been 
a mistake, and that great mischief has 
been done. It is not possible to identify 
the perpetrators of this dastardly act, 
but it is easy to believe that they came 
from the constituency educated by these 
street meetings. The laws give protec- 
tion to the free speakers so long as they 
do not incite violence and decry the gov- 
ernment. But the failure of the level- 
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headed community has been in not com- 
bating this influence with sensible 
speeches by those capable of showing up 
the foolishness and the wickedness of the 
apostles of anarchy and unrest. The 
writer gives these facts because he has 
often wondered why the authorities were 
so neglectful of the propaganda work 
that was going on under the eaves of the 
Stock Exchange and just across from the 
Morgan office. 

It is no laughing matter. It is anar- 
chy, pure and simple, of the type which 
can easily develop into a bomb plot of 
city-wide or nation-wide proportions. 
Free speech is not anarchy, but we have 
tolerated the crime against free govern- 
ment for fear that a few votes would be 
lost or the radical interests offended by 
being kept within the law. Those who 
rushed to the Morgan offices after the 
explosion actually walked almost ankle 
deep—this is no exaggeration—in blood 
to get to their friends. Six ambulance 
surgeons were working like demons in 
the basement to sew up broken arteries, 
cover terrible scalp wounds, and render 
first aid to those who suffered agonizing 
injuries. On the Broad Street walk four 
dead bodies were huddled together, across 
the street in front of the subtreasury 
three more were exposed, and everywhere 
women and men were shrieking with pain. 
It was hell let loose in Wall-Street. It 
was anarchy in action. And yet we give 
our immigrants over to the radicals who 
speak to them in their own tongues and 
curse our government to their heart’s 
content ! 

Witiram Justus Bots. 


BRITISH EMPIRE COMMERCE 


Ninth Congress of Chambers of Commerce 
Opens in Toronto—Delegates from 
All Parts of Great Britain 


Toronto, Onv., Sept. 18.—One of the 
most important commercial events of the 
year in Canada will be the ninth con- 
gress of the Chambers of Commerce of 
the British Empire which opens today in 
Toronto. The delegates comprise many 
of the ablest men in the commercial life 
of Great Britain and her over-sea domin- 
ions. The congress will remain in ses- 
sion till Wednesday, Sept. 22. 

The right honorable Lord Desborough, 
K.C.V.O., will preside. Among the im- 





portant subjects to be discussed are: 
commercial relations between the mother 
country and the over-sea dominions; 
reciprocity with all parts of the British 
Empire; imperial trade; development of 
the resources of the empire; shipping; 
telegraphic communications; cable codes; 
transmission of mails; commercial laws 
of the empire; trade-marks, patents, etc., 
and employment of ex-service men. 
Besides its business features, this gath- 
ering will be marked by a musical enter- 
tainment on Monday evening and open- 
air athletic events on Tuesday afternoon. 


A. H. Battey. 





BRITISH FLOUR ADVANCE 


Price Increased, Making Cost of 4-lb Loaf 1s 
3d, as Further Measure for Re- 
ducing Subsidy 

Lonpon, Ene., Sept. 21.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—In order further to reduce the 
bread subsidy, the price of flour was ad- 
vanced yesterday by 22s 6d per sack, 
making the cost of imported flour to 
bakers 88s 3d. Bread will now cost Is 
3d per 4-lb loaf. 





C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Nine States Oppose Rail Rates 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Sept. 18.—The re- 
cent increase in railroad rates in inter- 
state commerce ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is being opposed 
by railway commissions in nine states, 
the local railway regulating boards of 
which have refused to let it apply to 
intrastate rates because of state two- 
cent fare laws. The states opposing it 
are Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Nebraska, New York, North 
Carolina and Texas. 

The Minnesota case is the first set for 
a hearing by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which today fixed Oct. 4 as 
the date on which the merits of the con- 
troversy shall be set forth in St. Paul, 
Minn. New York is to have its case 
heard in Washington on Oct. 12. It is 
possible that a test case may be made 
in the Minnesota case in order to avoid 
duplication of hearings and litigation in 
the other cases. This, however, has not 
been fully determined. 

Joun J. Marrinan, 
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FREIGHT DUE IN STERLING 


Some Confusion Manifésted by Exporters in 
Canada and the United States Over 
Royal Commission’s Terms 


Lonvon, Ena., Sept. 1.—Judging from 
letters received by flour importers from 
exporting mills in the United States and 
Canada, there seems to be some confusion 
as to the terms as regards the payment 
of freight on purchases made by the 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies. 
The buying terms of the commission state 
that the freight is to be payable after 
the arrival of the goods. This means 
that the freight charges must be in ster- 
ling, and not in dollars. It is understood 
that in some instances the freight charges 
have been in dollars. When submitting 
offers, exporters should be careful to ob- 
tain their ocean freights in sterling, and 
not in dollars, as they will then know 
where they stand. This is done by ex- 
porters ‘of wheat, and the Royal Com- 
mission insists on the same conditions for 
its purchases of flour. 

As regards the inland rates to sea- 
board, the only solution seems to be that 
such freights must be settled for by the 
shippers in the United States or Canada. 
At the present time the Royal Commis- 
sion is only buying on seaboard bills of 
lading, therefore it can only expect the 
ocean freight to be payable after arrival 
of the goods on this side. 

The Royal Commission also insists that 
the insurance policy covering the ship- 
ment must be in sterling, and not in dol- 
lars. This has been overlooked by some 
shippers, who have insured their ship- 
ments in dollars instead of in sterling. 
In other words, the purchasing terms of 
the Royal Commission call for the whole 
transaction to be made in sterling, the 
seller assuming the entire risk of the ex- 
change rate. It is believed that the prin- 
cipal object of the Royal Commission for 
having the freight paid in sterling on 
this side is to help the exchange situation, 
but there are many people who argue 
that freight paid in sterling on your side 
or at this end ultimately has the same 
effect on the market for sterling ex- 
change. C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Import restrictions have been reim- 
posed in Norway, owing to the fall in 
exchange rates of the Norwegian krone. 





Scene of the Bomb Outrage at the Intersection 


of Broad and Wall Streets, New York City 
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BAKERS END DUNWOODY AGREEMENT 





Resolution Passed at Twenty-Third Annual Convention in Atlantic City to 
Sever Connections with Minneapolis Institution on Termination 
of Present Agreement—Hoover Addresses Meeting 


Artantic Crry, N. J., Sept. oR of 
cial Telegram)—A resolution was adopt- 
ed today by the American Association of 
the Baking Industry, which began its 
twenty-third annual convention here yes- 
terday, to sever connections with Dun- 
woody Institute upon the termination of 
the present agreement, and to locate the 
American Institute at some central point. 
To finance this project $1,000,000 must 
be raised. Of this amount, $250,000 has 
been pledged by four men, other sub- 
scriptions raising the sum to $400,000. 

Attendance at the convention exceeds 
all expectations. It is by far the largest 
gathering in the association’s history. 
The registration already is over 2,000, 
with the meeting only starting. 

At the opening session on Monday, re- 
ports of the secretary, treasurer and 
president were read, and committees ap- 
pointed. This morning Dr. H. E. Barnard 
read the first annual report of the 
American Institute, covering the year’s 
activities. Herbert Hoover proved a 
drawing card, and the convention hall 
was totally inadequate to accommodate 
the crowd. He spoke of the part the 
bakers of America played in winning the 
war, and congratulated them upon their 
leaders. He advised his hearers not to 
expect a return to prewar prices of 
_ wheat, and said he did not expect ever 
again to see wheat at $1 per bu. 

There is a very elaborate exhibition of 
machinery in connection with the con- 
vention. 

Rozert T. Beartry. 





Danubian Corn for England 

Lonpon, Ena., Sept. 1.—Several car- 
goes of corn (maize) have recently been 
purchased from what is known as the 
Danubian markets. This means that the 
corn probably comes from Roumania or 
Bulgaria, and is shipped from a Black 
Sea port. These purchases have natural- 
ly caused a good deal of comment, as it 
is many years since imports from the 
Black Sea district have been possible. It 
also suggests that conditions in those 
countries must be gradually improving. 


C. F. G. RarKes. 





BRITISH MILLS COMBINE 


Spillers Interests Take Over Capital of Wat- 
son, Todd & Co., Ltd., Birmingham— 
Joseph Rank, Litd., in Scottish Deal 


Lonpon, Ene., Sept. 8.—The Spillers 
Milling and Associated Interests, Ltd., 
London, which is the title of the amalga- 
mation that was formed in the early part 
of the year between the two large Eng- 
lish firms of Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., and 
W. Vernon & Sons, is now understood 
to have taken over the entire share capi- 
tal of Watson, Todd & Co., Ltd. an 
important firm of millers at Birming- 
ham. Richard Stuart Todd has joined 
the board of directors of the Spillers 
company. 

The amalgamation has been carried out 
on lines similar to those on which the 
business of W. Vernon & Sons, Ltd., was 

uired earlier in the year. 
nother important development in the 
milling industry of Scotland has just 
been announced. Joseph Rank, Ltd., the 
leading miller of England, has acquired 
an interest in the Riverside Milling Co., 
Ltd., Glasgow, whose mills are situated 
at Springfield Lane, Kingston, on the 
banks of the river Clyde. Joseph Rank, 
Ltd., already has mills at London, Liver- 
pool, Hull, and Cardiff, while only a few 
months ago it was reported that this 
firm had also arranged to take over the 
Herdman mills at Haymarket, Edin- 
bur 
latest venture, the acquisition of 
an interest in the Riverside Milling Co., 
Glasgow, concerns an undertaking which 
is the largest private milling concern in 
Scotland. Although started as compara- 
tively recently as 1910, this mill is ca- 
pable of an output of more than 15,000 
sacks of flour weekly. In this move 
Joseph Rank, Ltd., has forestalled its 


competitors, the- Vernon and Spillers 
combination, which has shown its hand 
in regard to invading Scotland by pur- 
chasing, about a year ago, a mill site on 
th Clyde estuary at Greenock. 

Time only will tell what effect these 
large amalgamations will have on the 
importation of American and Canadian 
flour, but there is no doubt that it will 
make competition between home milled 
and foreign flour keener than ever. It 
is also understood that, by amalgamat- 
ing interests, the British millers are con- 
templating securing a larger share of the 
trade in flour exported to the continental 


markets. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





DUST COLLECTOR PATENT 


Patent Is Issued to Robert L. Bobbitt Cover- 
ing Long-Cone Type of Collector, and 
Royalties Will Be Collected 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 18.—Word 
was received this week by the Bobbitt 
Dust Collector Co., of Kansas City, that 
the Patent Office had finally sustained 
the claims of Robert L. Bobbitt as the 
original inventor of the long-cone type of 
dust collector and that a patent would 
be issued to him Oct. 5. 

Mr. Bobbitt’s victory in the Patent 
Office decision follows six years of litiga- 
tion. His original application for pat- 
ents was filed in 1914. F. A. Wegner, a 
manufacturer of dust collectors also 
claiming to be the inventor of the long- 
cone type, set up an interference, and 
the case has been pending before one of- 
ficial or another of the Patent Office since 
that time. 

Mr. Bobbitt resides at Wichita, Kan- 
sas, and formerly operated an elevator 
or some sort of small mill. He is a man 
of limited means and was unable to pro- 
tect his rights to his invention until he 
secured the backing of Frank S. and 
Frederick D. Larabee, of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, who have since, 
through their attorneys, including Bruce 
S. Elliott, of St. Louis, conducted his 
case for him. 

The Bobbitt company has been organ- 
ized, with offices here, both to manufac- 
ture and sell and license the manufacture 
of the dust collector as well as to col- 
lect royalties on dust collectors of this 
type now in use. Frank S. Larabee says 
that a reasonable rate of royalty has 
been fixed and that users of the collector, 
which has been put out by many mill ma- 
chinery manufacturers, will not further 
be interfered with. Those who resist 
paying will, after a time, be proceeded 
against. 

F. D. Stevens, of Wichita, Kansas, is 
in immediate charge of the Bobbitt com- 
pany. 





R. E. Srerurme. 





Reduced British Acreage 
The preliminary estimate of the acre- 
age for the various crops in England and 
Wales shows a marked reduction from 
1919 in wheat, oats and rye, and a con- 
siderable gain in barley and _ potatoes. 
The figures, in acres, are as follows: 


1920 1919 
TEED: seasseacccededee 1,877,000 2,221,000 
BEE. cescccbevvecete 1,637,000 1,510,000 
—. . SOP ee 2,267,000 2,564,000 
Mixed corn .........-- 148,000 143,000 
ak C0 r ss eobe teen 96,000 107,000 
\ Pere 258,000 285,000 
ME tdeercccvees apes 165,000 163,000 
eer 5,000 6,000 
ET 544,000 475,000 
EO. cwcdecicces 23,000 18,000 





Italy’s Decreased Cereal Production 

Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 18.—The 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce has received reports from Italy 
showing a marked decrease in the pro- 
duction of wheat and various other grains 
in all the provinces of Italy. 

The total crop estimated for this year 
is 4,006,500 tons, as against a total ton- 
nage (not bushels) for 1919 or 4,620,400. 
The average tonnage production before 


that for*10 years was still greater, or 
4,766,300 tons. 

While no explanation is given for the 
reduction, it is assumed that the agri- 
cultural sections have not yet recovered 
from war weariness and devastation. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





England Imports Norwegian Oats 
Lonpvon, Enc., Sept. 1.—Owing to the 
depreciation in Norwegian exchange as 
compared with English sterling, and to 
the high price offered in the British mar- 
kets, Norwegian oats are being shipped 
regularly to this country. This is most 
unusual, but the high prices offered seem 
to attract this class of cereal, The Nor- 
wegian oats that are shown on the Lon- 
don market are of excellent quality and, 
at the present time, are the best grade 
of oats being sold. 
C. F. G, Rarxes. 





In order to combat the increasing emi- 
gration to America, the Belgrade gov- 
ernment has increased the passport fee 
to 250 dinars, equal to 1,000 crowns. 
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CHINESE FLOUR IN ENGLAND 


Large Stocks Imported, Early Arrivals Giy- 
ing Satisfaction, but Later Shipments 
Found to Contain Bean Flour 


Lonvon, Ene., Sept. 1—No one knoy 
exactly how much Chinese flour has bee 
purchased by the British Royal Commi.- 
sion on Wheat Supplies, but judgin 
from the large stocks that are on hai 
and the amount that has been allocat..| 
through importers, Chinese millers m). + 
have done well. The first arrivals wi 
not liked at all, but later some sh 
ments were quite good value, it being 
supposed that Australian wheat had been 
used in the milling and mixture.  [:c- 
cently, however, the flour has got a }).d 
name owing to it having been asc r- 
tained that some of the shipments « id 
not consist of pure flour. Other ¢ e- 
ments than wheat, such as bean flour, 
have been found in the samples examin: 1), 
It is hardly likely that there will ever 
be a permanent trade in the markets of 
the United Kingdom in Chinese flour 


C. F. G. Rarxes 








CANADA'S WHEAT CROP 289,498,000 BUS 





Government’s Preliminary Estimate Shows This Figure as Against 193,26),- 


400 for 1919—Oats Yield Placed at 556,719,000 Bus —Average 
Yield of Wheat Per Acre 16.5 Bus 


WinnipeG, Man., Sept. 18.—The first 
reports made by Canadian government 
crop correspondents on the average yields 
per acre of wheat show that, for the 
whole of Canada, the yield per acre this 
year of spring wheat is 1614 bus, com- 
pared with 9¥, last year and with 164% 
bus, the decennial average for the period 
1910-19. 

Applying the average for 1920 to the 
latest estimates of areas sown (these 
areas being shortly subject to final re- 
vision), the government gets as the pre- 
liminary estimate for the whole of Can- 
ada total yields as follows: 





cr Bushels 
1920 1919 
Wheat ............ 289,498,000 193,260,400 
rere re 556,719,000 394,387,000 
MR CTe Tee Ce 64,257,000 56,389,400 
BEE 66 Uh eh as 0045.086 12,915,000 10,207,400 
WOAMMOOR ccc ccscece 11,090,000 5,472,800 


WESTERN PROVINCES 

The following is the preliminary esti- 

mate of total production in the three 

prairie provinces (Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta): 











— Bushels————_, 
1920 1919 
aaa e 260,157,000 165,544,300 
GORGE ccicccsceccces GERBER CCO 235,580,000 
PEGG bvevecaacienss 43,762,000 36,682,400 
ED: ove sieneveevewe 9,820,000 
Flaxseed Trrerery 10,817,000 5,232,300 
By provinces the estimated yields are: 
Bushels 
Manitoba- 1920 1919 
Li. .merey eaererrs 40,305,000 40,975,300 
GRD cvcvessciswise 61,328,000 57,698,000 
) MOC EER Teer eT 19,895,000 17,149,400 
Se anes s bibbchscexe 4,349,000 4,089,400 
2) ree 605,000 520,300 
Saskatchewan— 
WEES Siccecwacces 136,880,000 89,994,000 
WED wawoihs ccswece 173,003,000 112,157,000 
MATOOT bak ecrvcrec 11,640,000 8,971,000 
SE ybs pasts oaboves 3,535,000 2,000,000 
PIAMNOOG © os Kesccece 9,288,000 4,490,000 
Alberta— 
WHOM 6 ccciccdoves 82,972,000 34,575,000 
ee a ee 124,958,000 65,725,000 
pee ee 12,227,000 10,562,000 
BENG. sv tcteescvcdues 1,936,000 1,173,000 
PIRMNOCE oc cisicscs 924,000 222,000 
A. H. Battey. 


Progress of Western Canada’s Crops 


Wiyniree, Man., Sept. 18.—Manitoba’s 
department of agriculture estimates that 
30 per cent of threshing had been com- 
pleted up to Sept. 14. Estimated yields 
per acre for the whole province are as 
follows: wheat, 17 bus; oats, 37; barley, 
24; flaxseed, 11; rye, 17. 

In Saskatchewan, wheat-cutting is com- 
pleted and threshing in most parts has 
commenced. A _ preliminary estimate 
gives wheat an average yield of 14 bus 
per acre in this province. Slight damage 
to late wheat from rust is reported from 
some points, but no danger of frost is 
anticipated. 

Alberta has practically completed 
wheat-cutting, walk harvesting of coarse 
grains has now started. 

Weather throughout the West has been 
warm and dry, and good progress has 
been made during the week with all har- 


vesting operations. Scarcity of labor is 
reported from various points, but, gei- 
erally speaking, harvesting is not suff:r- 
ing to any extent on this account. 

G. Rock 


Montana’s Spring Wheat Crop 

Great Fats, Mont., Sept. 18.—Mon- 
tana’s spring wheat crop estimate mile 
by F. W. Beier, of the United St: 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, is put at ~),- 
160,000 bus, or 5. per cent below ‘he 
August total, the cut being due to jit 
weather. ‘The report says that it covors 
the 51 counties which embrace the eniire 
state, new counties recently created sot 
being considered as such. There is a gvn- 
erally spotted condition, but the observer 
says it is hard to separate the good «nd 
medium sections, as those conditions «x 
ist in all counties. 

The oat crop is estimated at 19,834,100 
bus, or 65 per cent of normal. With 
only 70 per cent of normal condition, the 
barley crop-is put at 1,640,000 bus. Only 
a few sections raise barley, Gall:tin 
County’s crop being good. There wil! be 
4,151,000 bus of corn, according to ‘his 
report, corn having proved the best «ry- 
land crop this year. Present condition is 
75 per cent of normal, 6 per cent un‘ler 
the August estimate. 

The flax crop was badly damaged by 
weather conditions and weeds in August, 
being only 38 per cent of normal, ind 
the forecast is for 1,736,000 bus. he 
apple crop is estimated at 938,000 ‘us, 
while in 1919 it was 1,289,000. It is «sti- 
mated there will be 4,851,000 bus potaives. 

Montana’s wool crop for 1920 is «sti- 
mated at 15,800,000 lbs, compared \ ith 
17,450,000 a year ago. Stock gener lly 
is reported in excellent condition, «nd 
there is an overabundance of good |i) 


in the stack. Joun A. Cuni 


Progress of Indiana Corn 

InpraAnapouis, Inp., Sept. 18,—(orn 
made average progress under favo: ible 
temperature conditions this week. A 
small per cent of it now is safe trom 
frost. The bulk of the crop will be .afe 
by Oct. 10, if moderate weather continues. 

Preparation of soil for seeding » \ieat 
this fall continues throughout the s ate. 
Much of the land is now ready, and -ow- 
ing in the northern counties will be <e- 
eral in the next 10 days. A few rejorts 
have been received of seeding, but the 
cases are few, considering Indiana «s 4 
whole. 

Information as to the probable acr:ag¢ 
is lacking. Observers who have trav: lled 
over the state are inclined to believe that 
it will be about the same as last \ea!; 
which showed a big decline from the pre- 
vious season. 

Epwarp H, Zreen:t. 


(Continued on page 1421.) 
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lour business with a number of Min- 
polis and northwestern mills has been 
y good for the last four or five days, 
ipared with what it has been for many 
nonths. The larger bakers and a few of 
larger jobbers bought round lots, 
ne of which were of very good size. 
‘ourse, the sales were not what would 
called normal for this time of year, 
ig other years for comparison, but 
ding to reports a few sales of 40,000 
i0,000 bbls were made. Several spring 
eat mills say, however, that although 
s the latter part of last week were 
h better, buyers have since dropped 
t of the market. They bought enough 
take care of their temporary require- 
nts, and are sitting tight again. Buy- 
evs are still of the opinion that prices 
| sooner or later be forced down and 
will not, therefore, anticipate their 
ure needs. There is still a good in- 
y for clears, and mills are able to 
ce all they make. 
l‘lour prices have been reduced 20@30c 
millers. Mills quote top patent at 
|2.70@13.30 bbl, standard $12.40@13.10, 
kers patent $12.15@12.70, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks; first clear $10@10.25, second 
car $8@8.25, in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. 
linneapolis. 








MILLFEED 
rhe millfeed situation at Minneapolis 
easier. Prices have been reduced some 
e past week by mills, but there is still 
big difference in their values and those 
ioted by jobbers. The weakness in 

oarse grains and the low offerings from 
ic Southwest are being felt in this mar- 
t, and jobbers look for a big break as 
on as mills begin to operate anywhere 
ir normal capacity. While mills are 
king $39.50@40 ton for bran, sales on 
ck were reported made last week at 
“38@39, and October shipment at $88. 
standard middlings are also easier. Sales 
f track shorts were made on Thursday 
y a jobber at $46.50. Flour middlings 
nd red dog have not weakened appre- 
bly for prompt shipment, but mills 
understood to be quoting October 
ipment at several dollars reduction. 
(Ine large local mill late last week sold a 
sund lot of season bran at $40 ton, but 
iis is high and does not reflect the mar- 
et. 
Mills quote bran at $39.50@40 ton, 
tandard middlings at $46@48, flour mid- 
‘lings at $60@61, and red dog at $70, in 
‘0-lb jutes, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
nting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
ith comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 
1S WOOK. 262000es yankee 219,965 40 


OS WEEN .sccccrencabirns 237,700 43 
QP AGO ccvesecacdetaree 449,605 82 
WO YORRD GOO osivcedcuve 400,940 77 
CS FYORIO GUD oc ccctvdes 432,605 84 
Flour Pct. of 

output activity 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


_ Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
‘owing 17 were in operation Sept. 21: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Ce., A 
and F mills. 
, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Aincoln and Palisade mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C 
(one-half), D and EB mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 


and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pet. 
1920°%...... 50 329,970 147,510 44° 
1919°...... 50 329,970 176,715 53 
1920f...... 62 412,410 148,440 35 
1919f...... 62 412,410 215,425 52 
*Week ending Sept. 18. tWeek ending 
Sept. 11. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 18, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 2,920 3,629 3,779 2,268 
Duluth ........ 2,272 739 5,872 1,351 
Totals ....... 5,192 4,368 9,651 3,619 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Sept. 18, 

1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

















1920 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ... 6,703 10,858 13,290 7,869 
eee 4,041 1,290 10,817 2,271 
eee 10,744 12,148 24,107 10,140 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Sept. 18, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ... 1,403 4,001 5,978 154 
err 2,838 730 «68,520 1,241 
Petals. .. 0000 4,241 4,731 14,498 1,395 


OIL MEAL QUIET 


Inquiry for linseed oil meal is quiet. 
Demand ‘for both prompt and future 
shipment has fallen off considerably the 
last few weeks. This dullness is to be 
expected, however, as the month of Sep- 
tember is considered a dull period. As a 
rule, mills are pretty well sold up, very 
few having much to offer for shipment 
before November. Shipping directions 
also are easier, and mills are not running 
quite as heavily, Oil meal for Septem- 
ber-October shipment is nominally quot- 
ed at $62.50@63 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
and for November shipment $62 is asked. 

The export situation is improving. It 
is reported that eastern mills are doing 
a pretty fair business in oil cake with 
the Continent, especially in Holland. Oil 
meal is understood to be worth about $58 
ton, New York. 


CASH WHEAT LOWER 


Cash wheat at Minneapolis was active 
and steady until today, when weakness in 
the future and coarse grains had a fur- 
ther effect on the market. Choice grades 
were in brisk demand, Local and interior 
mills showed most interest in the best 
milling grades, and paid a good premium 
for what they wanted. Lower grades 
generally were a little easier, and hold- 
ers had to accept lower bids in order to 
move their wheat. Export news had a 
strengthening influence on the market 
last week, but today export news was 
scarce. This, coupled with the weakness 
in coarse grains and the heavier receipts 
at Winnipeg, had a ——s effect here. 
Prices broke seven cents today, and No. 
1 dark closed at $2.4754,@2.575% bu; No. 
1 northern, $2.3754 @2.525%. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grain was weak, and prices on 
all grains show some decline. Corn led in 
the drop, prices on cash being 19¢ lower 
than a week ago. Increasing offerings 
and limited demand caused prices to 
drop daily. Closing, Sept. 20: No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.14@1.15 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.11 
@1.13. 

Oats were more steady than the other 
grains, and only dropped 2c during the 
week, They also were more active, and 
on several days demand was good, espe- 
cially for the choice grades. No. 3 white 
closed at 5644,@56%c bu; No. 4 white, 
53% @553%c. 


MILLER 


Rye was in limited demand. Mills were 
the best buyers, with little demand from 
elevators. No. 2 closed at $1.80%@ 
1.81%, bu, or 7144@8% lower than a week 
ago. 

Barley was slow and easier up to Mon- 
day, when demand picked up some. Of- 
ferings are fairly heavy. No special fea- 
ture to the market. Closing range, 77 
@99c bu. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.51; 
three-day, $3.5014; 60-day, $3.47. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 30%. 


OFF FOR ATLANTIC CITY 


The following left Minneapolis Satur- 
day evening, Sept. 18, for the bakers’ 
convention at Atlantic City: Thomas 
O’Connor and M. L. Molan, Flour State 
Baking Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis; 
John D. Rafert, Occident Baking Co., 
Charles J. Regan, Regan Bros., J. H. 
Cokley and Irving Matson, of the N. A. 
Matson Co., Minneapolis; C. A. Swanson, 
Glenwood, Minn; Harold R. Ward and 
William M. Ballinger, of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co; W. H. Ulrey, the 
Fleischmann Co., St. Paul; L. B. Deni- 
son, Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo, 
Minn; R. T. Beatty, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis; Frank Maas, Maas- 
Keefe Co., and W. R. Cammack, Cres- 
cent Creamery Co., St. Paul. 

Others from the Northwest, who left 
‘for the convention earlier, were: William 
M. Regan, Regan Bros., Lewis F. Bol- 
ser, Excelsior Baking Co., Guy A. Thom- 
as, W. R. Morris, Ashby Miller and H. 
R. McLaughlin, the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Professor Harry Snyder, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., M. Hutchinson, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., M. R. Lauritzen 
and H. H. Deal, Northwestern Bakers’ 
and Confectioners’ Co., P. M. Marshall 
and William Fulton, Shane Bros. & Wil- 
son Co., Minneapolis; A. L. Goodman, 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth; 
F. A. Ruenitz, Springfield (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co. 


FRUEN CEREAL CO. TO BUILD 


The Fruen Cereal Co., Minneapolis, 
has commenced construction work on its 
new blending plant and warehouse. at 
Thomas and Western avenues North. It 
will be two stories high with basement, 
56x60, for the present, and will replace 
the old plant which burned Aug. 17, 1920. 
It will cost about $35,000. 


BARLEY FEED RULING 


At a meeting of federal and state au- 
thorities and manufacturers and jobbers 
of feed, held at Minneapolis Sept. 2, it 
was agreed upon what ingredients ground 
barley should be made from, but no 
definite decision was arrived at as to the 
name under which lower grade feed bar- 
ley should be marketed. Since this meet- 
ing the dairy and food commission has 
carefully considered the proposals made 
at that time, and in an order signed by 
C. Heen, commissioner, and H. A. Hal- 
vorson, chemist in charge, it is stated 
that, in order to obtain uniform and 
proper labels for certain kinds of ground 
barley products which will be fair to all 
concerned, the dairy and food depart- 
ment will require compliance with the 
following rulings: 

14.—Registration and labeling under 
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the Minnesota feed law will not be re- 
quired on ground barley made from No. 
4 or better Minnesota grade, if the crude 
fiber does not exceed 7 per cent. 
15.—Meals made from sample grade 
barley or having more than 7 per cent 
fiber must be registered and labeled 
“Mixed Feed Barley,’ with ingredients 
given as composed of barley, other grains, 
and weed seeds, on both registration and 
label. The chemical analysis must also 
be stated. Barley must predominate, and 
no foreign material of any kind can be 
added to or mixed with naturally grown 
barley if this brand name is used, 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 
Finn Schoning, of the a/s Mercator, 
Christiania, Norway, was a Minneapolis 
visitor last week. 
Screenings are much lower, in sym- 
pathy with decline in other grains and 
the lack of demand. 


The Archer-Daniels Linseed Co.; Min- 
neapolis, has increased its capital stock 
from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Spencer, 
Iowa, is building a fireproof warehouse 
26x32, and will handle flour and feed. 


Magnus Olson, night watchman in one 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co.’s mills, was 
found dead in the basement of the mill 
Sept. 21; he was 60 years old. 


W. C. Hoareau, district manager at 
Quebec for the Interprovincial Flour 
Mills, Ltd., was in Minneapolis last week, 
calling on the baking trade. From here 
he went to central states territory. 


The Hanover (Minn.) Milling Co. re- 
cently bought the mill of J. H. Dick at 
Albertville, Minn., which is being re- 
modeled and additional machinery in- 
stalled, including motors for power. 


The 50-bbl mill of the Big Timber 
(Mont.) Milling Co. is owned by R. L. 
Ballou, of Jefferson, N. C. The mill 
has been idle for some time, and the 
owner is considering selling this property. 


E. C. Bisbee, vice-president of the Mid- 
land Linseed Products Co., and Harry 
R. Shepardson, manager of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., have been elected di- 
rectors of the Manufacturers’ Club of ~ 
Minneapolis. 


The Minneapolis Traffic Club will hold 
its eighth annual banquet at the Radis- 
son Hotel, Thursday evening, Oct. 21. 
Those in charge of the programme state 
that speakers of national repute are ex- 
pected to be present. 


L. J. Gordon, son of J. M. Gordon, 
treasurer Chippewa Milling Co., Monte- 
video, Minn., left on the special train, 
Saturday evening, for the bakers’ conven- 
tion at Atlantic City. After the meeting 
Mr. Gordon will go to the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


The St. Anthony & Dakota elevator at 
Amherst, S. D., was totally destroyed by 
fire last week. Approximately 18,000 
bus of grain and all books and records 
in the elevator office were burned. It was 
owned by the St. Anthony & Dakota Ele- 
vator Co., Minneapolis. 


Roy W. Geer, until recently with the 
Martens & Ketels Milling Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa, on Oct. 1 will represent the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., of Kansas City, 
acting as special representative and cov- 
ering all points east and south, calling on 
jobbers and large bakers. 








Wholesale Feed Prices 
Prices for feeds on Sept. 11, in dollars per ton, for ton lots or more, as reported by the 
Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture: 





4 
ss 
° 
Commodity — § a 
- 
7 E 
° o 
Wheat bran— ive) Z 
eee 9. 49.50 
Soft winter ... 49.50 
TEMPE WIMEEP cccccsceccavocce 50.00 49.560 
Wheat middlings— 
Spring (standard) .......... 57.00 565.00 
OS rere 67.00 65.00 
MOSER WEEP: oss ccvrcvewde ces 65.00 55.00 
Hard winter wheat shorts... .... eese 
WMye MIMGIMGT cscs ccc cccesccsses 58.00 
High protein meals— 
EAMBGOE din be cccccccescecsvree 63.00 62.50 
Cottonseed (41 per cent)..... 64.50 aaae 
Cottonseed (36 per cent)..... 61.50 60.50 
No. 1 alfalfa meal (medium).... 50.00 .... 
Glutem FeO ccc ccc ccctescsvivens 67.00 
Hominy feed .........0seeeeeeeee 66.00 
CUOUMET MRETOD cccccsceccavecsuce 59.06 
Beet POMP oi cc cccccevccsdesects 60.00 


Z 2 

a S ra] 
. ¢ 2 a 6g @ % 
3 i=] a & es = an 

s 3 & = x 2 g 

z 3 & re 

by < aA oS Ss 6 x 
48.50 652.00 48.00 49.00 42.00 S des oe%e 
49.00 52.00 49.00 50.00 .... «... 40.00 
48.00 62.00 48.00 49.00 43.50 40.00 39.00 
58.00 65.00 653.50 56.00 60.00 eee 

+++ 70.00 58.00 65.00 seue abee 

-++- 657.00 63.00 55.00 49.50 inka 

+++ 70.00 57.00 ie -»- 57.50 67.00 
67.00 eoee --+» 69.00 65.00 47.50 eves 
63.50 ... 60.00 65.00 66.00 70.00 66.00 
63.00 econ hens we oes --+-+ 57.00 
58.75 62.00 68.50 67.00 69.75 secs otbe 
«eee 48.00 «see 41,00 38.00 39.00 36.00 
62.00 a+09 -»» 64.50 68.75 see.e aed.s 
64.50 66.00 63.00 60.00 57.00 68.00 
ee ke pase 56.00 54.00 ever eée5e 
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Is IT A MUD TURTLE? 


Sitting on the creek bank here in the 
Southwest, it appears that something is 
playing around the bait. All of this past 
week the old jug cork with the line run 
through it has been bobbing about in a 
strange way. Two or three times it has 
made curious circles in the water, now 
and then it has wobbled from side to side 
with little, half-inebriated dips which car- 
ried it partly under water; a couple of 
times a snake-feeder tried to light on it, 
but was frightened away when the old 
cork spun around and around; on at 
least three or four occasions there was a 
sharp jerk at the line, sufficient to carry 
the bob clean under the surface and 
make a slight tremor at the end of the 

ole. 

The signs look good. For weeks, mill- 
ers have had the pole stuck in the mud 
bank and have been amusing themselves 
watching a muskrat swimming down the 
creek a ways, contemplating the hawks 
flying around over by the big river and 
wondering if the ginger ale tastes any 
less worse now that it has gotten warm- 
ish, lying in the bottom of the boat. But 
a little while ago, it seemed worth while 
to sneak quietly down the bank, pull the 
end of the pole out of the mud and get 
set for a heave if whatever it is that is 
fooling with the worm takes a notion to 
run away with it. 

There is expectancy in the air, and a 
new look of bright eagerness on the face 
of the fisherman. Perhaps nothing will 
come of it. Maybe it is only a sunfish 
ambitious beyond its size. Possibly it is 
a fussy little perch. There is a chance 
that it may be a five-inch bullhead that, 
being a bullhead, hasn’t sense enough to 
leave honest bait alone and make off to 
where somebody is using liver. By some 
of the signs, the nibble may be taken for 
an eel. 

Still and all, there is always a chance 
that, if it isn’t one of these things or a 
crawdad, it may be, after all, a regular, 
water-swimming, fry-size he fish. About 
the only thing to be done is to keep all 
set for the pull-out, and hope as hard 
as anything that it doesn’t turn out to be 
a mud turtle. 





THE MILLING SITUATION 


A slow but gradual improvement was 
to be noticed in the milling situation this 
week, largely the result of exhausted 
stocks. The business done by the mills 
was not what it would have been had the 
wheat market shown more signs of sta- 
bility. 

One of the particularly unhealthful 
features of the situation is the fact that 
a comparatively large per cent of the 
business done has been consummated by 
a small percentage of the mills. This 
situation is commented on by the Mill- 
ers’ Exchange in the following words: 
“Indications are for a quserally larger 
volume of business, but it is being done 
by a comparatively small percentage of 
the mills, which is not a healthful trade 
condition.” 

What anxiety was displayed for the 
higher grades of flour came largely from 
jobbers in the central states, who, how- 
ever, were quite reluctant to meet the 
prices asked by the mills, even though 
hard winter wheat short patent flour, 
cotton 98’s, f.o.b. Kansas City, showed a 
reduction of 50c per bbl at the close of 
the week, being quoted at $12.25@12.50. 
Ninety-five per cent, quoted at $11.75@ 
12, was down 20@45c. Straight grade, 


$11.50@11.75, was 20@30c under last 
week’s closing quotations. 

Several mills state that the retail 
trade reports an increased interest in 
flour, and brokers says that the local 
trade of the interior mills is more active. 
With these conditions existifg, millers 
believe a still further improvement will 
be effected in the milling ‘situation next 
week, providing the wheat market shows 
some strength or stability. 

The demand for clears and low-grade 
continues active. As an exceptionally 
large percentage of the lower grades of 
flour are for New York destination, it is 
generally supposed that this flour will 
ultimately go into the export trade. First 
clear, jute 140’s, quoted at $10@10.50, is 
25c¢ bbl under last week’s price. Second 
clears are quoted at $8.25@9, and low- 
grade at $7.25@8. 

MILLFEED 

Considerable activity occurred in the 
millfeed market this week on a sharp de- 
cline. September bran, quoted at $36@ 
37 ton, is about $2 under last week’s clos- 
ing quotations. Shorts for immediate 
shipment likewise showed a marked de- 
cline, brown shorts at $46@47, dropping 
about $6 ton, and gray shorts at $53@54, 
easing off $3. Most of the demand, how- 
ever, was for October and November 
shipment, the trade generally ignoring 
September bran, apparently not desir- 
ing to hold it until the time for its con- 
sumption. October bran sold for $35 
_ton, and brown shorts for the same month 
were quoted at $45. Gray shorts for Oc- 
tober shipment were priced at $50. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output = activity 
ee WE CaS cn sSeccoveees 68,000 70 
BARGE WOO csccccccnccccccs OURee 59 
Ss ee are 85,200 90 
PWS FORTS BHO vices scccuce 79,100 96 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 91 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 450,570 281,836 62 
Last week ....... 454,770 252,021 55 
RORP OHO. ccisvvces 426,270 362,977 85 
Two years ago... 380,070 326,474 86 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 9,949 bbls this week, 6,917 last 
week, 6,158 a year ago and 1,300 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, eight report do- 
mestic business good, 36 fair, and 27 
slow and quiet. 


FLOUR INSPECTION TO BEGIN 


At a meeting of the Kansas City Flour 
and Feed Club, Sept. 14, plans for the 
establishment of actual Board of Trade 
flour and feed inspection at Kansas City 
were announced to be fully completed. 
A. W. Estabrook, for some years in 
charge of the somewhat nominal and 
little used Board of Trade-inspection, has 
been continued in charge, and will create 
an organization for the purpose of sam- 
pling, weighing and inspecting cars in 
the yards. So far as desired by the feed 
trade, the inspection will be extended to 
include sampling and passing on the con- 
dition of millfeeds. 

The Flour and Feed Club voted to hold 
its next monthly dinner in the country. 


NOTES 

The 50-bbl flour mill of the Elkhart 

(Kansas) Mills has been completed and 
is now in operation. 

The Holland-O’Neal Milling Co., 

Springfield, Mo., has.purchased the J. 








A. Snadon grain elevator at Pennsboro, 
Mo. 

Jacob Theobald, of the Theobald Mill- 
ing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, visited the Kan- 
sas City trade this week. 

H. C. Kreuz, general manager of the 
Guthrie (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
visited in Kansas City this week. 

Otis B. Durbin, of the Durbin Broker- 
age Co., Kansas City, will attend the 
bakers’ convention in Atlantic City. 

L. E. Moses, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, has re- 
turned from a business trip in the East. 

A. J. Stern, vice-president of Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., 
called on the trade in Kansas City this 
week. 

F. V. Hartz, of the General Commer- 
cial Co., Ltd., of the United States, New 
York, called on Kansas City millers this 
week, 

C. J. Morrison, secretary and treasurer 
of the Morrison Bros. Mills, Jefferson, 
Okla., called on the Kansas City trade 
this week. 

R. C. Kramer, sales manager for the 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., called on the trade in Kansas 
City this week. 

The Smith Flour & Feed Co., Spring- 
field, Mo., has been sold to A. D. Allen, 
formerly with the Paragon (Mo.) Mo- 
lasses Feed Mills. 

The Cramer Mill & Elevator Co., 
Clovis, N. M., is building a 60,000-bu 
grain elevator at Clovis, and a 12,000-bu 
plant at Havener, N. M. 

Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales 
manager of the Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, was in Kansas City 
this week on his way east. 

H. .J. Owens, sales manager of the 
Bulte Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.), 
Kansas City, is visiting at Washington 
and other points in the East. 

J. Juul, sales manager of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
left Saturday for Atlantic City, where 
he will attend the bakers’ convention. 

The Farmers’ Union Co-operative Ele- 
vator Co., Humboldt, Neb., which is 
building a grain elevator at that place, 
expects to build a flour mill at a future 
date. 

Martin E. Ismert, sales manager of the 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
left Thursday for Atlantic City, where 
he will attend the bakers’ convention next 
week, ; 
Mrs. M. E. Flood, saleswoman for the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
has been made assistant to H. S. Levi- 
ston, the company’s representative in 
Boston. 

Frank A. Howard, manager of the 
Kansas City office of the Updike Grain 
Co., Omaha, Neb., has been elected to 
membership in the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. 


L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, and Mrs. 
Hurd, were in Kansas City, Thursday, 
on their way east, where they will spend 
a fortnight. 


J. W. Krehbiel, president of the 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., and 
Mrs. Krehbiel, were in Kansas City this 
week on their way home from a month’s 
visit in the East. 


James Allen, of James Allen & Co., 
Belfast, Ireland, flour importers, and 
Mrs. Allen, spent the week in Kansas 
City. They are on a two months’ com- 
bined business and pleasure trip in the 
United States. 


H. D. Yoder, vice-president and sales 
manager of the Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., and Mrs. Yoder, were in Kan- 
sas City this week on their way east, 
where Mr. Yoder will attend the bakers’ 
convention at Atlantic City. 


John W. Cain, sales manager of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co,. Kansas City, 
left for the East, Friday. He will at- 
tend the bakers’ convention at Atlantic 
City, and afterwards visit other eastern 
points before returning home. 


J. J. Merrill, chief engineer, and five 
other engineers for the Corn Products 
Refining Co., were in Kansas City, Thurs- 
day, inspecting the site upon which the 
company is to erect a $7,500,000 plant, 
for which plans are now being drawn. 
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The Liberty Milling & Ice Co., Man 
hattan, Kansas, will at once begin th 
construction of tile grain storage tanks 
with a total capacity of 50,000 bus. Th 
company expects to begin the erection 0; 
a new 1,000-bbl flour mill in time to hay 
it completed for the 1921 crop. 

Dilts & Morgan, Kansas City graiy, 
merchants, have opened a branch offic. 
in Omaha, Neb., under the manageme 
of J. R. Schmidt, a member of the fir 
A general cash grain business will 
done through the new office, which wi)! 
also maintain a private wire service jo 
other markets. 

That the use of power machinery for 
wheat farming in Kansas is rapidly coi- 
ing into practice is demonstrated by te 
fact that the 14,370 tractors in use in 
the state in 1920 is an increase in the 
last year of 5,686 tractors, or 65.5 per 
cent. In 1915 only 2,493 tractors were in 
use in the state. 

The Bucklin (Kansas) Milling ( 
owned by H. A. Bollenbacher, Georve 
Koopman and Fred W. Hiss, all of Grext 
Bend, Kansas, is building a 100-bb] flour 
mill at Bucklin, to be completed abort 
the first of the year. The plant, which 
will be operated by electric motors, is .o 
constructed that its capacity may be 
creased to 300 bbls later. Mr. Koopman 
will manage the mill. 

The Kansas City office of the United 
States Grain Corporation has been for 
mally closed. A few remaining unsvct- 
tled claims from this territory perta 
ing to storage and other matters will be 
handled through the Corporation’s office 
in New York. D. F. Piazzek, second 
vice-president in charge of the Kansas 
City office, has announced no definite 
plans for the future. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansis, 
who has just returned from a visit in 
California, where he was accompanied |) 
his wife, and F. O. Jones, associated with 
the same company, were in Kansas Cit) 
a day on their way east, where they will 
attend the bakers’ convention at Atlantic 
City. Mr. Goerz stated that work will 
begin on the company’s new mill at 
McPherson, Kansas, within a fortnight 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade this 
week, the rule permitting the seller to 
accept official destination weights on con- 
signed grain was rescinded by the adop- 
tion of the following resolution: “That 
official destination weights can be ap- 
plied only to current business transacted 
from day to day, but on sales already 
consummated, where transfer has not 
been made, grain may be forwarded on 
official destination weights, providing 
both buyer and seller agree thereto.” 

The port of New Orleans cleared 7,- 
525,115 bus wheat, 100,372 bus corn, | 
305 bus oats and 1,647,526 bus barley in 
August, according to the monthly report 
of the chief inspector. In the last two 
months New Orleans has cleared 12,5\)2.- 
772 bus wheat, against 2,160,332 the same 
period last year; corn, 198,392, against 
267,680; oats, 145,705, against 500,205; 
barley, 2,062,860, against 2,622,466; rve, 
25,000 bus, against nothing. On Aug. 31 
there were on board ship, but not cleared, 
2,022,377 bus wheat and 116,666 bus |ar- 
ley. 





Mexican Export Duties 
Wasurnoeton, D. C., Sept. 18. 
export duty rates have been established 
in Mexico upon wheat, wheat flour «nd 
other cereals, according to the Bureau 

of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Trade Commissioner C. H. Cunnng- 
ham has telegraphed the bureau from 
Mexico City, under date of Sept. 19, 
that the new export tariff permits the 
exportation of rice flour, wheat flour, 
rice, wheat, corn, unshelled coconuts, «ind 
copra, with the following export duties: 
rice flour, .2 peso per kilo; wheat flour, 
.2; rice, .15; wheat, .1; corn, .03 peso per 
kilo. Unshelled coconuts and copra «re 
free of duty. (The peso is equal to ‘Sc, 

par value; the kilo equals 2.2 lbs.) 

Joun J. Marrinay. 
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A real-estate man quoted in the Ameri- 
can Contractor says the public is bidding 
against itself in keeping up the demand 
for luxuries, cupeetaliy automobiles, 
when there is such acute need of labor 
and materials for building. 
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OWNERSHIP OF SHIPMENTS 


Opinion of Kansas Court Deals with Question 
of Who May Sue Railways for Loss 
of or Injury to Merchandise 


rhe opinion of the Kansas supreme 
court on a rehearing in the case of Ben- 
1 ys. Dickinson, 190 Pac. 757, deals 
with the question as to who may main- 
tuin suit against a railway company for 
los. of, or injury to, a shipment in trans- 
it vnder an order bill of lading attached 
to the customary draft for purchase 
n ey. 
1c Rule contracted to sell plaintiff a 
car of corn, and shipped it to himself 
uncer an order bill of lading. The day 
the corn arrived at its destination, plain- 
ti? paid a draft attached to the bill of 
lading, the payment being made at a 
polit distant from the destination of the 
siipment. After paying the draft, plain- 
ti) declined to accept the corn from the 
delivering railway company on account 
of it having become wet and rotten be- 
cause of a leaky condition of the car 

Plaintiff's suit against the receiv- 
f one of the railroads was dismissed, 
on the ground that the title did not pass 
io him until he paid the draft—after the 
| had arrived at his destination—and 
thal, therefore, he was not the propér 
»arty to sue for the loss or injury, except 
as he may have taken an assignment of 
shipper’s cause of action against the 
ier. Reaffirming this decision on a 
ring, the supreme court says: 
\ppellant [plaintiff] now insists that 
indorsement of the bill of lading as- 
d to Bennett all the rights the con- 
r had in the original contract of 
nent, which would be true if Bennett 
been the consignee, because in such 
a delivery by the consignor to the 
ier makes the carrier the agent of 
consignee... . 
it may be well to state again a few 
ieral principles which govern the right 
naintain an action against the carrier 
loss or damage to goods in transit. 
ere the goods are shipped on an 
ven’ bill of lading delivered to the con- 
nee, the carrier becomes liable to the 
signee for any loss in transit. . ‘ 
ima facie the consignee is entitled to 
possession of the consigned goods, 
| may sustain an action for damages 
transit. . . . This follows necessarily 
ym the well-established rule that where 
jods are shipped to a consignee the car- 

r becomes the agent of the consignee. 

1 other words, delivery to the carrier is 

delivery to the consignee. 

“It frequently happens that the right 

) maintain such an action is concurrent 

1 consignor and consignee [e.g., where 

consignor has bargained to deliver 
b. destination], a judgment in one 
it being a bar to any other suit for 

e same loss. Moreover, any one hay- 

g a special interest in the goods or the 

ipment may maintain the action... . 

“Again, where the consignor releases 

| claim to goods lost in transit, the 

signee is the proper party to sue for 

e loss. . . . In this case . . .the same 

erson was both consignor and consignee, 

id the universal rule is that, if the ven- 
ior reserves title to the goods, the vendee 

at no risk until the goods are actually 

clivered to him; and so, in such a case, 
ie right to maintain an action for in- 
iry to the goods during transit rests 
lone with the vendor, who is the only 
party incurring a risk. [There are ju- 
icial authorities which qualify this rule, 

s applied to cases where loss occurs in 
‘transit after the buyer has taken up an 
order bill of lading, or where it is shown 
that the seller shipped to his own order 
only for the purpose of securing pay- 
ment of the purchase price.] . . . 

“A very pertinent inquiry is, Upon 
whom would the loss have fallen if the 
car of corn had been by an act of God 
destroyed while in transit? Beyond any 
question upon Rule, who, as the trial 
court found, took good care to see that 
he retained absolute title until Bennett 
paid the draft and took up the bill of 
lading. Bennett had no general or spe- 
cial interest in the property, and in- 
curred no risk in its transportation. . . . 

“Bennett’s situation in respect of dam- 
ages to the corn in transit was no dif- 
ferent from what it would have been if, 
on the day he paid the draft and received 
the bill of lading, he had purchased any 
other property by a bill of sale, and dis- 
covered that before it became his prop- 
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erty it had been damaged by the fault 
or neglect of a third party. It is clear 
that he would have no cause of action 
against the party at fault, because it is 
the law that, where property is injured 
or destroyed, ‘the loss falls upon the 
holder of the legal title’... 

“Rule had a cause of action against 
the carrier, and if Bennett had procured 
an assignment of Rule’s cause of action 
a different question would be presented. 
But there was no assignment of Rule’s 
cause of action, and plaintiff’s action 
was not brought, nor was it prosecuted, 
upon the theory of such an assignment.” 


A. L. H. Srreet. 





When Crops Are Harvested 
Usual percentage of crops harvested in 
months indicated, based upon estimates of 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates: 
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cm——Per cent ‘ 
Wheat— June July Aug. Sept. 
New York .......0006 ee 78 20 2 
Pennsylvania . ° 3 90 7 ee 
Virginia ...... cece SS 31 1 és 
QED crcccccdevceccces 15 84 1 ee 
EMGIBMA. 2c ccccccseses 34 63 3 oe 
TUIMGIS wcccvcsccccece 35 59 6 es 
Michigan ........05+5 ee 75 23 2 
Minnesota .......206% ee 21 76 3 
BEISBOUFE occ cvcccssces 61 38 1 ‘3 
North Dakota ....... oe 3 75 22 
South Dakota ....... ee 31 66 
Nebraska .........++. 3 92 5 
FEOMGAS occ ccccccccces 49 51 ee 
Oklahoma ........e.- 70 28 ee 
DOBBS. ccccccccccvoess 70 23 ee = 
BEOMER ccccccccccce ee 17 60 23 
Washington ......... 26 55 19 
United States ... 22.0 42.3 28.4 6.5 
Oats— 
WOW BOPM cccisviscce e 20 70 10 
Pennsylvania ........ es 31 64 5 
Gee cdceversvcicsecs 59 41 ° 
BRRIGER ccc cscccscive 2 72 26 
TIHMOIG cccccccscccces 4 80 16 
WISCONSin .ncccccsses 31 67 
Minnesota .........+.- 35 62 3 


TOWER ccccscscsccccces 1 80 19 





North Dakota ... 8 70 22 

South Dakota .. 43 55 2 

Nebraska ...... ° 1 79 20 

KQNSas .ccccccees os §6889 73 

Oklahoma ......seeee 60 39 

TORBS co ccccceccccccce 64 24 1 

MGMEARE 2c ccccccccee ee 9 61 30 
United States ... 7.9 652.9 34.2 3.8 

Barley— 

WISCONSIN .occccccces 67 33 

Minnesota ........... ee 69 29 2 

North Dakota ........ ea 25 68 7 

South Dakota ........ os 70 28 2 

Camtermia .cccccccces 33 41 18 3 
United States ... 8.2 651.6 33.9 4.9 

Rye— 

NOW ZOSM .cccccsccce 1 76 22 1 

Pennsylvania ........ 5 87 8 

TMGIAMA cccccccescccs 38 59 3 

Michigan ....cccccees 1 76 23 


Minnesota 


North Dakota ....... es 65 35 
South Dakota ........ 1 82 17 
Nebraska ....++-s005 9 85 6 
United States ...11.3 71.5 16.3 0.7 
Buckwheat— 
Mew TOPE cccsccceces 8 oe 4 69 
Pennsylvania ........ ee ee 3 68 
Michigan. ..cccccccccs 3 64 
United States ... .. 0.8 6.7 64.9 
Flaxseed— 
Minnesota ..........- e° 6 50 41 
North Dakota ....... oe os 28 62 
South Dakota ....... ee 4 37 61 
BROMTAMR .cccccccccee on 30 59 
United States ... 0.1 3.0 31.5 656.5 
Rice— 
LiOUMIAMR .eccccccces 1 22 45 
DORMER cccccccccccvccre oe 2 23 30 
APRANBAS 2 occcccccces oe ee 1 28 
Califormia ...ccccccse ‘ ee 5 
United States ... .. 0.9 15.3 33.0 


Texas harvests 7 per cent of its wheat 
crop in May, and Oklahoma 2 per cent; % 
of 1 per cent of the country’s wheat crop 
is harvested in May, and 3-10 of 1 per cent 
in October. One per cent of the country’s 
oats crop (11 per cent of the Texas crop and 
1 per cent of Oklahoma’s) is harvested in 
May, and 2-10 of 1 per cent in October. Of 
the barley crop, 1.2 per cent (5 per cent of 
California’s crop) is harvested in May, and 
2-10 of 1 per cent in October. Of the rye 
crop, 2-10 of 1 per cent is harvested in May, 
and 7-10 of 1 per cent (1 per cent of New 
York’s crop) in October. Of the buckwheat 
crop, 26.7 per cent is harvested in October 
and 9-10 of 1 per cent in November. Of the 
flax crop, 8.9 per cent is harvested in Oc- 
tober. Of the rice crop, 33.8 per cent is 
harvested in October, 14.6 per cent in No- 
vember, and 2.4 per cent in December. 





Italy—Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Italy, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Corn 


Oats Barley 


1920...... Ch? 27,055 6,081 
1919...... 169,769 ..... 34,695 8,327 
1918...... 176,368 66,9256 41,336 9,186 
1917...... 139,999 76,452 33,889 7,422 
1916...... 191,249 81,547 28,742 11,041 
1916...... 170,541 121,824 31,443 11,051 
1914...... 169,581 104,966 26,827 6,917 
1913...... 214,405 108,388 43,469 10,803 
1912...... 165,720 98,668 28,306 8,403 
1911...... 192,395 93,680 40,973 10,882 





There has been no break in the dull- 
ness that has prevailed in the flour trade 
since about the middle of June. Occa- 
sionally, with a decline in the price of 
wheat, a few straggling buyers would 
come into the market and purchase a car 
or two of such flour as was actually 
needed. 

Millers, of late, have given much 
thought to the ailments of the trade, yet 
are unable, at their clinics, to solve them 
or to offer a speedy remedy. All agree 
that the disease, if it may be termed 
such, has reached its crisis, or should 
do so shortly. Since it began, millers in 
all sections have found their profit sheets 
gradually showing losses, due to idleness 
of their mills. It is pointed out that the 
labor problem today does not reflect the 
advanced cost of wages alone, but also 
the necessity of maintaining help, at full 
pay, whether employed or not. These 
features are among those that will enter 
into the cost of future milling; regard- 
less of lower levels of wheat, the loss 
being met under past and present condi- 
tions is going to be figured, in some way, 
into flour values hereafter. 

In this market the reported sale of a 
few cars by an individual miller’s agent 
or broker would spread in the trade like 
the news of a disastrous fire or a sudden 
panic. The broker who sells a car or 
two goes about with such a smile as 
denotes the accomplishment of a wonder. 

There were a few sales of clears 
booked this week, and some of the higher 
grades. Of the latter the bookings rep- 
resented almost entirely spot flour, or 
flour that had come within the claim de- 
partment of a railroad, necessitating 
some disposition. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TU. WOON 5.46 cress evecvcus 18,250 61 
EMS WOOK cocssscccccowece 16,000 55 
We BE. Se cdcacvcdecbhovces Meee 91 
TWO FORTO BHO cc cvrccecces 24,750 | 93 


MILLING DEMAND ACTIVE 


Milling demand for wheat has this 
week been the most active of the season. 
Millers in Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York and other states have had or- 
ders here for wheat, and some have been 
here in person. Sales for the week ag- 
gregated over 500,000 bus. Totals of ship- 
ments in all positions were in excess of 
the receipts. Offerings of red winters 
were light, and with an active demand 
premiums, after a break at the start, ad- 
vanced over 3c, with a range of 9@13c 
over December, the highest premiums be- 
ing .paid in the closing days, despite the 
decline in coarse grains. 

Hard winters were taken fairly at 8@ 
1214,c over December for No. 1, with Buf- 
falo millers good buyers. Dark northern 
springs were in active demand, and al- 
though selling at 18¢c over December 
early in the week, were 21@23c later. 
Mixed wheats received more attention, and 
sold at good premiums. Millers south of 
the Ohio River have taken a fair quantity 
of soft wheat, and the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co. bought a cargo of 150,000 bus 
Canadian wheat at 20c over Chicago De- 
cember, f.o.b. cars here. 


DEATH OF RICHARD 8, LYON 


Richard Starkweather Lyon, a former 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
residing at 1705 Ridge Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Ill., died at the Evanston Hospital, 


Sept. 15, of pneumonia. Mr. Lyons was 
for years a member of the old firm of 
Merrill & Lyon, his partner being J. E. 
Merrill, who was also a president and 
late secretary of the Board of Trade. 
Mr. Lyon was born in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Oct. 18, 1843. After graduating from 
Union College at Schnectady, N. Y., in 
1865, he came to Chicago and was a 


-member of the Board of Trade for more 
than 40 years. 


He served as a director 
from 1892 to 1896, and had two terms 
as vice-president, becoming its president 
in 1899. Mr. Lyon was a member of the 
Illinois Club, and in 1895 served as its 
president. He was also a member of 
the University and Union League clubs, 
and the Chi Psi Fraternity. e is sur- 
vived by a widow and two daughters, 
Mrs. Mildred Lyon Brown, of Evanston, 
Ill, and Mrs. E. R. Fancher, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The funeral was held Saturday after- 
noon, Sept. 18, at Rose Hill Chapel. The 
Board of Trade appointed a special com- 
mittee to attend the services. 


EXPORT WHEAT BUYING 


Export buying of wheat was more 
spasmodic this week, and sales in all po- 
sitions against which futures were bought 
aggregated over 1,500,000 bus, largely at 
the Gulf. Active buying of December 
early in the week made a sharp advance 
in prices, which was lost later, and fol- 
lowed by a rally, despite the sharp de- 
cline in corn. Charters for several car- 
goes of wheat were made at 5c to Buf- 
falo, the best of the season. 

Buying of rye by exporters at sea- 
board was not so large as of late, al- 
though enough demand existed for cash 
rye to keep it at a premium of around 
2c over September. The country is show- 
ing more disposition to sell cash rye, and 
the movement has increased moderately. 

Corn prices have dropped to the lowest 
since October, 1917, for December and 
May delivery, getting below $1.10, while 
September, which is congested, has been 
around 19@20c over December. The 
Armour Grain Co. and New York inter- 
ests have been long September, and the 
latter were credited with selling all corn 
futures in large volume, making a break 
of over 12c. 


UNITED STATES WHEAT SURPLUS 


The Chicago trader, who is bullish on 
wheat, estimates that the United States 
can spare only 210,000,000 bus after al- 
lowing 50,000,000 for carry-over. He esti- 
mates domestic consumption at 583,000,- 
000 bus, and the consumption and seed 
requirements at 658,000,000. According 
to Bradstreet’s, since July 1, 99,938,000 
bus have already cleared, and exporters 
estimate that between 60,000,000 and 70,- 
000,000 bus have been sold and not 
cleared, This he figures brings the ex- 
ports and sales up to 165,000,000 bus. 


NOTES 


Quotations on bags today were as fol- 
lows: 98-lb cotton, $214, including print- 
ing and freight to points in Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Illinois; 140-lb jutes, 10-oz 
ordinary, $169, f.o.b, factory. : 

Several of the travelling flour salesmen 
who cover near-by territory are of the 
opinion that the bakers of Indiana are 
booked up on flour to a greater extent 
than are those in this state. 


A few lots of Canadian flour were sold 
here during the week. The grades were 
first clears and straights. It is under- 
stood values were somewhat less than the 
mills in the spring wheat states were 
naming. 

Joseph Zirnheld, president of the Zirn- 
held Flour Co., St. Louis, is —s a 
few days’ vacation in Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. His company has represented 
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J. B. A. Kern & Sons on rye flour in 
St. Louis for many years. 


Edward Olson, general utility repre- 
sentative for the Federal System of Bak- 
eries of America, has resigned his posi- 
tion, effective Sept. 25. e local office 
force of the Federal company has been 
transferred to the general offices in Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Flour stocks in the United States and 
Canada, Sept. 1, as compiled by the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, were 1,914,000 bbls, com- 

ared with 2,069,000 Aug. 1 and 1,697,000 
Bept. 1, last year. Canadian stocks in- 
cluded in the above were 124,000 bbls, 
against 142,000 in August. 


The movement of wheat from the 
farms in the United States during Au- 

st, as estimated by the Daily Trade 

ulletin, was 68,000,000 bus. In July 
there were 58,000,000 bus marketed, and 
in August last year 105,000,000. Farm- 
ers in most sections are not inclined to 
sell. 


C. S. Chase, sales manager of the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
was here Monday and Tuesday to talk 
over conditions with F. A. Escott, of the 
Escott Flour Co., Milwaukee, Wis., who 
has the company’s account in that mar- 
ket, and S. Steeg, who has it for the 
local trade. 


The Armour Grain Co. was the largest 
buyer of cash corn to fill shipping con- 
tracts. There was also considerable 
bought by elevator interests for delivery 
on September sales. The Corn Products 
Co. was out of the market part of the 
week. It is grinding 75,000 bus corn per 
day, and reports a ready sale. 


J. O. Laird, sales manager of the Up- 
dike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., was in 
Chicago the latter part of the week, and 
will join the bakers and others on their 
way to the bakers’ convention in Atlantic 
City, N. J., on Sunday. He was highly 
pleased with the recent purchase by the 
Updike Co. of the Phoenix Milling Co.’s 
mill and elevator at Davenport, Iowa. 


J. W. Krehbiel, president of the 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., was 
here Tuesday and Wednesday, having 
been on a business and pleasure trip to 
the East. Mr. Krehbiel was of the same 
opinion as many of the travelling millers, 
namely, that buyers quite generally have 
made few purchases of flour. He reports 
receipts of wheat so far have been light. 


Finn Schoning, representing A/S Mer- 
cator, importers, Christiania, Norway, 
who has been in this country and South 
America for some time, is visiting mills 
in the Northwest and Southwest. He 
was in Chicago on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. Mr. Schoning said he was very cer- 
tain that his country would look to the 
United States for a considerable amount 
of wheat and rye flour on this crop, espe- 
cially due to the embargo placed on ship- 
ments from Argentina. 


A Chicago commission house, discuss- 
ing the wheat situation, takes a pessi- 
mistic view, which is different from that 
assumed by a majority of the trade. It 
says the grain trade must look ahead, 
particularly as regards wheat, as price 
is governed by world conditions. Liqui- 
dation this week is traceable to these 
factors. European requirements are 
estimated at 560,000,000 bus, while the 
exportable surplus of Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, India, Manchuria and southeastern 
Europe and Canada is placed at 406,- 
000,000 bus. This leaves 154,000,000 bus 
to be supplied by the United States. It 
is conceded, the firm in question says. 
that we can comfortably spare 200,000,- 
000 bus. 


“Losses during a readjustment period 
are more frequent than otherwise,” says 
a leading commission house. They pro- 
duce failures in the business world. It 
is surely a sound principle never to sell 
anything with a loss. Produce is raised 
to sell, and the future will tell whether 
the buyer will meet the farmers’ hopes. 
Money is dearer now, and restricts the 
buying power. Asked as to his opinion 
of the grain situation, a most conserva- 
tive operator said: “There is a decided 
lack of confidence.” This covers the situ- 
ation, although some of the largest inter- 
ests are bullish on wheat and bearish on 
coarse grains, while others are bearish 
on everything. There is a large open in- 
terest in September corn, with longs 
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— by sales of December and May, 
so that the profits on deferred futures 
largely offset losses in September hold- 


ings. 





WISCONSIN 


Mirwavker, Wis., Sept. 18.—There was 
no improvement in the flour situation this 
week, Bookings were made from a scat- 
tered territory, but the trade does not 
seem inclined to lay in stocks. There 
were inquiries from New York for round 
lots for export, but nothing had been 
booked. Mills operated very light this 
week, owing to slack business, most of 
them being down for repairs, but expect 
to resume operations next week. Ship- 
ping directions came in fairly well, and a 
moderate amount of flour was loaded 
out. No difficulty was found in obtain- 
ing all the equipment necessary. Patents 
were quoted at $13.10@13.50, and straight 
at $12.60@12.85, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was a good demand from all 
sections for fancy clears, and mills are 
well sold ahead. Loading orders came in 
freely and mills are shipping out consid- 
erable. Low-grades were in fair request, 
but did not move as fast as the better 
grades. Prices were firm and quoted at 
$11@11.15, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was no improvement in the call 
for rye flour. No export business report- 
ed, and millers are depending on the do- 
mestic trade for business. The break in 
cash rye prices has had a tendency to 
keep buyers out of the market, as the 
majority of them are looking for lower 
prices, and have sufficient flour on hand 
to last some time. Offerings of new rye 
are fairly liberal, but most of it is going 
for export. Mills are operating about 
one-third capacity. Prices quoted were 
$10.65@11 for white, $9.65@10 for 
straight, and $7.20@9.25 for dark, in 98- 
Ib cottons, 

Representatives of outside mills report 
business quiet with carload buyers. Sales 
were fair to the small trade. Some buy- 
ing by wholesale grocers, but most of the 
large bakers were out of the market, hav- 
ing supplies on hand. Prices were quoted 
at $13@13.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was no particular demand for 
Kansas flours. Offerings were free from 
the Southwest, but the trade is well filled 
up for the present. Jobbers have good 
stocks on hand, and are supplying the 
small baker. All are looking for an im- 
provement, and are in position to offer 
freely when the demand comes. Prices 
were a shade firmer at $12@12.25, in 98- 
lb cottons. 

Corn millers report trade excéptionally 
light. Most large buyers were out of 
the market, but there was a scattering 
business from a wide territory. The out- 
put was reduced. Mills have fair orders 
on the books, and are shipping out as 
fast as directions come in. The call for 
corn meal was slow, while grits moved 
fairly well. Corn flour was quoted at 
$3.50, corn meal at $3.25, and grits at 
$3.20, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 

This week ........ 24,000 2,400 10 

Last week ........ 24,000 8,700 $1 

Eine POOP éveveecis 18,000 12,500 7 

Two years ago ... 18,000 14,000 77 
MILLFEED 


The market held fairly steady, but de- 
mand was rather light. Most of the job- 
bers were out of the market, as they have 
supplies on hand, and are anxious to dis- 
pose of their holdings before making new 
purchases. Offerings for October deliv- 
ery were discounted about $2 ton, but 
there was no particular buying. Stocks 
all over the country are fairly liberal, 
with excellent weather prevailing. Mills 
are sold up for balance of this month, 
but are asking for bids for October. 
Most of the large eastern dealers were 
out of the market, having supplies run- 
ning. Heavy feeds, such as flour mid- 
dlings and red dog, hold up well, but of- 
ferings of these grades are rather light. 

Offers are quite free from the South- 
west, and considerable feed is expected 
to come via Milwaukee for lake-and-rail 
shipment. There was no improvement in 
the Wisconsin state trade, buyers gen- 
erally holding off, as pasturage is good in 
practically all sections. Gluten feed 


steady, hominy feed sharply lower, and 
oil meal steady. 
NOTES : 

The steamer Parks Foster took 109,250 
bus rye from elevator A, operated by the 
Donahue-Stratton Co., for shipment to 
Buffalo this week. 

The sixteenth annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Master Bakers’ Association 
will be held Sept. 27-29, at Hotel Apple- 
ton, Appleton, Wis. 

Raymond Gardner, a graduate of Iowa 
State College, Ames, has become asso- 
ciated with the Marinette Seed Co. as 
warehouse superintendent and assistant 
to F. L. Brookson, general manager. 

The Burkhardt Milling & Electric 
Power Co., Madison, will erect an addi- 
tion, to provide increased generating ca- 
pacity for the company’s use and com- 
mercial distribution. The work will cost 
about $40,000. 

The Porterfield (Wis.) Equity Milling 
Co. has been incorporated, with $25,000 
capital stock, to engage in the manufac- 
ture and sale of flour, feed and grain. 
Incorporators are F. L. Salsman, An- 
drew Deters, and Arthur Olson. 

Fire believed to have been caused by 
locomotive sparks caused damage esti- 
mated at $15,000 to $20,000 in the eleva- 
tor and warehouse of the American Malt 
& Grain Co., Watertown, on Sept. 15. 
Loss fully covered by insurance. 

The Pigeon Grain & Live Stock Co., of 
Whitehall, has been incorporated by C. 
F, W. Seeler, E. A. Hegge and H. P. 
Frenstad to do a general business of 
marketing, storing and dealing in flour, 
feed and grain. The capital stock is 
$25,000. 

Miss G. L. Plumb, daughter of Harry 
A. Plumb, secretary of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, has been appoint- 
ed a scholar in philosophy for the year 
1920-1921 at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. She was graduated from the Uni- 
versity as a bachelor of arts in June, hav- 
ing completed the course in three and 
one-half years. The present appointment 
leads to the degree of master of arts. 

E. J. Lachmann and William F. 
Krueger, for many years associated in 
the flour and feed milling business at 
Neenah, as the Krueger & Lachmann 
Milling Co., now inactive, have organized 
the E. J. Lachmann Co., of Neenah, to 
deal in bonds, notes, etc. The capital 
stock is $50,000. The incorporators are 
Messrs. Lachmann and Krueger, and Mrs. 
Dora Lachmann. Mr. Lachmann was 
for many years secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin State Millers’ Association, retiring a 
year ago. 

H. N. Witson. 





Hessian Fly Campaign Map 

Inpranapous, Inp., Sept. 18.—How In- 
diana is seeking to prevent damage to 
growing wheat by Hessian fly is shown by 
a map which is being supplied to grain- 
raisers in the state by the agricultural 
extension division of Purdue University, 
La Fayette. The fly damage to the crop 
harvested this year cost the farmers of 
Hoosierdom $5,750,000, according to Pur- 
due estimates. 

This big loss can be eliminated’ pretty 
largely, the university experts say, if the 
wheat is sown after fly-free dates, the 
dates after which, the experimental work 
for several years has shown, the fly does 
not attack wheat. The fly-free date 
varies in Indiana from the third week in 
September in the extreme northern part 
to the second week in October in the 
southern extremity. On the experiment 
station farm at La Fayette the best re- 
sults have been obtained by seeding from 
Sept. 26 to 28. About one day earlier 
should be counted for each 10 miles north 
of this city, and one day later for each 
10 miles south of it. 

In order to obtain the advantages of 
late sowing in fighting the fly, it is neces- 
sary, the experts explain, for real co- 
operation to be shown and for all the 
farmers in one neighborhood to sow after 
the fly-free date. They point out that 
if one field is sown early, and the fly 
attacks this field, it would spread later 
to other fields in the locality. The Pur- 
due workers have taken into considera- 
tion the fact that the seeding must not 
be so late as to put the wheat into poor 
winter condition. 

Epwarp H. Zreener. 





September 22, 1920 
BRITISH HONDURAS FLOUR 


United States Trade with Colony Endangere: 
by New Preferential Tariffs—American 
Brands Well Established 


Punta Gorpa, British Honpvras, 
Sept. 10.—Flour is one of the commodi- 
ties now obtained by British Hondur:s 
almost entirely from the United Stat: 
at which tariff revision in that ‘colon, 
has aimed. The desire is to buy nothing 
in the United States which can be o))- 
tained elsewhere as well, especially wit))- 
in the British Empire, to “escape the 
enmeshing economic influence of the 
states.” 

Therefore, the distinguishing features 
of the new tariff are to be preferentia| 
rates, a reduction of at least 331%, per 
cent below standard rates for goods from 
any British dominions according similar 
treatment to the products of British 
Honduras. On some lines the reduction 
is even greater, most machinery from thie 
United Kingdom, for instance, being en- 
titled to free entry. In particular, reci- 
procity with Canada is being encouraged. 
Canada is now providing subsidized fort- 
nightly steamship service between Belize 
and the Dominion, as a result of the 
reciprocity conference of last June. [i 
is expected that Canada will almost 
wholly displace American foodstuffs, 
large factor in the colony’s imports, }) 
means of this service and customs prefvr- 
ence. Canadian flour, together with pork 
and some other commodities, are to he 
admitted free of all duty. Salted fish, 
butter and cheese are other lines Canada 
is in a good position to supply. 

However, it remains to be seen how 
effective in trade diversion the new ar- 
rangements will be. The United Staics 
has an established patronage and experi- 
ence in handling it. It possesses a great 
advantage in nearness. If the standard 
duty on flour remains as at present, (ilic 
per bag or barrel of less than 200 |hs, 
the Canadian duty advantage should not 
prove particularly formidable. Indeed, 
certain American brands are so well and 
favorably known in British Honduras 
now that they command a premium in 
that market. On the other hand, Cana- 
dian brands are almost wholly unknown. 
There is some reason to believe, there- 
fore, that the desire for quality and for 
familiar makes may be superior to slight 
savings due to lower duties, if, indeed, 
the saving is passed on to the consumer. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
demand for these American flours his 
come about without advertising or the 
other means used to create demand in 
the states, as is generally true of Ameri- 
can lines down here. In other words, the 
United States has done little but supply 
unsolicited demand. Sales promotion 
here, as in all of Central America, would 
undoubtedly give satisfying results 
With the demand that exists for tropical 
products, these tropical markets, by no 
means insignificant now, are certain to 
continue becoming larger and more at- 
tractive, to the benefit of those whose 
products are known and liked. 


O. C. Govrn 
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Irish Crop Conditions 

Vice Consul Herbert S. Bursley, Dub- 
lin, Ireland, reports that weather condi- 
tions during the month of June were 
fairly favorable, but the tendency tow «rd 
excessive rainfall, low temperature, ind 
in some quarters cold winds, incre: sed 
during July. The prospects for corn and 
winter wheat are fairly good, but the 
spring wheat crop will, according to pre- 
dictions, be only fair. The oat crop will 
be below the average, due to the preva- 
lence of wireworm in Munster and to 


general weather conditions. While {lax 
appears to be doing well, it is feared that 
the barley and potato crops will be b:low 
the average. Fly attacks have made the 
resowing of turnips necessary in many 
districts. The crop will be below the 
average. 





Argentina—Wheat Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, bY 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 
ee 1,987,264 1913......... 1,396,06 
3,094,213 ‘ 3,696 
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CRITICISM OF ROYAL COMMISSION 


Canadian millers are suffering some 
crious losses as a result of the action of 
British Royal Commission in making 
ibitrary and apparently unreasonable 
regulations regarding the payment of 
ocean freight charges on flour shipped 
from Canadian ports to the United King- 
dom. These regulations insist that such 
arges must be collected in United 
Stites money, though the shipments do 
not at any point touch United States 
territory. Insistence on American funds 
hen United States ports are used would 
he reasonable, but where Canadian routes 
ly are concerned it is equally reason- 

e that Canadian funds should apply. 
Ilowever, the Royal Commission has ruled 

erwise, and millers have no option but 
to submit, though their contracts call 
for no such condition. 

Che only explanation of this ruling 
lat has so far occurred to Canadians is 
that the Royal Commission is endeavor- 
ny to make a profit out of the conversion 
if funds. Whatever the reason, it does 
not seem fair that Canadian shippers 
wuld have been invited to enter into 
contracts for the delivery of flour, and 
illowed to do so on the natural assump- 
tion that they were dealing in ocean 
freight in terms of Canadian dollars, 
while the buyer (the Royal Commission) 
meant to insist on American money. No 
private importer would ever attempt or 
he allowed to impose such terms on a 
hipper, and only the fact that the Royal 
Commission has the authority of the 
British government behind it enables it 
to accomplish this piece of imposition. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


The volume of domestic business in 
flour is increasing, but exporting trade 
» at a standstill. Doubtless, many Ca- 
nadian buyers who have been out of the 
market for a time are being forced now 
to buy at least enough for current needs. 
\t any rate, mills find their trade picking 
up. This is particularly true of soft 
winter flours, which seem relatively cheap. 
Whether there is a firm foundation un- 
der today’s market or not, prices seem 
disposed to hold where they are for the 
inoment, which gives buyers courage. Cer- 
tainly, millers have a too narrow margin 
over cost in the figures they are now 
quoting for domestic delivery. Monday’s 
\dvance of 40 per cent in railway freight 
ites led to an immediate rise of 25¢ bbl 
in the price of Manitoba flours, which 
a covers the difference in cost to 
mulls, 

\ comparison of the current price for 
Ontario winter wheat flour with that for 
Manitoba shows how very dubious the 
price situation has become since new-crop 
trading opened. A normal difference be- 
tween the best grades of the two flours 
would be around 50¢ bbl, whereas today’s 
difference is $2@3 bbl, an enormous and 
unwarranted spread. Such a disparity 
can only be accounted for on the theory 
that the Ontario flour is at something 
like its true value in relation to other 
markets, whereas Manitobas are being 
held at a premium by the very slow de- 
livery of wheat from farmers’ hands. 
When the full weight of western deliv- 
erles is felt, the spread should lessen. 
rhat Manitobas are temporarily out of 
line with values is shown by the fact that 
United States mills are beginning to 
make offers of flour for shipment to Can- 
ada at dangerously near Canadian ptices, 


notwithstanding the adverse rate of ex- 
change. 

The only exporting business of any 
consequence done this week was for ship- 
ment to the United States, and this con- 
sisted mostly of soft winters. Sales were 
made to New York at equal to $10.60 bbl, 
bulk, Montreal, allowance being made for 
the premium on United States money. 

United Kingdom buyers made a few 
inquiries for flour, but their prices are 
out of line. They mention 93s, c.i.f., Lon- 
don, Liverpool or Glasgow, as a possible 
price per 280 lbs for Manitoba straights, 
and 86@91s for Ontario winters. On 
their part sellers maintain that 95s is 
about the lowest price they could con- 
sider for winters, and 110s for Mani- 
tobas, October shipment, or 105s for No- 
vember. At such a spread in the re- 
spective prices, there is no chance for 
trading. Since sentiment on this side is 
becoming quite bullish, it is probable that 
Britain will have to advance her limits if 
business is to be done. Reports have it 
that other countries are paying current 
prices for the wheat which, if true, will 
probably force the Royal Commission to 
offer more. 

Today’s price for top patent spring 
wheat flour here is $14 bbl, in jute, de- 
livered, Ontario points; seconds, $13.50,— 
30-day terms. For Ontario soft winters, 
sellers have realized $10.60 bbl, bulk, 
Montreal, but a common quotation is 
$10.50 or less. 

MILLFEED 

Monday’s advance of 40 per cent in 
railway freight rates forced mills to add 
$2.50 to their prices for feed, making the 
current quotation for bran in mixed-car 
lots $54.50 ton, and for shorts $59.50. 
Supplies are still limited, as mills have 
not yet reached a normal output. 


WHEAT 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
fairly ample, and continue to show ex- 
cellent quality. Mills are paying around 
$2.50 bu for wagonloads at their doors, 
with dockages for any inferior quality 
and screenings. Car lots on track are 
worth around $2.55 at points of shipment. 
Manitoba wheat at Bay ports is quoted 
at $2.94, f.o.b. cars, for delivery to On- 
tario mills. 

COARSE GRAINS 

These grains are holding their price 
levels fairly well but, as there are enor- 
mous quantities to be sold later, lower 
prices are expected when the weight of 
surplus comes on the market. The rise 
in rates of freight from western Canada 
should have the effect of increasing the 
relative price to Ontario farmers. Quo- 
tations: No. 3 white Ontario oats, 70@75c 
bu, country points; barley, $1.30@1.35; 
rye, $1.75; No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
8014c,—in store, Fort William; No. 3 
American yellow corn, prompt, $2, track, 
Toronto. 

OATMEAL 


New-crop rolled oats are now offering 
at $4.80@4.90 bbl, in bags of 90 lbs, de- 
livered, Ontario points, a considerable 
reduction from the level held by old-crop 
goods, Demand is expected to improve 
at these lower prices. Oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, is worth 10 per cent over rolled 
oats, 

OIL CAKE 

Mills are quoting linseed oil cake at 
$72@73 ton, and meal at $74@76, f.o.b. 
Montreal. 

NOTES 

A strike among the seamen operating 
on the Great Lakes has tied up the port 
of Fort William. 

R. J. Megaw, Goderich, Ont., was a 
visitor in Toronto on Thursday. Mr. 
Megaw is making good use of the leisure 


made available by his retirement from 
the milling business, and intends moving 
to Vancouver. 

The Board of Commerce, Ottawa, has 
given the daily press an expression of 
opinion in which it states that the price 
of flour in Canada is likely to decline. 
This is based on the fact that western 
Canada has harvested an abundant crop 
of wheat. 

C. R. Vannatter & Co., Ltd., grain 
merchants, ‘Toronto, have moved their of- 
fices to the sixth floor of the Dominion 
Bank Building on the corner of King 
and Yonge streets. It is the intention of 
the company to utilize the larger accom- 
modation now available in the establish- 
ment of a flour department. 


Hugo Pollock, London, who has been 
visiting his brother, M. A. Pollock, in 
Toronto, will return home via New York 
next week. A younger brother, Norman 
Pollock, who accompanied him on his trip 
to Canada, will remain here with a view 
to looking into the methods of dairy 
farmers in Ontario. He makes a study 
of that industry. 

News was received here on Tuesday 
that Lincoln Goldie, representative at 
Toronto of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
had been injured by a fall in a train 
while travelling from Winnipeg to To- 
ronto after attending a meeting of the 
board in Winnipeg. Mr. Goldie was tak- 
en to a hospital in Port Arthur, where he 
will remain till able to complete the jour- 
ney home. 

Estimates reaching this part of Canada 
from the West give widely varying fig- 
ures as to the size of the new crop of 
wheat. The North West Grain Dealers’ 
Association places the amount at 213,- 
245,000 bus of spring wheat in the three 
provinces. The Winnipeg Free Press (an 
excellent authority) says 248,745,000 bus, 
while the Dominion government places 
the amount at 260,157,000 bus. When 
actual details are available it will most 
likely be found that the government esti- 
mate is nearest the truth. 


Some buyers are finding that certain 
Ontario winter wheat mills are following 
their old and very bad practice of pre- 
war days of trying to slip inferior flour 
through for delivery in export markets. 
While these mills may occasionally get 
away with something of that kind, they 
may assure themselves in advance that 
such practices will be absolutely fatal to 
any possibility of their remaining long in 
the market as exporters. One of the 
lessons of the war period is that no mercy 
will be shown the crooked miller. 

J. M. Hancock, formerly associated 
with the flour department of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board and now with the 
Walford Shipping Co., Ltd., Montreal, is 
expected in Toronto next week, where he 
will renew his acquaintanceship with the 
flour men of this territory. Mr. Han- 
cock had a good deal to do with the mill- 
ing industry during the war period, and 
may have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he came through that trying time 
with the good will of every member of 
the trade who came in contact with his 
work. 


A. E. Copeland, Midland, Ont., was in 
Toronto on Thursday on business relat- 
ing to construction of the new mill at 
that place. The Copeland Milling Co., 
Ltd., which has been formed for this pur- 
pose, will commence work on the founda- 
tions of the new plant at an early date, 
and while this is proceeding will wreck 
the mill at Sudbury, from which machin- 
ery and materials for the new building 
are to be obtained. When finished this 
mill will have a daily capacity of 1,500 
bbls, and will be capable of expansion to 
double that size. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiyyirec, Man., Sept. 18.—Millers 
throughout western Canada are busy fill- 
ing an exceptionally heavy demand for 
flour. When government control of flour 
manufacture ended, buyers and dealers 
in all parts of the country had practical- 
ly exhausted their stocks. These they are 
now replenishing as quickly as possible. 
There is very little demand for the lower 
grades, the bulk of present business being 
for first patents. 

The inquiry for Canadian spring wheat 
flour from the American side, reported 
last week, is maintained. 

Farmers appear to be holding back 
their grain, and movement is, in conse- 
quence, not so heavy as is usual at this 
season. So far as can be ascertained, 
however, mills are getting enough wheat 
for their requirements, but some of the 
large plants report their stocks very light. 

Prices for spring wheat flour are 20c 
bbl higher, and are now quoted, in 98-lb 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, as 
follows: 

-—Patent— 


First Second 
Ontario, from Port Arthur west.$13.35 $12.86 


Manitoba points .......++eeeeee 13.35 12.86 
Saskatchewan points .......... 13.25 12.75 
Alberta— 

Edmonton and points east.... 13.15 12.66 

Points west of Edmonton .... 13.25 12.75 
British Columbia— 

Revelstoke territory ......... 13.35 12.85 

Const territery -ccscccecesess 13.55 13.05 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ... 13.60 13.10 
Prince Rupert ...cccccvsecsccss 13.75 13.25 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying 


ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c - 


over. Package differentials: 98’s, cotton, 30c 
bbl over jute basis; 49’s, cotton, 45c over; 
24’s, cotton, 55c over. Jute covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24's, 40c bbl extra, 


WHEAT 

Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg for the 
week ending Sept. 16, show an increase 
over those for the previous week, but are 
not so heavy as those for corresponding 
period last year. Inspections total 2,797 
cars, against 1,113 a week ago. 

Business has been fairly active during 
the week in this market, and prices have 
advanced. 

Following are the closing prices of No. 
1 northern wheat for each day of the 
week ending Sept. 17, basis in store, Fort 
William and Port Arthur: 





-—Futures—, 

Oct. De 
Sept. 11 2.85% $2.73% $2.56% 
Sept. 13 2.73% 2.56% 
Sept. 14 2.68% 2.49% 
Sept. 15 ... 2.68% 2.48% 
Sept. 16 ae . 2.66% 2.46% 
a eee erry eres 2.81 2.69 2.49% 


RYE FLOUR 
There is very little demand for this 
product, and prices are unchanged. To- 
day’s quotations: white, $11.50 bbl, in 98- 
lb bags; straight grades, $11; dark, $8.50, 
—f.o.b. cars at mill. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for millfeed is very heavy, 
and prices are $2 higher than a week ago. 
In most cases mills are able to fill all 
orders. Following are the prices, in 
mixed- or straight-car lots, delivered: 
Manitoba, bran $49 ton, shorts $54; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $48, shorts $53; Alberta, 
Edmonton and points east, bran $47, 
shorts $52; Alberta, points west of Ed- 
monton, bran $48, shorts $53; British Co- 
lumbia, Revelstoke territory, bran $50, 
shorts $55; British Columbia, coast terri- 
tory, bran $51, shorts $56; Prince Rupert, 
bran $53, shorts $58. 

LINSEED MEAL 

Fine ground meal is quoted at $80 ton, 
in bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg, and cake, in 
bulk, at $76. 

OATMEAL 


The market for rolled oats and oatmeal 
is more active this week, and mills report 
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-a fairly good demand. Today’s quota- 
tions for rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, deliv- 
ered to the trade: Manitoba, $4.50; Sas- 
katchewan, $4.60; Alberta, $4.70. Oat- 
meal is quoted at 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The market for coarse grains is dull, 
and offeri continue light. Friday’s 
quotations: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
8014c; No. 3 Canadian western barley, 
$1.18%; No. 2 Canadian western rye, 
$2.01,—in store, Fort William and Port 
Arthur. 

NOTES 

Norman Jones, of Seneca Jones & Son, 
Hamilton, Ont., was in Winnipeg this 
week, on his way from Seattle to eastern 
Canada, 

What is believed to be a record price 
for a car of wheat was paid last week at 
Calgary, Alta. The car contained 1,702.10 
bus, and was sold at $2.7714 per bu. 


Adam Krause, who for many years has 
operated a flour mill at Bruderheim, 
Alta., has sold his interest to his son, and 
is retiring from the milling business. 


The flour mill at Markinch, Sask., 
burned last week. Damage is estimated 
at $20,000. The fire started in the grain 
elevator, spreading to the mill. Luckily, 
only one load of wheat had been taken 
into the elevator at the time of the fire. 


A press statement given out in Winni- 
peg says the Alberta Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Calgary, Alta., will offer the unsold por- 
tion of its capital stock to investors in 
western Canada this fall. If this is 
achieved, the mill at Calgary will be fin- 
ished in time for crop of 1921. This 
plant is expected to have a capacity of 
6,000 bbls per day. 

Based on Ottawa’s official estimate of 
a wheat yield of 258,000,000 bus in the 
three prairie provinces, H. W. Wood, 
president of the United Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation at Calgary, recently stated that 
the loss on wheat due to increased freight 
rates would amount to more than $14,- 
000,000 for the haul from the prairie 
provinces to Fort William. 


A recent report states that the flour 
and grist mill at Swift Current, Sask., is 
likely to be reopened, after being shut 
down for several years, if the farmers 
of the district agree to the proposal of 
the mill manager, J. W. Ford. This is, 
that they will guarantee to supply at 
least 50,000 bus of grain for gristing this 
fall. The farmers will receive flour and 
feed in exchange for their grist, and are 
asked to pay 30c bu for the grinding. 


An interesting report of Canada’s pic- 
turesque northern lands was recently giv- 
en by an official of one of the Canadian 
railways. Early in August, in the Peace 
River district, wheat was almost matured. 
Crops of oats, barley and hay were also 
abundant. At Fort Vermilion, probably 
the most northerly point at which crops 
are grown, oats were practically ready 
for cutting, and gave promise of an av- 
erage yield of 75 bus per acre. It was 
also estimated that wheat grown at this 
point would be ready for harvesting by 
the middle of August, and would yield 
35 bus per acre. 

G. Rock. 





MONTREAL 


MonTreat, Que., Sept. 18.—Local mill- 
ers report a slight improvement during 
the past week in the demand for spring 
wheat flour for domestic consumption. 
It is still evident, however, that buyers 
are keeping to their policy of buying 
from hand to mouth. The improvement 
would have been more pronounced but 
for the new crop reports that have been 
published recently. Owing to recent in- 
crease in freight rates, prices were ad- 
vanced on Monday by 25c bbl, making 
present quotations as follows: top pat- 
ents, $14; second patents, $13.50; strong 
bakers, $13.30,—in new jutes, track, 
Montreal, with 10c off for cash. 

There is no improvement in export de- 
mand due, no doubt, to high prices rul- 
ing at present and favorable crop re- 
turns throughout the world. 

Demand. for winter wheat flour re- 
mains unchanged, buyers still confining 
their purchases to immediate require- 
ments in anticipation of lower prices. 
Car lots for prompt shipment are offered 
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at $11.50 bbl, in second-hand jutes, ex- 
track. 

Millfeeds are still in demand, but sup- 
lies are scarce. Local millers are look- 
ng for a falling off in demand, owing to 

heavy crops of oats and other grains just 
recently harvested throughout: the prov- 
ince. Prices were advanced $2.50 ton, 


owing to increase in freight rates, mak- — 


ing bran $54.25 and shorts $59.25, ex- 
track, for spot cash. 

Trade in white corn flour and rye flour 
remains. quiet, the former being quoted 
at $11.50 bbl, and the latter at $10@ 
10.50, in new jutes. 

Both domestic and export demand for 
oats have been quiet, with a few sales of 
car lots of Ontario white oats to lum- 
ber merchants at 85c for prompt and 83c 
for October shipment, f.o.b. Ontario 
points. Prices on western oats remain 
firm. Car lots of No. 2 are quoted at 
$1.06, and No. 1 feed at $1.04, ex-store. 


NOTES 


W. J. Snider, of St. Jacobs, Ont., vis- 
ited in Montreal recently. 

Irving Master, of Kitchener, Ont., vis- 
ited Montreal recently while returning 
from a trip down the Saguenay. 

David Morrin, of Thos. Boyd Co., 
Trinidad sales agents for the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is in Mont- 
real. He will visit other Canadian cities 
and New York prior to returning home. 

The Montreal Board of Trade dis- 
agrees with the general outcry which has 
been raised against the increase of 40 
per cent in eastern Canadian freight 
rates. An announcement was made on 
Wednesday through the council of the 
board that it was satisfied with the deci- 
sions of the railway commissioners that 
rates should be advanced. 

A 10 per cent bonus has been declared 
by the directors of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., for distribution to the 
shareholders in cash. This bonus is in 
addition to the quarterly dividend of 5 
per cent, and will be payable on Oct. 1. 
As in the’ past, the bonus is to be paid 
out of the returns from investments and 
not out of the milling profits. The pay- 
ment of the 10 per cent bonus brings 
the total disbursement among sharehold- 
ers to 22 per cent for the current year, 
compared with 27 per cent in the previ- 
ous fiscal period. As there are outstand- 
ing 25,000 shares of Ogilvie common at 
the present time, this bonus involves a 
cash distribution of $250,000, 

T. J. Griaes. 





Australian Over-Sea Trade 


Avetarpe, So. Aust., Aug. 11.—During 
May, imports from over-sea countries in- 
to Australia were assessed at £12,085,000, 
and exports at £14,747,202. For the 11 
months to the end of May there was an 
excess of exports over imports amount- 
ing to £52,817,507, compared with £19,- 
478,390 for the corresponding 11 months 
of 1918-19. The appended tables show 
the positions in respect to the several 
states: 

IMPORTS (11 MONTHS) 








— July-May———— 
1918-19 1919-20 

New South Wales... £39,645,865 £37,578,481 
VICCOTIS cccccvcccces 32,011,551 29,129,391 
Queensland ........ 5,088,604 6,258,448 
South Australia .... 5,609,281 6,384,865 
West Australia ..... 2,717,368 4,368,901 
Tasmania .......... 602,193 726,471 
Northern territory .. 19,807 26,851 
POCMID 22s ccicscses £85,694,669 £84,473,408 


EXPORTS (11 MONTHS) 


State of final -————July-May———_, 


shipment— 1918-19 1919-20 
New South Wales... £47,957,382 £50,316,395 
3. PEE eT Eee 25,914,448 39,878,605 
Queensland ........ 10,730,911 12,966,248 
South Australia .... 10,125,358 19,237,901 
West Australia ..... 9,069,192 12,629,541 
A 998,410 1,985,962 
Northern territory .. 377,358 276,263 





eo crrers £105,173,059 £137,290,915 
Cuartes J. Matruews. 





Minnesota State Supplies 


The Board of Control at St. Paul, 
Minn., is asking for bids on the following 
supplies to be distributed among the va- 
rious state institutions during the quar- 
ter ending Dec. 31 next: flour, straight, 
unbleached, 3,843 bbls, rye flour 79, gra- 
ham 128, whole-wheat 38, corn meal 169. 
New bran 122 tons, standard middlings 66. 





September 22, 1920 
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BUYERS’ POINT OF VIEW 


A week ago it really looked as if a 
situation had been gradually developing 
which would give greater confidence in 
the stability of wheat and flour prices 
and engage some buying. There had been 
steadily advancing prices for some time, 
in the face of no demand for flour and 
in spite of widespread bearish sentiment 
and the general expectation of lower 
prices. 

And then came the break of about ten 
cents in wheat futures on Sept. 14, tend- 
ing to undo what little confidence -there 
was in current levels. The trade was at 
a loss to assign a cause for the break, 
and was interested to see whether millers 
would reflect it immediately in their 
flour quotations. Some did, and some 
didn’t. Spring wheat flour from the 
Northwest was offered during the week as 
low as twelve dollars and fifty cents, in 
ninety-eight’s, f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Apparently the break did not result in 
any marked increase in purchases. Buy- 
ers do not seem to be any more inter- 
ested than they were before the break. 
The matter of price is of secondary im- 
portance. The fact of the matter is that 
buyers are not inclined to speculate in 
flour, to make purchases simply because 
the price looks attractive. They are dis- 
posed to come into the market only in re- 
sponse to actual and. pressing require- 
ments. Jobbers gauge their purchasing 
by the demands of their own trade, and 
bakers by what they actually require for 
use in their bakeshops. 

The mere question of price to the buy; 
er is a matter of indifference. What he 
wants to guard against is getting loaded 
up on flour and taking a serious loss 
through later declines. He would buy 
flour just as readily at fourteen dollars 
as at eleven if he could be sure that the 
market price would hold. It costs a 
great deal of money to buy a car of 
flour these days, and the banks are far 
from easy with their loans. 

There are numerous stories in circula- 
tion of the heavy and serious losses on 
sugar incurred by the wholesale grocery 
trade. These losses force retrenchment 


.on the wholesale grocers, have resulted 


in making the trade extremely cautious 
in its operations, and serve as an object 
lesson to flour jobbers, who are likewise 
disposed to go slow. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


There is evidently a little more interest 
in flour, for inquiries are increasing and 
some sales have been made. The volume 
is not large, but it is encouraging as in- 
dicating a change from the utter stagna- 
tion that has existed so long. -Whether 
the change is a temporary flurry of in- 
terest or represents the return of buyers 
to stay until their depleted stocks are 
replenished is a question. No doubt the 
course of the market will have an in- 
fluence in answering the question. 

There was also some inquiry for flour 
from England, and offers were invited 
for quotations in pound sterling. Mill- 
ers have very little idea that any busi- 
ness can be put through, but will doubt- 
less give a line on things by quoting. 
They are disposed to go as far as they 
can in meeting the expectations of their 
foreign connections. They would like to 
get started on this business. 

Some millers are inclined to believe 
that conservatism will characterize the 
buying of flour all through the crop year, 


and that there will not be any period .f 
unusual activity and capacity operatic, 
as has been the case in normal yea 
The credit situation, the insistence of 
the banks against long loans or comm 't- 
ments beyond immediate requirements, is 
pointed to as indicating the probabil'!y 
of such a course. 

There is a feeling that lower prices «re 
to prevail shortly in millfeed. This ¢x- 
pectation is encountered in the jobbir; 
trades. Greater production is look. 
for. Meantime, the mills are having 
trouble in selling all that they make. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Tole«o, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,(\0 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output acti 
SEE 12. 12:0. o's sno ticle ore 18,380 3 
See ae 17,200 
We DOD. bbe obec cect vecié 46,500 
me ee ee 31,075 ( 
TRPSG PORTE. GS 0.0006 600kde 38,300 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indias: 
and Michigan, including those at Tole:'o, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 


No. Capacity Output 
BOOS s is veces 33 173,460 68,530 
eee 32 163,110 61,191 
|) Serra 11 71,760 69,535 
co) ree 16 103,560 66,826 { 
*Week ending Sept. 18. tWeek er g 
Sept. 11. 


QUALITY OF SOFT WHEAT 


As a result of the analyses of sam))\ 
received and tested at the laboratory of 
the Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Colum 
Ohio, it is stated that the quality of ‘he 
soft wheat flour of this crop, as a whole, 
is superior to that of last year. The aver- 
age baking strength is about the sare, 
the, gluten content is higher in some svc- 
tions, and equal to that of last year in 
others. The color, for the most purt, 
shows a very marked improvement, «nd 
the ash content is noticeably lower. ‘I \iis, 
together with generally reported impro\e- 
ment in flour yields, indicates the present 
crop of very satisfactory milling quality. 


NOTES 


A. M. Burnett, Atkinson Milling \o., 
Minneapolis, was in Columbus, Ohio, ‘his 
week. 

F. W. Blazy, of the Star Elevator (o., 
Cleveland, returned this week fro a 
visit to eastern markets. 

W. C. Kreger, secretary and man: yer 
Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, and W. 
S. Neiswonger, field manager, calle: at 
this office this week. 

Theodore W. Deetjen, representing the 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little I ills, 
Minn., with headquarters at Detroit, 
was a caller at this office this week. 

According to reports in Defiance Coun- 
ty, Ohio, the largest corn crop in its |is- 
tory is in prospect. A pions 4 of weeks 
of sunshine are needed to ripen the g: ain. 

The Lederer Milling Co., Clevel«nd, 
Ohio, has opened a branch office and 
warehouse at Akron in charge of Thomas 
O. Hart, who has worked the trad of 
that section for the past 10 years. 


J. H. Shinnick, sales manager New ton 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., sto) ped 
off in Columbus, Ohio, on his way to the 
bakers’ convention at Atlantic City, to 
confer with the mill’s representative 
there, Harry B. Apple Co. 


C. H. Hitch, Cleveland, has issued n0- 
tice to the trade that the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Grains-Drying Co:, with whic!) he 
has been connected as manager of the 
feed department, has discontinued the 
feed business, and that personally he will 
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continue as a feed broker on his own ac- 
count subsequent to Sept. 1. 

A report from North Baltimore, Ohio, 
is to the effect that harvesting of per- 
haps the largest sugar beet crop ever 
grown in northwestern Ohio is now under 
way. Farmers of that section who had 
never planted beets before sowed them 
this year, on account of the high price 
and scarcity of sugar. Proximity to beet 
svgar plants is also a consideration. 

the Seneca County (Ohio) Farm Bu- 
rev is eonducting an active campaign 
among farmers to keep them from sow- 
ine wheat before Sept. 24. The state ex- 
perimental station said that wheat sown 
after that date would be apt to escape 
the ravages of Hessian fly. The fly this 
year cut the wheat crop in half in that 
county, and many farmers did not. aver- 

better than 10 bus to the acre. 





INDIANAPOLIS 
NDIANAPOLIS, Inv., Sept. 18.—Dimin- 
ng stocks of wheat flour brought an 
‘easing number of buyers into Indi- 
’s market this week, but the volume 
business remained far below what is 
irded as normal for this season of the 
r, Greater activity in the trade was 
re evident the first three days. Dur- 
the latter half there was increasing 
tion on the part of purchasers, at- 
uted to sudden fluctuations in the 
iin market. Notwithstanding _ this, 
re optimism prevailed among millers 
n for some time, and, with grain 
ices becoming more stabilized, they are 
peful of buying assuming a more con- 
tent status, 

Comparatively little soft winter wheat 
is moving to market from the farms 
this state. Grain raisers are busy pre- 
ing their ground for fall seeding and, 

n should they desire to sell, they do 
t have the time to haul the grain to 
ipping stations. Prices on the wagon 
1irket in Indianapolis have advanced 5c 

the last few days, $2.40 bu being of- 

red for No. 1 red, $2.37 for No. 2 red 
ad $2.32 for No. 3 red, with other 
ades on their merits. 

lhe transportation situation is receiv- 

g close study from millers, jobbers, 

ikers and other consumers in cgnnection 

th the grain and flour situation. While 
ere has been considerable improvement 
in the supply of freight cars in the last 
ew months, winter is rapidly approach- 

» and conditions may develop which 

ill seriously retard railways in moving 
oth grain and other merchandise. 

With stocks of flour low in the hands 

most bakers and retailers, any consid- 
rable slowing up of the movement of 
rains might cause much trouble. The 
revailing opinion is that it would be 
vractically impossible to have available 
the varieties desired. 

On the millers’ side of the question, the 
lack of soft winter wheat in their bins 
in this territory is causing considerable 
uneasiness, A survey of central and 
outhern Indiana this week showed that 
many have far smaller quantities on 
land than is the custom at this season. 
One reason is that the 1920 crop in this 
state was only about 50 per cent of nor- 
mal; another is that exporters have been 
ictive in buying. A third contributing 
clement is that farmers in larger num- 
bers than in former years are holding the 
rrain, 

Not so much emphasis is put on the 
itter suggestion in this territory, how- 
ver, as in other states. In a few coun- 
ties there undoubtedly has been more 
torage on farms than usual, but the best 
urces of information point out that, 
with a low yield and an unusually big ex- 
pense in harvesting and threshing, a large 
number were compelled to market their 
crop to get all the money available to 
meet machinery, labor and other bills. 
Basically, they think the shortage of the 
— is the big factor in the shortage of 
stores, 

Flour prices show little change from 
last week, although the undertone seemed 
weaker. Soft winter patents are of- 
fered for shipment in car lots at $11.50 
@12.25 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis. Hard 
winter patents are available at $11.60@ 
12.20 bbl, an advance of 10c in the mini- 
mum and a decline of 5c in the maximum. 
Spring patents are somewhat weaker, and 
the quotations of different mills vary 
considerably, The ruling level at the end 
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of the week was $11.75@12.50 bbl, a drop 
of 25c compared with a week ago. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,- 
800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of Sept. 18, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

DRE WOE. ccccccscccsccscs 8,123 36 

BMD WORE ce cect ctsovess 6,511 29 

ci | | BPP ET ETE ROTEL OTT 18,858 82 

Two years ago ........4.+. 7,244 32 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

Wheat, BOS seveccvccesss 111,000 7,000 

COPM, DUB coc decccccescs 330,000 165,000 

CGE, DS kc ccqnevavavess 414,000 236,000 

RYO, DUS wocvcvencvcvcescd - 13,000 4,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week .... 125,950 203,160 472,101 eer 

Year ago ..... 454,270 231,900 531,600 33,90 


Two years ago 322,049 558,860 118,030 55,340 
CORN PRODUCTS 


Sales of corn products, most millers of 
this variety of grain products in this 
state report, have shown a tendency to 
pick up in the last week. Firms in the 
East have done considerable buying, and 
some of the larger Hoosier firms are 
again resuming export connections. 

The supply of old corn on hand is re- 
ported adequate to meet the demand. 
Considerable still is on hand on farms in 
Indiana. Few offers for new corn have 
been made in this territory. At La Fay- 
ette, $1.10 bu is being quoted for new 
No. 4 or better. Farmers will begin to 
husk in this state next month. 

Quotations on corn products show a 
decline of 15c, compared with last week. 
Grits are offered for shipment in car lots 
at $3.25 per 100 lbs, sacked, meal at $3.15, 
hominy at $3.30, hominy flakes at $3.90, 
cerealine at $4 and corn flour at $3.50. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed continues in good demand in 
Indiana, with millers having buyers for 
practically all of their output. Offer- 
ings have been rather light, due to non- 
production. While the larger shippers 
have not been active recently, demand 
from small buyers has held up well, and 
farmers are stocking up for fall and 
winter feeding. 

Bran is priced for shipment in car lots 
at $47@57.50 ton, sacked, for October 
shipment; mixed feed at $55@57.50, and 
gray middlings at $62.50@65. Corn feeds 


’ are $1 lower than last week, hominy feed 


being quoted at $55 ton bulk, and $58 
sacked. 
NOTES 


Northern Indiana is reporting many 
high oats yields, some fields having made 
90 bus an acre, and numerous tracts have 
yielded 80. 

The Indiana Federation of Farmers’ 
Associations, with headquarters in In- 
dianapolis, is conducting a campaign in 
the state to increase its membership to 
150,000. 

The Pittsboro (Ind.) Bakery & Con- 
fectionery Co., dealing in both wholesale 
and retail bakery goods, has been incor- 
porated, with $10,000 capital stock, by 
Thomas Neal, Milton L. Clawson, and 
John Wendling. 

The fall run of the plant of the Hol- 
land-St. Louis Sugar Co., Decatur, will 
start about Sept. 25. More than 10,000 
acres of beets were grown in northern 
Indiana and western Ohio for the Deca- 


- tur factory this year, and the yield is 


said to be good. Extensive improvements 
have been made at the plant this summer. 

Among those attending the meeting of 
the Southeastern Millers’ Association at 
Nashville, Tenn., this week, were W. L. 
Sparks, of the Sparks Milling Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., and Alton, Ill, John A. 
Reis, sales manager and assistant secre- 
tary of the Acme-Evans Co., Indianapo- 
lis, F. S. Blish and C. E. Appel, of the 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Charles T. 
Johnson, of the Home Milling & Grain 
Co., Mount Vernon, and B. R. McEl- 
vaine, of the Lawrenceburg Roller Mills 
Co. 

The financial situation is much better, 
due to the fact that grain crops are being 
moved without the customary large in- 
crease in loans, according to Elmer Stout, 
vice-president of the Fletcher-American 


National Bank, who spoke to the Kiwanis 
Club at a luncheon in this city Wednes- 
day. He said that in northern and cen- 
tral Indiana there had been no whole- 
sale discrimination by banks against non- 
essential industries, but that they are 
denying credit for speculation and for 
the enlargement of plants for non-es- 
sentials. 
Epwarp H. Zieener. 





EVANSVILLE 

EvansviL1e, Inp., Sept. 18.—Millers re- 
port increased inquiry and larger sales 
than for some time. During the week 
the price of wheat was advanced in the 
Evansville market from $2.40 to $2.50 
bu. The price of flour in 98-lb sacks 
advanced to $12.60 for best patent and 
$12.30 for straights. The demand for 
millfeed is still urgent, with prices steady. 

The total wheat production of this 
state for 1920 is estimated at 731,636,000 
bus, and it is said that not more than half 
of this has been marketed to the Indiana 
mills. There is considerable wheat in the 
southern part of the state, where the crop 
does not measure up to the standard in 
yield, that is being held for an advance 
in price. 

The unsettled seaboard inquiry has had 
a deterrent effect upon Evansville mills, 
for the reason that they all sell to Euro- 
pean markets, but have not had nearly 
their normal foreign trade up to this 
time. 

The corn crop is being threatened by 
early frost, and cool September weather 
militating against the ripening of the 
grain, which, however, has been benefited 
by recent rains. Much of the crop in the 
lowlands would be entirely ruined by early 
frost, because of late planting. What is 
called a “silk worm” has also appeared 
in this corn, and is worrying farmers. 

W. W. Ross. 


VIRGINIA 

Norro.tk, Va., Sept. 18.—Recent vio- 
lent fluctuations in the wheat market have 
had a depressing effect on the local flour 
market, rather than to stimulate buying. 
Buyers still cling to the theory that with 
the general decline in the price of other 
commodities the price of flour should 
fall, although they forget that the pres- 
ent price basis is much above the high 
marks of a few months ago and that the 
wheat growers have already taken their 
loss. The trade, generally, continues to 
come into the market only for its imme- 
diate needs, or needs of 60 days or so, 
continuing the policy of holding off for 
better times. 

Top patents are offered this week at 
$12.40, with the less known brands rang- 
ing down to $11.85. Kansas hard wheat 
patents are quoted at $13.25@14, with 
nerthwestern patents at $14.50@14.85, the 
latter for advertised brands of family 
patents. Other prices remain practically 
unchanged from last week. 

Conditions governing the flour market 
have obtained, to a large extent, in the 
millfeed market, where activity is slight 
and where buyers are placing orders for 
only such goods as are in immediate de- 
mand by their customers. Standard 
middlings are quoted at $68.50, and bran 
at $49.50, other prices showing no change 
over last week’s quotations. 

Josepu A. Leswir. 


NASHVILLE 

NasHVILLE, TenN., Sept. 18.—More in- 
terest is being shown by flour buyers in 
the Southeast this week, and business has 
reached something like seasonable pro- 
portions for the first time since the open- 
ing of the new crop season. The sales 
for the week have been running about 80 
per cent of the possible output of the 
mills, 

The decline of wheat options has ap- 
parently not been taken seriously, as the 
business consummated has been at prac- 
tically unchanged prices. Wheat avail- 
able for the southeastern mills is still 
almost at the highest level of the season, 
the decline on the recent flurry amount- 
ing to only 3@4c. No. 2 red wheat, west- 
ern, is quoted at $2.70, Nashville. 

Credit conditions in the Southeast are 
very much strained, on account of the 
situation in the cotton and sugar mar- 
kets. Some of the jobbers are said to 
have suffered, but no failures of conse- 
quence are reported. 

Prices throughout the Southeast at the 








1415 


close of the week were substantially as 
follows: best or short soft winter at 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
oints, $13.25@13.65; standard or regu- 
ar patent, $12.50@13; straight patent, 
$11.85@12.40; first clear, $8.50@9.50. 

Jobbers report more activity in de- 
mand for Minnesota and Kansas flours. 
Prices: spring wheat patent, 98 lbs, cot- 
ton or jute, delivered at Nashville, $14@ 
14.50; hard winter wheat patent, $12.50 
@13.50. 

There was continued softening this 
week of millfeed prices. The demand 
for middlings continues fairly active. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $43 
@45; standard middlings or shorts, $61 
@63. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

. capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 170,340 84,128 49.0 

Last week ....... 212,490 117,949 55.5 

po ee eee 221,790 192,233 86.6 

Two years ago ... 210,090 114,218 64.3 

Three years ago.. 152,400 131,654 86.3 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 18 Sept. 11 
es ME? Saw oa6 os 6 btie 18,500 24,800 
i. ORE ER eee 242,000 181,700 
a Pere er tr 76,000 87,000 
CO WO. Scewte woke be% 455,000 381,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 

week were 199 cars. 
CORN MEAL TRADE 

The demand for corn meal continues 
extremely light. Mills with a capacity 
of 63,000 bus this week ground 7,172, or 
11.3 per cent of capacity, compared with 
9,913, or 16.4 per cent, last week, and 
9.08 per cent the same week last year. 
Prices: bolted meal, sacked, per 100 Ibs, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $3.35@3.40; 
plain meal, $3.25@3.30. 

Joun Lerrer, 





GEORGIA 

Artanta, Ga., Sept. 18.—Flour trade 
has improved some this week with the de- 
cline in prices. Offerings are made more ~* 
freely, and mills are anxious to sell. The 
trade, however, is buying from hand to 
mouth, and not placing orders very far 
ahead, Bakers patent sold here at $12, 
standard at $12.50, and higher soft wheat 
patents at $13.50. The stocks are quite 
sufficient to meet demand. 

Wheat millfeeds are in good demand 
this week, and prices are $2@3 ton high- 
er. Feeders are beginning to push hogs 
for early market. Bran is practically un- 
changed, with stocks increasing as mills 
resume full time. 

Cottonseed meal is moving through the 
regular channels with a fair demand. 
Prices are unchanged. Stocks are good, 
and mills are starting up over most of the 
state grinding new-crop seed. The trade 
is booking October and November ship- 
ments of meal, and the general tone is 
firm. 

Hay receipts this week are heavier 
than for several weeks, and the trade is 
being well stocked. Prices are firm and 
unchanged. The car movement is much 
better, and shipments are moving more 
promptly. 

The general outlook is some better, but 
there is room for much improvement, 

J. Hore Ticner. 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Sept. 18.—The. demand 
for flour this week has been somewhat 
better than last week, although it is still 
far from brisk. Conditions generally are 
far from good, and yet this week they 
have been somewhat better than they 
were last week. .The trade seems to have 
more confidence in present prices, which 
are becoming stabilized to some extent. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of. 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
PRI WOOK 2s cvccvievervvic 9,464 39 
ee  Rereew cre re rer ris 7,063 29 
WORe BMG. . vcvcesccecedbece 20,093 85 


Leron Leswie. 
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New York, N. Y., Sept. 18.—Wall 
Street banks are still wrestling with the 
roblem of an overstrained money mar- 
et. In their statement for the week 
ending Sept. 10, the Federal Reserve 
banks of New York and Minneapolis re- 

rted less than 40 per cent reserve ratio. 
his does not suggest much of any sur- 
plus lending power unless credit now 
tied up in other enterprises should be 
released. The Federal Reserve System is 
giving an excellent account of itself, but 
it is obvious that the credit resources of 
the country are being strained to pro- 
vide the funds required to finance the 
harvesting operations and the demands 
of the autumn money market. 


ATTITUDE OF LITTLE INVESTORS 
Thousands of little investors who sub- 
scribed in amounts of $5,000 or less have 
made quiet purchases of the new French 
bonds. These same little investors have 
come to be an important factor in the 
market for seasoned railroad stocks and 
bonds. The recent rise in Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western has been con- 
nected with the reports concerning a seg- 
regation of assets by the Lackawanna, 
which may give shareholders valuable 
rights. Similar stories have done service 
repeatedly in advancing the price of 
Reading shares. 

The time is near at hand when both 
of these stories may prove to have been 
true, as various segregation proposals 
are under discussion with bankers and 
railroad managers. Reading has been an 
extraordinarily interesting stock for 
Wall Street to speculate with. The float- 
ing supply is so small as to make it rath- 
er difficult for the average man to be- 
come interested in the stock in any large 
way unless he is willing to have the price 
bid up on him whenever he attempts to 
purchase a good-sized block. 


FUTURE GOLD MOVEMENT 

It is believed that from $50,000,000 to 
$75,000,000 of gold will be sent to the 
United States from France in connec- 
tion with the closing up of the Anglo- 
French loan operation. 
ever, a factor to reckon with, since its 
government authorities still have large 
New York credits for recourse to when- 
ever they desire to force the export of 
our gold. The French government has 
made large purchases of New York ex- 
change in settlement of its portion of 
the loan maturing Oct. 15. 

Ultimately a good deal more gold will 
come here, provided the various govern- 
ments abandon their embargoes and per- 
mit the export of the metal to New York, 
A large amount of American gold has 
been shipped to Japan in this movement. 
The indications at the moment, however, 
favor large excess imports, so that our 
money market will have to be carefully 
handled in order to prevent the unsettle- 
ment which comes from the undue pres- 
sure for gold from abroad. 


INVESTMENT INQUIRY 


The American people are not engaged 
in Wall Street speculation in any large 
way. They are interesting themselves in 
the bond market, and are making large 
purchases of really good securities which 
will produce a liberal income for many 
years to come. There are several inter- 
esting new loans to be announced in the 
near future if money market conditions 
continue favorable. It is not clear when 
these negotiations can be concluded, nor 
to what extent they will figure in the 
financing of the present month. The 
October dividend and interest disburse- 
ments will aggregate $150,000,000 at 
least. There is a chance that this figure 
will be largely exceeded. 

The outlook is very interesting, because 
of the peculiar position occupied by the 
United States as the one country capable 


Japan is, how-.- 


of responding to the financial needs of 
most of the other nations. The large 
banking interests are handling the situa- 
tion with much skill, and there is noth- 
ing in present conditions to justify the 
expectation that there will be much easy 
money before the turn of the year. There 
are the best of reasons for saying, there- 
fore, that the money market history of the 
next three months will be exceptionally 
interesting, and likely to have unusual 
bearing upon the future of trade and 
finance. 


AS TO TRADE DEPRESSION 


Refusal of the public to pay extremely 
high prices for clothing, with its im- 
portant influence upon the woolen mills 
and kindred industries, has brought up in- 
teresting discussion as to how far price- 
cutting is likely to go. In many indus- 
tries it is difficult to see how prices can 
be cut radically, without a definite lower- 
ing of wages. There are no indications 
that wages can be, or that they will be, 
immediately reduced. Interests familiar 
with conditions in the woolen industry 
contend that a wage readjustment must 
come sooner or later, and that if it does 
not materialize, there may be a forced 
closing of various mills which are now 
working on a narrow margin of profit. 

These considerations, which are influ- 
encing many branches of trade, are mak- 
ing it very difficult for buyers of mer- 
chandise to formulate a definite buying 
policy. In some lines there is a disin- 
clination to purchase around present 
prices, and it is not apparent how far re- 
cessions must go to bring prices at a 
level at which the public will buy in 
quantity. All buyers are showing in- 
creased conservatism, which is not un- 
natural in view of prevailing tendencies 
in the raw material market and the posi- 
tion taken by the banks with reference to 
the rejection of unessential loans, 


FINANCING BUSINESS 


When the history of the trying money 
market of 1920 is written, full credit will 
be given the Federal Reserve Board for 
handling a delicate situation with great 
tact and ability. It is easy to see that a 
policy of restricted credits was necessary, 
under the circumstances, for the coun- 
try’s bank reserves were totally inadequate 
to cover the needs of an overwrought 
credit situation. The large banks of 
New York and principal cities are find- 
ing it advisable to help along weak bor- 
rowers in cases where a refusal of fur- 
ther assistance might plunge them into 
bankruptcy. In numerous instances this 
assistance has been granted in such a 
way as to bring about the ultimate re- 
habilitation of the finances of the weak 
borrower. 

It looks now as if weak commercial 
borrowers would get through the testing 
period without the disasters which had 
been feared might develop before the ac- 
count had been Ponce: | There have 
been many cases where splendidly secured 
loans have been refused by bank officers 
on the ground that they could not ac- 
commodate new borrowers at the expense 
of their old clients. This policy has 
been rigidly adhered to by many of the 
largest banks, because the officers were 
convinced that the total demand for ac- 
commodation would absorb all of the free 
credit they had to spare. It is not too 
much to say that a great deal of financial 
sanitation has been done along effective 
lines by executive officers of New York 
banks who have been forced to carry 
along various weak corporations whose 
solvency had been jeopardized by undue 
expansion in the days of easy profits and 
rush orders, 

FIRST-AID WORK 


I want to give here the gist of a con- 
versation I had with a bank executive of 


marked ability: “It is not the question 
of a money rate so much as it is not be- 
ing able to get accommodation at all. We 
are going through a readjustment period 
in which the country is seeking to attain 
once more a state of balanced industry. 
We will reach it in the end, although not 
without hardships and such financial 
vicissitudes as are inevitable in such a 
situation as exists today. The bankers 
are proceeding along broad-gauge lines, 
however, in the effort to provide the 
greatest possible relief in such a way as 
to continue crippled concerns in opera- 
tion and prevent the failure of any con- 
cern that ought to be saved. Much of 
this salvage work has been done, and 
more will be required. But I want to 
emphasize the excellent results which are 
being accomplished very quietly and 
without the newspapers knowing anything 
about it. 

“Every experienced banker realized 
that we should have to pass through just 
such an ordeal. It was as plain as day, 
and the movement has been clearly fore- 
seen for months past. Any one familiar 
with what has taken place must realize 
that the Federal Reserve Board pursued 
the only policy that could be of benefit in 
saving the country from a financial cata- 
clysm. I am glad that we have accom- 
plished so much of this work already, and 
that there is so much behind us. I feel 
sure, however, that more will be required, 
but there is nothing in the situation to 
warrant the expectation of serious conse- 
quences if people maintain their com- 
posure and do what is best to do under 
the circumstances. 

“The United States is attempting so 
much in the way of foreign financing and 
in the effort to protect its foreign en- 
gagements that it is not to be wondered 
at that we should find it difficult to pro- 


vide for many of the problems which are. 


met at home. I take a hopeful view of 
the longer future, but I want to be per- 
fectly frank in emphasizing the folly of 
thinking that there is easy money in 
sight, or that there will be a large amount 
of bank credit available for borrowers 
upon speculative collateral.” 





Wheat Margin Charge O. K. 

Dr. E. F. Ladd, of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College, who has been in- 
vestigating the margin of 10c per bu 
charged by North Dakota elevators for 
handling wheat, in his report says: “A 
study of 150 elevators, 50 small, 50 me- 
dium and 50 large, of North Dakota, 
showed in 1919 an average cost per bushel 
as follows: small, 7.21c; large, 3.79¢c. The 
minimum of cost for handling ran as low 
as 2.06c per bu, while in one instance the 
cost ran as high as 11.22c.” 





Variations of Gluten in Mixed Flours 


La Meunerie Francaise has an article 
by two chemists of the Mans Municipal 
Laboratory in which considerable atten- 
tion is given to the rather remarkable 
disappearance or disguising of gluten 
that occurs when the flour of other 
cereals is mixed with that of wheat. For 
the apparent lowering of gluten in mix- 
tures has been discussed by a number of 
chemists, and some have noticed its com- 
plete disappearance in some mixtures, at 
least, so far as its form is concerned. 

That such phenomena occur, has not 
been denied when the flour of beans and 
other legumes is mixed with wheat flour; 
but chemists have differed as to what 
occurs when wheat flour is mixed with 
the flour of rye, barley, buckwheat, etc. 
Thus M. A. Balland states that, in a 
mixture of barley flour and wheat flour, 
the gluten reassembles itself perfectly, 
and the weight of the gluten corresponds 
to what one would figure it to be from 
the mixture. M. E. Colin denies this. 
On the other hand, Balland says that an 
actual lowering of the volume of gluten 
occurs when rice flour and wheat flour 
are mixed together, while Colin says the 
opposite. 

These results are not so contradictory, 
the authors show, as they appear. If one 
were to take a wheat flour containing 
26.5 per cent of moist gluten and mix 
with it, in different lots, 10 per cent of 
its weight of the flour of buckwheat, rye, 
rice, barley and corn, he would expect 
each of the five mixtures to contain 23.8 
per cent of moist gluten; that is, 10 per 
cent less than the pure wheat flour. If 
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he mixed with the wheat flour 20 per 
cent of its weight of buckwheat, rye, 
rice, barley and corn flour he would ex- 
pect each of the five mixtures to have 20 
per cent less moist gluten than the origi- 
nal 26.5 per cent moist gluten of the pur. 
wheat flour. That is, each of the mix 
tures ought to show 21.2 per cent ot 
moist gluten. Instead of that, this i, 
what is found in percentages of mois! 
gluten with 10 and 20 per cent mixtur 
of the five flours named: 
10 per ct. 20 per « 
16.8 9 


PWNS vk ci dc cserecace . ‘ 
Rye ays coe 19.6 1 

coos 23.8 1s 
PE Vein bebeadyedbivesa 23.1 2 
oo nr eee ee are 23.7 1 


Barley flour, which in the proportion 
of 20 per cent produced a diminution « f 
the gluten of only 1.2 per cent, when 
added in the proportion of 40 per cent 
causes a complete disguising of the gly 
ten. This phenomenon is not peculiar to 
barley flour. In their experiments wii); 
rice and corn flour, Marchadier and Go. 
jon found identical results in effect, aid 
that a wheat flour giving 22.5 per ceit 
of moist gluten when unmixed, gave on/\ 
9.3 per cent with 50 per cent mixture «f 
corn flour, 3.7 per cent with 60 per cent 
mixture of corn flour, and no moist gl 
ten at all, when it was mixed with 70 per 
cent of corn flour. 

So with rice flour. When the rice flo): 
mixture was 50 per cent, the mixtur 
gave 7.4 per cent of moist gluten. When 
it was 60 per cent, only traces of moist 
gluten could be found, and even this di 
appeared when the mixture was 65 por 
cent. 

Accordingly, all foreign flours affect 
the coagulation of the gluten of wheat 
flour unfavorably. Of course the gluten 
is not dissolved, and does not disappe 
It simply does not manifest itself in 
coagulated form when the mixture of 
wheat flour and other flour is too large!) 
composed of the non-glutinous foreien 
flour. 

The same phenomenon occurs when 
wheat flour is mixed with powdered min- 
eral substances like tale or silica. With 
small percentages added, moist gluten 
can be washed from the mixture; the 
gluten grows smaller in quantity as the 
percentages of the mineral powder are 
increased, and finally disappears. 

Finally, the same phenomenon occurs 
when pure wheat starch is added to 
wheat flour. So the disappearance of the 
gluten is due to the loss of the property 
of being able to coagulate when mixed 
with a certain preponderance of non- 
glutinous material. 





Durum Flours Unsatisfactory 

Lonvon, Enc., Sept. 1.—Recently the 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies «I- 
located through the importers. consider- 
able quantities of flour made from durum 
wheat. The result is that a large num- 
ber of complaints have been received 
from the baking trade, which insists that 
these flours are unsuitable for baking 
purposes. Such protests have been mide 
that, in many cases, the Royal Commi 
sion has been obliged to take back con- 
siderable quantities of the flour. he 
British baker says it is not fit for bread- 
making purposes, and is intended onl; 
for macaroni. In Finland, however, 
granulated flour made from this whet is 
universally used throughout the country, 
and is said to make most excellent bread 
and rolls, 


C. F. G. Rarkrs 





Comparison of Rye Statistics 
The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., reports the rye situation as follows, 
in bus: 
1919-20 191 
Visible supply Aug. 1.. 2,555,000 9,869,900 
Ma OIG i iiccccon ese 77,893,000 88,47 


Available supply ..... 80,448,000 98,344,000 


oo Oe eee ere 
Exports for August... 5,590,000 886.248 

“With the available supply of rye this 
year 18,000,000 bus short of last, i! is 
quite apparent that we must either con- 
sume or export less,” states the com- 
pany’s bulletin. “With exports for this 
August over six times those of last, for- 
eigners have evidently decided that we 
shall consume less.” 





Pineapple packers of Hawaii consider 
that this will be a record year in the in- 
dustry. 
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The flour situation underwent. no ma- 

rial change this week. Buyers remain 

<eptical regarding the future, and can- 

t be induced to come into the market 
i prevailing prices. Purchases made are 

the smallest possible proportions, and 
only an occasional car-lot sale is heard 
of, All classes of buyers are acting very 
conservatively, and the general market. is 

. very unsatisfactory condition. 

Price seems to have little effect upon 
the views of buyers, and last week’s firm- 

market proved ineffective in — 

nfidence in future prices. Usually, 

hen prices are advanced there is an in- 

< of buyers, but this was not the case 
this time, and only a material decline will 
bring buyers into the market again. 

Mills, generally, are complaining bit- 

ly over trade conditions. The car situ- 
ition is still bad, but their principal wor- 

now is the lack of new business. High- 

ide flours continue a drug on the mar- 
ket. Clears are receiving the most at- 
tention, but even sales of this grade rep- 
esent a very small volume of business. 
l.ow-grades are very dull, 

Several sales of soft wheat flours were 
vain made to southern markets, but this 
ection also is only taking immediate re- 
quirements, and no round lots have been 
hooked. 

Practically no changes are noted in 
sking prices. With few exceptions, mills 
re adhering to the same basis, and nomi- 
nal quotations at the close were as fol- 
lows: spring first patent $12.80@13.50, 





standard $12.20@12.60, first clear $10@ 


10.40; hard winter patent $12.60@13, 
straight $11.30@11.70, first clear $10@ 
10.75; soft winter patent $12.40@13, 
straight $11@11.70, first clear $9.60@ 
10.20, 

No increase in business was noted in 
the local market. Sales consisted of 
small lots to fill urgent needs. An un- 
settled and uneasy feeling pervaded the 
market, with buyers showing more inter- 
est in quotations made, as they are be- 
coming more anxious each day regarding 
future supplies, but are indisposed to 
book at prevailing quotations, still main- 
taining that there will be a substantial 
decline in the near future. Bakers are 
buying very sparingly, partly because 
their business has not been as large as it 
generally is at this time of the year. 

The tone of the bran market was a lit- 
tle weaker, although it was not apparent 
in quotations made. Some mills that 
have very little feed to offer are inclined 
to hold prices firm. Demand for mid- 
dlings was fair. Bran sold at $40@43.50 
ton, and gray shorts at $58@59. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TMM WOOK ciccccsccsccccce 26,600 53 
EsOt WOOK ccc ccccccccacece 36,000 71 
BORE BOO si vcceneewiecdces 43,700 86 
TWO FORTS GOO 6.65 606460608 33,400 66 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
,.: 2 Seer ee re 44,000 57 
EMM WOOK cc cccvvcscscccee 48,806 63 
BOGE GOD sccesacvvivesveee 59,900 77 
TWO FOGLE GOO ccccccesives 53,000 69 





CO- )-OPERATIVE HANDLING OF WHEAT 





Company Formed in Western Australia, with Government Support, for Mar- 
keting Grain in Bulk—Continuation of Compulsory Wheat Pool 
Probable—Restricted Over-sea Trade in Offals 


\peLatpe, So, Aust., Aug. 19.—Arrange- 
nents are proceeding in connection with 
the establishment of the co-operative 
company in Western Australia to handle 
grain in bulk. The federal government 
has guaranteed an advance of £550,000, 
ind the promoters are confident that they 
will have no difficulty in raising the other 
£250,000 required. ‘The new venture is 
to be entirely co-operative. Any pro- 
ducer is to be free to become a share- 
holder, and it is provided that each share- 
2 *r shall have only one vote, no mat- 

* how many shares he may hold, 

“The company is reported to have guar- 
nteed to the federal government that it 

ill handle wheat for non-shareholders 
nd shareholders at the same price, and 
that no difference will be made between 
them. Further, it will not traffic in 

vheat, but act purely as the constructors 
a operators of the grain elevator sys- 
em. It has been suggested that the gov- 
ernment should pass an act similar to 
the grain act of C anada, and thus insure 
the wheat passing through the silos to be 
officially examined, and the certificates 
issued to be the stamp of the govern- 
ment inspection. 


IMPORTANCE OF BARE FALLOWING 


The importance of bare fallowing is 
realized throughout the Australian wheat 
belt, but, for various reasons, a very large 
Proportion of the land seeded is not of 
that character, hence the comparative 
smallness of the average wheat yields in 
the several states. The conditions of 
drouth experienced in some localities last 


year again emphasized the need for bare 
fallowing, and, with a view to encourage 
and facilitate the preparation of the land 
in that respect, the state governments 
are making advances to the farmers in 
New South Wales, Victoria and South 
Australia. In New South Wales 7s an 
acre of the land fallowed is being ad- 
vanced; in Victoria, up to 5s, and in 
South Australia according to the needs 
of the applicants. The advances, for the 
most part, are to provide fodder for the 
horses engaged in the tillage operations. 

No definite figures are yet available re- 
garding the area seeded with wheat in 
the different states this season. It was 
hoped that about 4,000,000 acres would be 
covered by the drills in Victoria, or an 
advance of about 1,750,000 acrés on the 
area dealt with last year. Owing to the 
late arrival of the rains, however, and 
the consequent delay in the commence- 
ment of seeding operations, it is not ex- 
pected now that the aggregate area will 
be much in excess of 3,000,000 acres. 


VICTORIAN BANKING 


The statistics relating to the average 
returns for the three months ended June 
30 of the 14 banks doing business in 
Victoria (exclusive of the Commonwealth 
Bank) show, in comparison with the 
figures for a year ago, an expansion of 
£13,149,193 in the deposits by private 
persons, but those of the government 
show a falling off of £1,485,127. 

In the ordinary course such an increase 
in deposits would represent increased 
wealth. In this instance, however, the 
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Melbourne po points out, it is due 
principally to government expenditu re and 
the inflation of currency and government 
borrowing—two deplorable factors. Pay- 
ments on account of primary products 
were responsible for a minor portion of 
the increase. On the other hand, advances 
rose by only £1,065,965. This relatively 
small gain may be accounted for chiefly 
by repayments of war loan advances and 
the reduction in advances on account of 
the wheat pools. 


NEW SOUTH WALES FINANCES 

In spite of the fact that the income 
from all sources in New South Wales 
aggregated the exceptional amount of 
£28,555,033,—the largest income ever re- 
ceived by the treasurer of that state, and 
£5,000,000 more than in any previous 
year,—the expenditure for the financial 
year ended on June 30 exceeded the in- 
come by £1,559,517. At the close of the 
previous financial year there was a debit 
of £244,545. In fairness to the state, 
however, it must be pointed out that the 
whole of the deficiency for the year just 
closed is more than accounted for by the 
difference in wages caused by the Board 
of Trade’s decision that the basic wage 
should be £3 17s a week. This cost the 
treasury £1,758,000. There were also 
other items of extraordinary expenditure. 


OVER-SEA FLOUR MOVEMENT 


Last week a record in flour loading for 
shipment overseas was registered at Port 
Adelaide, South Australia. The Afrika 
took 5,188 tons, the Newby Hall 2,210, 
and the Sutton Hall 1,446 (in the aggre- 
gate, 8,844 tons) of second-grade flour 
for South Africa. Messrs. W. C. Harri- 
son and W. Thomas & Co. contributed 
6,100 tons. The trade did not constitute 
recent new business. 

During the same period, practically, 
Victoria loaded parcels aggregating 2,535 
tons, making the total exports to South 
Africa since the second week of the 
month 11,830 short tons. These move- 
ments, with wheat and flour loadings for 
Europe, brought the total outflow for 
the week equivalent to 1,492,342 bus of 
wheat. 

Commenting upon the offer of a lim- 
ited quantity of surplus wheat to flour 
millers at 16s per bu for gristing into 
flour for private export to South Africa 
and the East, the Melbourne Argus points 
out that the price “appears to have been 
too high to attract business in flour with 
the East, and it is understood that few 
sales have been made on that basis to 
South Africa. As the latter country is in 
need of bran and pollard wheat at 16s 
per bu instead of flour made on that 
cost of wheat, it is understood that a 
moderate quantity of the wheat has been 
sold for shipment to the Cape. It is con- 
sidered that all of the wheat now being 
offered is likely to be taken up on South 





“African account.” 


A few days after the publication of the 
foregoing the sale of a further 500 tons 
was mentioned, and although it was done 
on fine margins it was stated to have 
been on the basis of 16s per bu for f.a.q. 
wheat and £6 10s for freight. It was also 
stated that there was a further possibility 
of doing further business in “B” grade 
flour. 

WHEAT POOL MATTERS 


Replying to a question in the South 
Australian House of Assembly, the pre- 
mier (the Hon. H. N. Barwell) stated 
that the government was satisfied that it 
would be necessary to establish and run 
a compulsory wheat pool in connection 
with the next season’s crop. He added 
that the details were the subject of 
conference between the wheat growing 
states, and he probably would be in a po- 
sition to make a statement in a week or 
two. The prime minister had announced 
that he would not initiate a compulsory 
pool, but that the guaranty of 5s per bu 
would stand, and would be available to 
any government in a position to act. 

Although it is the declared policy of 
the federal government to decontrol, at 
the earliest possible moment, trade con- 
trolled in war-time, and as a war expedi- 
ent only, and although that policy is be- 
ing pursued today in practically every 
other country in the world, the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board’s actions appear 
to be diametrically opposed to this. The 
board has caused to be issued to Aus- 
tralian millers and shippers a notice that 
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the export of such wheat products as 
bran, pollard, sharps and pollatta will 
be permitted only after payment of a 
premium of £5 per ton. 

The statement has been made in Mel- 
bourne that it is with a view to conserve 
offal supplies for local uses, but, if such 
is the case, why was this not thought of 
years ago, because reference to the cus- 
toms statistics reveals that exports over- 
seas were 6,023 tons of bran, pollard and 
sharps for the year ended June 30, 
1919, and 6,636 tons for the immediately 
preceding 12 months. South Australian 
millers characterize the action as grossly 
unfair, and contend that the board is tak- 
ing advantage of its special position in 
respect to wheat control, to force by 
might what probably never could be 
legally substantiated as right. 

The Victorian explanation that the re- 
striction is to conserve offal supplies for 
Australian producers has not been sup- 
ported in South Australia. Millers say 
that the matter arose through a request 
to export a very low grade flour from 
Western Australia under the description 
of pollatta. The Wheat Board would not 
consent, and as shippers have to get a 
permit from the Wheat Board for pres- 
entation to the customs before shipments 
are allowed, the will of the board pre- 
vailed, 

During the last three or four months 
the combined mill offal shipments from 
South and Western Australia overseas 
have been about 500 tons to South Africa. 
However, it is not the extent of the busi- 
ness so much as the principle of the thing 
which is at stake. It might equally readi- 
ly and absurdly be demanded that ship- 
pers should pay an export bounty on 
every other class of staple product ex- 
ported, because, boiled down, it means 
nothing more or less than the imposition 
of an export bounty without any parlia- 
mentary (and therefore constitutional) 
authority for doing so. 

Cuartes J. Marruews. 
Australia—Wheat Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the Australian wheat crops, by crop years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1919-20 1905-06 
1918-19 1904-05 
1917-18 1903-04 
1916-17 1902-03 
1915-16 1901-02 
1914-15 1900-01 
1913-14 1899-1900 
1912-13 1898-99 
1911-12 1897-98 
1910-11 1896-97 
1909-10 1895-96.. 
1908-09 1894-95.. 
1907-08 1893-94 
1906-07 1892-93 





Per Capita Flour Consumption 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the normal pre-war per capita consumption 





of flour, in barrels, by states: 

Maine ... . 1.04 North Dakota... 1.60 
New Hampshire . 1.11 South Dakota .. 1,44 
Vermont .. +> 1.20 Nebraska. ...00% .29 
Massachusetts oo Meee. EROMIED sccneses 1.29 
Rhode Island ... .96 Kentucky ...... 1.00 
Connecticut ..... 1.00 Tennessee ...... -91 
New York ...... 1.20 Alabama ....... 89 
New Jersey ..... 1.11 Mississippi ..... .89 
Pennsylvania ... 1.29 Louisiana ...... 1.00 
Delaware ...... Rik FOP pctveen ves 1.20 
Maryland ...... 1.11 Oklahoma ...... 1.33 
Virginia ....... 1.00 Arkansas ...... .89 
West Virginia... 1.29 Montana ....... 1.29 
North Carolina.. 1.00 Wyoming ...... 1.40 
South Carolina.. .96 Colorado ....... 1,33 
Geormia. ...ccsee .89 New Mexico ..... 1.76 
i... eee: a. 1.60 
 , MEE ET 3.40 WORE cecssccssen 1.36 
Indiana ........ LBV - POGOe cans bed 1.36 
BROOD 600s cence Oe eee 1.44 
Michigan ....... 1.11 Washington .... 1.33 
Wisconsin ...... 3.36 GOOMOM: coceccces 1.36 
Minnesota ...... 1.60 California ...... 1.24 
BOWE 550000408 1.18 —_—_ 
Po, eee 1.16 United States.. 1.18 

Belgium—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Belgium (no figures avail- 
able for 1916, 1917 or 1918), by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Rye Oats Barley 
yee Pee QGee  <sée08 svbee  “aunde 
RGRB. cc cces 9,895 13,681 26,920 3,617 
29RG. ceccve 8,000 18,000 40,000 4,000 
BORG. coves 13,973 23,137 49,742 4,232 
| Se 14,769 22,463 47,957 4,217 
WOUZ. wccvecr 15,348 21,312 35,086 4,253 
TOE. ccavee 14,615 24,360 43,249 4,445 

Switzerland—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Switzerland, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye Corn 
1920... 3,781 3,121 643 1,696 27 
1919... 3,891 2,811 629 1,748 287 
1918... 7,095 5,188 666 1,850 358 
1917... 4,556 4,602 712 81,762 262 
1916... 4,053 Pry oe8 ase eee 
1915... 3,957 Sele oe Swe eve 
1914... 3,277 oss wee Soe eee 
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The flour market situation is still un- 
changed, and while this expression may 
be regarded as stereotyped, it exactly de- 
scribes present conditions. While the 
early part of the week brought a firmer 
tone in the wheat market, and buyers 
were beginning to feel as if they were 
warranted in taking on some flour, there 
was a decline later on which changed their 
attitude, and they kept out of the mar- 
ket, except for supplies for immediate 
requirements. 

The Jewish holidays, which ran through 
last week, put a quietus on all buying 
then, and their effect was still notice- 
able in the market the early part of this 
week. 

The situation, to say the least, is quite 
confusing, and sellers as well as buyers 
are unable to size it up very accurately. 
Information that Great Britain had pur- 
chased sufficient wheat to last until the 
end of January was an important fac- 
tor in causing the feeling that sfill lower 
prices would follow the slight break to- 
ward the end of the week, and the whole 
matter is so uncertain that it is little 
wonder both sides are confused and that 
buyers continue to adhere to the hand-to- 
mouth basis of purchasing. 

Many close observers of the situation 
feel that local spot stocks are becoming 
rapidly exhausted. If the surmise is cor- 
rect this will soon force buyers in, wheth- 
er they want to come or not, but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if any very heavy buy- 
ing will develop. 

Little else was talked of here at the 
close of the week than the disastrous ex- 
plosion in Wall Street on Thursday, 
which cast gloom over the whole trade, 
and even if circumstances had been dif- 
ferent and the market better to buyers’ 
liking, it is very doubtful if much busi- 
ness could have been done. 

The improvement in railroad conditions 
is making buyers feel that they do not 
have to worry quite so much about future 
deliveries, and in a measure has strength- 
ened their position. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $14.50@15; standard patent, $12.75 
@13.50; first clear, $10.25@11.25; soft 
winter straights, $12.50@13.25; first clear, 
$10.25@11.25; rye, $10@11,—all in jute. 

SAWDUST FEED AND GRAPE BREAD 

Last- week a New York newspaper 
printed a story that the American Chemi- 
cal Society of Chicago had announced 
that a way had been found to convert 
sawdust into cattle feed, and right upon 
its heels comes the announcement from 
Italy that a method has been discovered 
whereby grapes may be converted into 
bread. The ridiculousness of the first 
announcement is only equaled by the sad- 
ness of the second. 

In order to make the first actually 
available it would probably be necessary 
to fit the cattle with green goggles, and 
they would only fill their bovine intes- 
tines with splinters, and probably pro- 
duce calves with wooden legs. As wheat 
flour makes fairly good bread, and grapes 
can be used for other important pur- 
= both the miller and baker may 

eel safe—at least for the present. 


NOTES 


The New York Produce Exchange 
Golf Club will hold its annual tourna- 
ment at the Knollwood Country Club, 
Sept. 23. 

Edgar Evans, president of the Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., who, with 
his family, has recently returned from a 
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protracted tour of Europe, called at this 
office this week. 

B. F. Schwartz & Co. recently moved 
their offices to the ground floor of the 
Produce Exchange Building, where they 
occupy a large portion of the floor space 
of this part of the building. 

Among the millers visiting New York 
this week were E. M. Stutts, treasurer 
and general manager Buckeye Cereal Co., 
Massillon, Ohio, Arthur Stott, of the 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, 
Harry S. Helm, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and Chauncy Abbott, Jr., 
vice-president of the Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 18.—The only 
feature of the flour market is mild in- 
quiry, and the total output of mills here, 
both hard and soft wheat, is the lowest 
since August, 1918, There are several 
contributing reasons, although if the 
flour market were normal, none of them 
would probably have affected it much. 

Several mills have been shut down all 
the week, waiting for new spring wheat. 
This interim between the exhaustion of 
the old holdings and the arrival of the 
new crop has not seriously discommoded 
the mills. All of them have some flour 
on hand and, while the amounts are not 
large, they have been adequate to the 
dwindling demand. The car situation is 
largely responsible for the short wheat 
supplies here. One mill was advised of a 
shipment out of Buffalo eight days ago. 
The distance is 69 miles and the wheat 
is still on the way, indicating that the 
average progress goes the slow train 
through Arkansas one better. 

One of the mills has received a little 
spring wheat, and has milled a small 
quantity. Business is now all on the 
basis of new wheat. Early in the week, 
with the sharp advance in wheat, there 
was some business in prospect. Appar- 
ently, the trade needed just such a jog- 
ging to get into the market. It looked 
as though some round lots would be sold. 
Then came the slump, and all the pros- 
pective buyers settled back with an “I 
told you so” air, and the trade that had 
loomed up faded away. 

Following the easier tone in wheat, 
flour prices have receded 25@50c bbl on 
patents, with clears and low-grade 
steady. One mill has held firm, but that 
is explained by the fact that it did not 
advance when other mills did a fortnight 
ago. Prices are nominal, except that 
there has been a little spot business. 
Principal quotations: spring patents, 
$13.75@14 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $13.60; bakers patent, $13.25, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; spring 
straights, $13.10, cotton 98’s, jobbing; 
first clears, $11@11.50, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local,- $11@11.50; low- 
grade, $8@8.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 
Western mill agencies here have cut 
prices $1 bbl or more on both fancy pat- 
ents and bakers, with but little business 
transacted. 

Farmers are uniformly bullish on 
wheat. There appears to be a general 
impression that winter wheat will rule 
much higher, and even the temporary set- 
backs to the market have little effect. 
Wheat at $3 bu seems to be the ruling 
hope. Meanwhile, a market at $2.55 has 
little buying power. Some wheat is be- 
ing shipped in, but with the poor railroad 
service it is mostly a case of always 
being on the way and never arriving. 
One miller reports @ shipment requiring 
eight days to cover 15 miles. The market 
is slightly easier, with little inquiry. Best 
winter straights are — at $12@12.10 
bbl, cotton Ss sar ots, Boston; local, 
$13.20. 7 


Demand for rye flour is light but, with 


the grain. advancing, prices rule- higher. 
Some of the mills here contracted grain 
in June’ for August and September de- 
livery, and sold flour against the = 
chases. The mills now are having - 
culty in getting deliveries, and in some 
instances have been forced to go into 
the market and buy spot grain at prices 
that seriously cut in on profits. Best 
white brands higher, and quoted at $11.85 
@12 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston. 
Western brands dull and 50c higher. Quo- 
tations: light, $12 bbl, cotton 98’s; me- 
dium, $11.50; dark, $11,—all jobbing. 

Millfeed is a little easier, particularly 
bran and the lighter grades, but with 
half of the mills idle there is no accu- 
mulation, and some mills are making no 
quotations. Principal quotations: spring 
bran, around $50 ton, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $54; winter bran, $54@56, 
sacked, local; spring middlings, $60, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $64; win- 
ter middlings, $65@66, mostly mill door. 
Rye feed steady at $58@60 ton, sacked, 
mostly local. There is an easier tone to 
western feeds, but there were no con- 
cessions in prices this week. Quotations, 
bulk, jobbing basis: crushed oats, $58 
ton; corn meal, $70, sales light. Corn 
meal, table quality, lower, at $4@4.25 
per 100 Ibs, small lots. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to. The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
PRIS WES ovvcvocsceseseses 3,200 17 
LaSt WOOK cc ccccccccccces 5,400 29 


Of this week’s total, 1,000 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,700 winter and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 

The properties of the Moerlbach Brew- 
ing Co., organized here in 1908, are soon 
to be liquidated. The big plant will be 
sold, and converted to other purposes. 

The Macauley-Fien Milling Co. recent- 
ly sold standard spring patent to the 
city for use in various institutions. It 
also obtained the Monroe County con- 
tract for flour, including a large amount 
of standard patent. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 18.—The unex- 
pected slump in wheat appears to have 
shattered all hopes of the miller getting 
the orders for flour which late last week 
were so near being placed on his books, 
for in the face of a fairly steady market 
the flour buyer seems to be more deter- 
mined than ever to adhere to his waiting 
policy. The flour market here, however, 
was far from dull, in fact more bisiness 
was done than last week; but it is gen- 
erally believed that the purchases made 
were for immediate use, as the quantities 
ordered were of small volume, and quick 
or prompt shipment was requested. A 
few of the mills had inquiries for long 
contracts, but nothing came of them. 

From all indications, prospects for the 
usual fall flour trade are very discourag- 
ing, but that it will come during the win- 
ter seems to be the opinion of old traders 
here, and they say the eastern miller 
will then get all the business he wants 
and more. 

Canadian flour is an unsettling factor 
at present, reports of 75c under prices at 
this point being prevalent, but this will 
be of short duration, it is thought, and 
will only create a little more competition 
for the domestic business. Canada, it is 
argued, has no export trade for flour at 

resent, and must find some other out- 
et. With Buffalo millers getting Cana- 
dian wheat, there is no fear of the final 
outcome. 

There was a fairly active inquiry for 
clears and, with offerings very light, 
prices were firm on firsts, while seconds 
sold quickly at 40c over last week’s quo- 
tation. 

Prices of patents are about the same 
as last week, but somewhat unsettled, as 
they are in all other markets, with an 
occasional: miller asking a little higher 
than quoted, but what they want is buy- 
ers. 

Rye flour dull and quotations un- 
changed from last week. 

No change was made in prices of flour 
to the local retail trade, which is not 
buying to any extent. A good clearance 
of old stock is said to have been made 


‘weak for present offerings. 
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by grocers at cut, prices, as cold weather 
brought out the small consumer, ani 
there appears to be no prospect of baker. 
reducing the price of bread. 

Kansas mill agents here did a norma! 
business, but were advising their ol 
customers to buy only small quantitic; 
and on reasonable breaks. Prices wer 
irregular, many mills following the d 
cline in wheat. Shipping instructions, 
a rule, were right up to date, showin 
no buying ahead. The range of pric 
for standard patents was unusually wi 
running from $12 or less up to $13. Sho 
patent was quoted today at $13@13.1),, 
Buffalo rate points. 

Soft winter wheat flour was neglect: | 
and, while last week’s prices were qu 
ed, the feeling was easier. Short win! ; 
patent was offered at $13.25@13.:), 
standard patent at $12.80@12.90, a: \| 
pastry at $12.40@12.50, track, Buffalo 

Bran and standard middlings are {\, 
weak features in the millfeed mark 
Buyers are taking as little as possi! 
when they must have it, and in shoppiiy 
around some lower prices than quoted ; 
secured. It is difficult today to fix 
price on either of these feeds. Canad 
mills are offering middlings at $53 t: 
while the mills here would willingly ; 
cept $52.50. The heavy feeds remain fi 
at last week’s prices, with a good dema) 
and no offerings. Feed buyers exp: | 
mills to grind more heavily from now « 
and the usual weak market during © 
tober. The general feeling has been m 
terially weakened by the sharp decline 
the prices of coarse grains this week, a1 
the mills see little prospect of maintai 
ing feed prices, even with light offerin 

Corn-meal coarse feed sold a little lx 
ter this week at the decline, but on' 
small quantities were taken. Homi 
feed is freely offered at $6 under | 
week, and demand light. Gluten fe 
continues unsettled, and buyers are 1 
in the market under present selling « 
ditions. Cottonseed meal lower an 
Oil m 
shows a further decline, and trade is li) 
ited. Lower prices are looked f 
Brewers’ grains are offered at $66 f{.) 
imported, quick shipment, track, But 
falo, and distillers’ at $64.50, Octo! 
shipment. Malt sprouts are quoted 
$66, Buffalo, September shipment. 

There is some figuring on the open 
price of buckwheat, the crop of which is 
expected to be much heavier than | 
year, with favorable weather for h 
vesting. Prices are expected to start i: 
at $3 per 100 lbs, about the same as | 
year. Rolled oats steady, with a good 
demand for small lots. Oat feed is 
fered at $33, sacked, September sh 
ment, track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the weck, 

as reported to The Northwestern Mil!:r, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Flour Pct. of 
output acti 
This week 124,650 
Last week 79,156 
Year ago .... «++ 148,625 
Two years ago ........... 149,500 
86,500 


Three years ago .......... 
NOTES 


Corn has far exceeded the early expec- 
tations of farmers. 

A large acreage of winter wheat \il 
be sown in this state. 

_ The Maritime Trading Corporation \as 
filed plans for the erection of a concr<te 
and tile grain elevator here, to 
$20,000. 

Efforts are being made by Buffalo to 
have the 1921 convention of the h«w 
York State Master Bakers’ Associaton 
held here. 

Receipts of flour by lake this week 
were 118,600 bbls, and of grain 2,026,(00 
bus, of which 1,716,000 were wheat. Ne r- 
ly the same quantities arrived last yor. 

An old miller who returned this week 
from an extended trade trip says bi si- 
ness was dull everywhere, and he met 
with the sickest lot of millers he c\cr 
saw. 

A eine | of the Hessian fly conditicis, 
just completed, shows that there is a -e- 
rious outbreak in this state, and tat 
the area most badly infested centers |! 
Niagara County. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are about 
320,000 bus, compared with 6,330,000 4 
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year ago. The elevators have about 1,- 
300,000 bus grain in store, while last year 
there were 9,700,000. 

[he public grain elevator which is to 
be constructed at Gowanus Bay for the 
barge canal will have a capacity of 2,- 
009,000 bus, and will handle 50,000 bus an 
hour. The interior of the elevator will 
be divided into bins having capacities 
ranging from 4,200 to 26,000 bus. 

E. BANGASSER. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa,, Sept. 18.—The un- 
settled condition of the wheat market 
has increased, if possible, the conserva- 
tin of buyers of flour, and business dur- 
ing the week has been extremely dull. It 
Jooks very much as if a hand-to-mouth 
policy of operating is to be the rule for 

ne time, as the trade is fearful of a 
sudden and sharp drop in wheat, which 
would mean a big loss to heavy holders 

flour. Stocks here are not large, but 
tnere is no buying except to satisfy im- 
mediate needs. 

tye flour is in moderate supply and 

‘|. Demand for corn goods is light, 

prices rule in buyers’ favor. 
NOTES : 

ii. H. Dickerson, grain dealer, of 
|. surel, Del., was on ’change this week. 

Charles Brick’s feed mill at Cross- 

ks, N. J., burned on Tuesday, entail- 
ng a loss of about $40,000. 

\. Judson Stites, grain merchant, is 

in at business, after spending the 

mer at Beach Haven, N. J. 

!. B. Millen, connected with the grain, 
feed and hay firm of S. C. Woolman & 
Co., has returned from a vacation spent 

Seaside Park. 

lhe Compagnie Generale Transatlan- 
tique will start a regular monthly freight 

rvice between Philadelphia and French 
ports, beginning Oct. 25. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 





BALTIMORE 
.atrmore, Mp., Sept. 18.—Flour found 
few takers this week, principally car 
‘ts of Canadian and hard and soft win- 
rs at easier prices. Springs were rela- 
ely firm and neglected until toward the 
ose, when, feeling the competition of 
Canadian stock, they came off their high 
orse and were most humble for busi- 
ess. ‘The Northwest has got something 
n Canada to worry about, and later on 
e Argentine will doubtless add to its 
eries, 

Karly in the week, while a Minneapolis 

| was asking $14.80, cotton, for short 
tent, Canada was offering the same 
thing at $12.70, jute, and Kansas at 
512.50, jute. On Tuesday, the North- 
st in instances wanted $13.50 or more, 
tton, for standard grade, while Canada 


id Kansas were anxious sellers of 
traight at $12, jute, with Canada also 
fering clear at $10, jute. Toward the 


close, and without any apparent reason 

ve Canada, the mill that was earlier 
isking $14.80, cotton, for short patent, 
dropped to $13.75, cotton, with the stand- 

rd’ grade sellers down to $13 or less. 
Meantime, Canada has sold short patent 

t $12.50, jute, and the whole trade is 
“ rushing to get next to Canadian 

UIs, 

Springs were irregular and dull, first 
atents closing nominally at $13.25@ 

50; standard brands, $12.75@13,—in 

S-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 10c 

s in jute, or 20@30c less in bulk. Sales 
vere few and far between, owing to 
cheaper Canadian offerings, which, with 
hard winters, monopolized the limited de- 
uand, The Northwest showed a tendency 
‘o meet the competition at the close by 
reducing limits and asking for bids. 

Hard winters were lower and more 
salable, short patents at the close rang- 
ing $12.75@13; straights, $12.25@12.50, 

in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 
10e less in jute, or 20@380c less in bulk. 
here were some low prices on the mar- 
ket, such as $19.50 for short patent and 
S12 for straight, basis jute, which ap- 
parently resulted in some business on the 
quiet. Most buyers, however, see nothing 
in anticipating wants at this level. 

Soft winters were steady and in fair 
demand, short patents closing nominally 
at $11.75@12; near-by straights, $10.50@ 
10.75,—in 98-Ib cottons; $1.10 more in 
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wood, 10c less in jute, or 20@30c less in 
bulk. Patent was in limited call by the 
wholesale grocers, its chief users, who 
claim that their customers are now de- 
manding the advertised brands almost ex- 
clusively, Near-by straight was wanted 
daily by the local buyers, and a good 
business was done at $10.25@10.30, bulk. 
Many mills held out for more money, but 
all sales appear to have been made at 
the above range. 

City mills ran moderately, reported 
trade as unsatisfactory, domestic and ex- 
port, and made no change in flour prices, 
but reduced feed $1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 30,057 
bbls; destined for export, 10,167. 


NOTES 


Charles C. Gorsuch, formerly a miller 
of Westminster, Md., has returned from 
Europe. 

Exports from here this week included 
11,201 bbls flour and 630,585 bus grain— 
471,800 wheat, 38,843 corn and 119,942 
rye. 

Argentine wheat shipments this week 
were reported at 191,000 bus, against 
3,421,000 for the corresponding week last 
year. 

August F. Obrecht, for some years as- 
sociated with his brother, P. Frederick 
Obrecht, feed and grain, died in this 
city on Sept. 14. : 

Frank L. Carey, vice-president Hallett 
& Carey Co., grain, Minneapolis, has ap- 
plied for membership in the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 

It is stated that Baltimore at present 
has 38 steamship lines operating 49 serv- 
ices to approximately 80 foreign ports 
for general cargo alone. 

George B. Shaw, confidential man of 
White & Co., flour distributors and ex- 
porters, Baltimore and New York, has 
gone to Atlantic City on a vacation. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
12, 1919, to Sept. 18, 1920, 265,976 bus; 
year ago, 577,795. Range of prices this 
week, $1.40@1.50; last year, $1.45@1.60. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30 to Sept. 18, 1,109,417 bus; same 
period last year, 1,092,595. Range of 
prices this week, $2.15@2.641,; last year, 
$1.75@2.35. 

Captain Thomas O. Malcolm, one of 
the few left of those who in the old days 
made famous Baltimore’s clipper ships 
which took out flour to South America 
and brought back coffee, died at his 
home here on Sept. 13. 


It is said that the Lewis Luckenbach, 
of the Luckenbach Line, which arrived 
here from New York Thursday, will load 
14,000 tons of coal for Rotterdam and 
thus make a new national record, the 
previous record cargo being 12,700 tons. 


The Baltimore Flour Club will hold its 
monthly meeting this afternoon at Al- 
exandria, Va., and visit Mount Vernon 
and other surrounding points of interest 
as the guest of A. D. Brockett, a member 
from Alexandria. The attendance is ex- 
pected to be large and the entertainment 
elaborate. 


It is claimed the smallest farm in 
Maryland is on North High Street, Bal- 
timore, where a watchman at a railroad 
crossing has under cultivation a rectan- 
gular plot of ground, containing “scarce 
15 square feet,” which he terms his farm 
and on which it is said he has raised 
four crops this season—onions, lettuce, 
corn and cosmos. 


Scott F. Evans, manager Baltimore 
Pearl Hominy Co., was in New York on 
business, Thursday. Being in a building 
which was perceptibly rocked from the 
shock of the explosion in Wall Street, he 
rushed out for safety, and in doing so 
was compelled to step over two dead 
bodies which were lying just where he 
had been standing only a few moments 
before, 


Visitors were Frank L. Carey, vice- 
president Hallet & Carey Co., grain, Min- 
neapolis; Samuel A. Allen, Philadelphia, 
representing Western Star Mill Co., Sa- 
lina, and Universal Mill & Elevator Co., 
Claflin, Kansas; Cornelius Jefferson 
Rivenbark, with Allen & Wheeler Co., 
millers, Troy, Ohio; Vernon M. Green, 
flour, feed, grain and hay broker, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The banks of Baltimore, which during 


the summer months have been closing at 
2 o’clock daily instead of 3, now want to 
make the earlier closing a permanency, 
but the Chamber of Commerce is oppos- 
ing the move on the ground that, with 
the leading exchanges of the country 
about to resume closing at 2:15 p.m., or 
an hour later than at present, it would 
work a hardship on the local grain trade. 

C. Carter, of the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis, gave exhibitions here 
yesterday of the practical workings of 
the new Carter disc separator, first on 
*change with a model, and later at the 
Western Maryland elevator with a com- 
plete machine. The separator did all that 
was claimed for it, and did it well, but 
the separator mostly wanted in these 
parts, and the one which should be worth 
its weight in gold, is the one that can 
separate garlic from wheat. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


President of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation Announces Personnel of Com- 
mittee to Work Out Details 


Wasnineton, D. C., Sept. 18.—An am- 
bitious programme for co-operative mar- 
keting of the entire grain crop of the 
United States has been inaugurated by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
J. R. Howard, president of the federa- 
tion, has announced a committee of 17 
appointed to work out details of the 
plan. 

The personnel of this committee is as 
follows: George Livingston, chief of the 
Bureau of Markets of the United States 
Department of Agriculture; Dr. H. J. 
Waters, editor of the Kansas City Star 
and formerly president of Kansas State 
College of Agriculture; C. H. Gustafson, 
president of the Nebraska Farmers’ 
Union, which during the first six months 
of this year marketed $16,000,000 worth 
of live stock co-operatively, and also 
operated a big line of co-operative ele- 
vators; William G. Eckhardt, director of 
the grain marketing division of the Illi- 
nois State Farm Bureau; C. V. Gregory, 
editor of the Prairie Farmer and the 
chosen representative of the American 
Agricultural Editors’ Association; J. M. 
Anderson, manager of the Equity Co- 
operative Exchange, of St. Paul, Minn; 
P. E. Donnell, of Waco, Mo., president 
of the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Missouri; C. A. Bingham, secre- 
tary of the Michigan State Farm Bureau 
and a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; John C. Boles, of Liberal, Kan- 
sas, a member of the board of directors 
of the Kansas Equity Union; Dr. E. F. 
Ladd, president North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College since 1916 and a candidate 
for the United States Senate, indorsed 
by the Non-Partisan League; L. J. Ta- 
ber, of Barnesville, Ohio, master of the 
Ohio State Grange; Clifford Thorne, of 
Chicago, recognized as the best-informed 
man in the United States on transporta- 
tion questions affecting the public inter- 
ests; H. R. Meisch, of Argyle, Minn., 
president of the Farmers’ National 
Grain Dealers’ Association; A. L. Mid- 
dleton, of Eagle Grove, Iowa, ex-presi- 
dent of the Iowa Farmers’ Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association and active in farmers’ 
co-operative movements for the past 15 
years; Ralph Snyder, of Oskaloosa, Kan- 
sas, president of the Kansas State Farm 
Bureau. 

In announcing the committee, Presi- 
dent Howard denied that it looked 
toward any scheme of price-fixing. 

“We desire merely to evolve a market- 
ing system which will eliminate useless 
handling costs,” he said, “unnecessary 
selling expenses, ruinous price fluctuation 
due to market juggling and speculation, 
and to so co-ordinate supply and demand 
as to insure that on the one hand the 
producer receives the cost of production 
plus a reasonable and living profit, and 
on the other hand the consumer gets an 
adequate ‘and uninterrupted food supply 
at the least possible mark-up over actual 
costs.” 

“Supply and demand,” continued Mr. 
Howard, “must in the long run regulate 
the price of any commodity which de- 
pends upon a world-market as wheat 
does, but intelligent marketing will do 
much toward smoothing out the unneces- 
sary alternating high and low spots, as 
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well as in cutting out unnecessary and 
wasteful costs and handling charges.” 

“This movement toward co-operative 
marketing is an outgrowth of the general 
dissatisfaction prevailing because of the 
inefficiency of present marketing meth- 
ods, which in many cases make the con- 
sumer pay two or three times as much 
for farm products as the producer re- 
ceives,” the announcement said further. 
“Grains are handled much more efficient- 
ly than are most of the other farm prod- 
ucts, but there are many charges and 
costs levied against the grain crop be- 
tween the producer and the consumer 
which could be eliminated. One of the 
farmer’s chief grievances, however, comes 
as a result of the sharp and rapid price 
fluctuations which are of common occur- 
rence and which often cause him severe 
losses. 

“The committee of 17 just appointed 
under the auspices of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation will study the busi- 
ness methods of the co-operative grain 
elevators now in operation in the Middle 
West, will investigate the plan followed 
by the grain growers of western Canada, 
who market practically all their wheat 
co-operatively and with very satisfactory 
results, and will also carefully consider 
the methods employed by the fruit, 
raisin, and nut co-operative marketing 
organizations of California, where ex- 
traordinary results have been produced. 
On the basis of the information gained, 
the committee will then devise a plan, 
combining the best and most practicable 
features. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Great Britain’s Wheat Supply 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 18.—Great 
Britain is depending more largely upon 
outside sources, including Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and other British territory, for 
her supply of wheat than was the case 
last year. This is shown by reports re- 
ceived at the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, reviewing prelimi- 
nary figures of the British ministry of 
agriculture. This may affect the demand 
for export wheat from America, it is 
suggested. 

“There has been a decrease in the acre- 
age put down for wheat,” says a report 
on the subject, “whereas the area for 
clover, rotation grasses and green crops 
shows an increase. 

“The area ‘devoted to wheat consists 
of 1,877,000 acres, or 344,000 less than 
last year, and only 70,000 in excess of 
1914. Oats, with an acreage of 2,267,000, 
show a decrease of about 300,000 acres 
when compared with 1919, but an increase 
of 340,000 over 1914. The barley acre- 
age, however, since 1919 has increased 
by 127,000 acres, to 1,637,000, the largest 
area since 1904. The total area devoted 
to cereals and pulse was 6,450,000 acres, 
or 540,000 less than the previous year, 
but 325,000 greater than the average for 
the 10 years 1910-19.” 

It is also reported that the number of 
horses used for agricultural purposes 
shows a reduction of 25,000, and foals 
numbered 7,000 less than in 1919. 

A serious decline is shown in the total 
number of cattle in 1920, there being 
5,547,000, against 6,195,000 in 1919, a re- 
duction of more than 10 per cent and 
the lowest number recorded since 1903. 
The reduction was most marked in cattle 
under a year old—296,000, or, say, 25 
per cent. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Flour-Loading Machinery for Norfolk 
Norrotk, Va., Sept. 18.—The city of 
Norfolk has authorized the installation 
at the city’s terminals, taken over from 
the United States government at the 
army supply base, a set of machinery 
for handling flour over the shipside, the 
first installment to cost approximately 
$12,000. This will make the city termi- 
nals the only ones in this port equipped 
to handle flour in this manner, which is 
prescribed by the milling associations. 
The officials in charge of the opera- 
tion of these terminals have been as- 
sured that, with the installation of this 
machinery, Norfolk will be able to com- 
pete in flour shipments with the other 
great flour-exporting ports of the coun- 
try. The only flour that has been shipped 
through this port was from the west 
coast, 1,140,000 bbls of which were re- 
ceived here and reshipped to Europe. 
JosepH A, Lesuie. 
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FEDERAL GRAIN GRADES 


Mill Wins Suit on Important Judicial Inter- 


pretation of Regulations Under the 
United States Grain Standards Act 


That a contract for a sale of corn or 
grain may validly impose quality re- 
quirements in addition to the grade re- 
quirements prescribed by federal law and 
regulation is the principal conclusion 
reached by the Arkansas supreme court 
in the case of Hayes Grain Co. vs. Rea- 
Patterson Milling Co., 223 S.W. 390. 

The opinion also throws light upon the 
legal effect of letters and telegrams 
transmitted contemporaneously with the 
making of a formal contract of sale. The 
court affirms a judgment of the circuit 
court at Little Rock in favor of de- 
fendant mill. 

Plaintiff grain company’s suit involved 
a claim that the mill bargained to buy 
three carloads of No. 3 white corn for 
shipment to Coffeyville, Kansas, but re- 
fused to accept delivery. The mill was 
upheld by the courts in this refusal, on 
the ground that the corn tendered was 
not of the kind contracted for. 

The facts of the case, as found by the 
supreme court, were as follows: Plaintiff 
had corn in transit to it at Fort Smith 
from St. Joseph and Omaha, but desired 
to get the corn off its hands. The mill’s 
representative verbally stated that it 
needed no corn, using only such as would 
produce high-grade meal, but that it 
would advise plaintiff further by wire 
next day. The next day the mill wired 
plaintiff an offer for “choice white mill- 
ing corn,” and plaintiff accepted. The 
mill’s confirming letter specified “choice 
No. 3 white kiln-dried, shelled white 
corn.” Inclosed were “purchase contract” 
forms, confirming purchase of “choice 
3 white kiln-dried corn, . federal 
grades,” etc. 

Two cars from Omaha passed Coffey- 


’ ville while these negotiations were being 


conducted, but the mill expressed willing- 
ness to receive them, and three others 
then on plaintiff's track at Fort Smith, 
on specified adjustment of freight 
charges. The offer, which was accepted 
by plaintiff, also specified “all corn to be 
good three white milling corn.” Confirm- 
ing this latter agreement, the mill speci- 
fied “good No. 3 white shelled corn, kiln- 
dried, suitable for milling purposes,” and 
added: “You, of course, understand we 
buy white corn for milling purposes only, 
and expect a good quality of corn.” 

The salient parts of the supreme 
court’s opinion are as follows: 

“Appellee’s [the mill’s] offer was to 
buy milling corn, and the acceptance of 
that offer was unqualified. Appellant 
{the grain company] says, however, that 
as the term ‘milling corn’ does not ap- 
pear in what it designates as the written 
contract, appellee cannot be heard to say 
that there was such a condition. Appel- 
lant says this result is reached by the 
application of the doctrine that antece- 
dent propositions, correspondence, and 
prior writings, as well as oral statements 
and representations, are deemed to be 
merged into the written contract which 
concerns the subject-matter of such an- 
tecedent negotiations when it is free of 
ambiguity and complete. 

“We think, however, that rule does not 
apply here, because the letters and tele- 
grams are contemporaneous writings 
with the memorandum which appellant 
designates as the contract; and we think 
it manifest that the parties intended that 
they should be so considered. They were 
all in the hands of appellant before it 
shipped the corn. Besides, as we have 
shown, the final contract of sale was con- 
cluded the day after this memorandum 
of sale was signed by appellee and 
mailed to appellant. 

“Moreover, the very memorandum it- 
self described the corn as ‘choice 3 white 
kiln-dried corn,’ and the testimony shows 
that the corn in controversy was not 
choice kiln-dried corn, although it did, in 
fact, grade ‘No. 3 white,’ and ordinarily 
this fact would have justified appellee 
in refusing to accept the corn. Appel- 
lant says, however, that it was unlawful, 
under the United States grain standards 
act, for the appellee to purchase for 
shipment in interstate commerce under 
any designation except by grade, and 
that all other descriptive terms must be 
rejected as surplusage, and that the only 
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question to consider is whether the corn 
would have graded ‘No. 3 white’ at the 
time and place of the proposed delivery. 

“The Department of Agriculture was 
charged with the duty, under the act of 
Congress, of making and promulgating 
the necessary rules and regulations to 
govern the sale and shipment of different 
grains in interstate commerce; the pur- 
pose being that the wants and needs of 
all persons dealing in grain may be made 
known by the use of grades designated 
by the department, and corn was classi- 
fied into seven grades. 

“In the Service and Regulatory An- 
nouncements, promulgated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 
18, p. 4, in answering the question wheth- 
er the term ‘dry corn’ might be used in 
connection with its grade designation, the 
department made the following ruling: 

“Section 4 of the act requires as a 
condition to the shipment or delivery for 
shipment in interstate or foreign com- 
merce of any grain for which standards 
shall have been established thereunder, 
which is sold, offered for sale, or con- 
signed for sale, [that it] be one of the 
grades fixed therefor in the official grain 
standards of the United States.’ 

“Section 4 further provides: ‘No per- 
son shall in any certificate or in any 


planatory nature, as, for instance, “No. 2 
mixed corn, dried.’ 

“Of course, these departmental rulings 
are no part of the law; but we do not 
interpret the ruling as sustaining ap- 
pellant’s contention that the explanatory 
words ‘choice’ and ‘kiln-dried’ must be 
treated as surplusage. The department 
appears to hold that it is not a violation 
of the federal act to add prefixes or 
suffixes to the terms designating the offi- 
cial grade, provided such explanatory 
words are not false or misleading as to 
the official grade’ of the grain. 

“This appears to be the fair and rea- 
sonable construction to give the act of 
Congress, as the testimony at the trial 
was to the effect that a wide difference 
may exist in corn falling within the same 
official classification or grade. The offi- 
cial inspector at Coffeyville, Kansas, who 
inspected the corn in question, testified 
at the trial and exhibited to the court 
three pans of corn, all of which graded 
No. 3 white; yet he explained that one 
pan was suitable for milling, and another 
pan was not, for the reason that it would 
color the meal. 

“On Dec. 1, 1916, the Department of 
Agriculture was asked whether the fol- 
lowing classification was permissible un- 
der the federal act: ‘Yellow milling corn, 











Birthplace of the Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


contract or agreement of sale or agree- 
ment to sell by grade, either oral or 
written, involving, or in any invoice or 
bill of lading or other shipping document 
relating to, the shipment or delivery for 
shipment, in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, of any grain for which standards 
shall have been fixed and established 
under this act, describe, or in any way 
refer to, any of such grain as being of 
any grade other than a grade fixed there- 
for in the official grain standards of the 
United States. 

“*TIn the class of cases covered by the 
statute it appears that it is necessary, 
in stating the grade of the grain, to use 
the true designations of the official grain 
standards of the United States as pre- 
scribed therefor. It also appears that it 
would be a violation of the act to use, in 
addition to such designations, any term 
or statement in conflict or inconsistent 
with the official standards, 

“‘On the other hand, it is the opinion 
of this office that, in addition to the true 
designations of grade according to the 
official grain standards of the United 
States, it would be permissible to include 
explanatory terms or statements inde- 
pendent of the grade of the grain. If 
the terms “crop 1916” and “dried corn,” 
as they prima facie indicate, are used 
merely in this explanatory sense, it is 
believed that they may be added to the 
true grade designations without violating 
the act. However, these terms should not 
be made a part of the grade designation 
as in the example you cite of “No. 2 
dried corn,” but should be added in such 
a way as clearly to indicate their ex- 


subject to discount for moisture over 
17% per cent.’ After expressing the 
opinion that the provisions of the act 
were applicable to transactions involving 
the delivery for shipment in interstate 
commerce of shelled corn that was sold 
or consigned for sale by any grade what- 
ever, the department ruled that— 

“It would seem that your transac- 
tions could easily be so framed as to 
state the grade of the corn involved, ac- 
cording to the grade of the official grain 
standards of the United States, and that 
at the same time you could make the 
specific requirements which must be met 
by corn of the designated grade for the 
purposes of your business.’ 

“We think this ruling conforms to our 
interpretation that it was not the inten- 
tion of the statute to deprive persons of 
the right to contract for specific require- 
ments, provided the specifications em- 
ployed were not false or misleading, and 
conformed to the classifications previous- 
ly adopted by the department. 

“We conclude, therefore, that the re- 
quirement of the memorandum that the 
corn should be ‘choice’ and ‘kiln-dried’ 
did not offend against the provisions of 
the federal statute and [that the terms] 
are not to be disregarded as surplusage.” 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





New Tennessee Milling Company 

Nasuvitiz, Trenn., Sept. 18.—The 
Hermitage Mills is the name of a new 
Nashville corporation, with $100,000 capi- 
tal stock, organized by Charles D. Jones, 
John A. Bell, George R. Knox, J. C. 
Knox and Charles 6. Blackard. The 
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company will operate a feed business, 


and has perfected a deal to take ove, 
the Rex Mills. 
Joun Letrprr. 





Some Nordyke & Marmon History 


In the year 1851 Ellis Nordyke am 
his son, Addison H., formed a partne-- 
ship under the firm name of E. & A. 
Nordyke for the manufacturing a) 
erection of mills. The little build 
shown in the picture was the birthp! 
of the institution of the present day. | 
was located just back of the Ellis N 
dyke home on the banks of the Wh 
water River, Richmond, Ind. 

The beginning of the mill-building «;)- 
terprise was very small and unassumi ig, 
as has been the case with so many in- 
dustries built up by the perseverance of 
their founders. The original little {c- 
tory, if it could be given such a ti'le, 
was a very small frame, one-story bu'|\<- 
ing containing room enough for only a 
few workbenches and a small amount of 
material. 

During this early period the little p| int 
had a constant and interested visitor in 
Daniel W. Marmon, a student at E..11- 
ham College. After his graduation from 
college he was invited to join the firm in 
equal partnership. His small estate, » \d- 
ed by assistance from his uncle, bou. jit 
an interest in the establishment. 

The business grew amazingly, and 
cupied new quarters in Richmond. A 
continual process of remodeling was | 
essary to keep pace with the demand 
machinery. New buildings were ad icd 
from time to time, and the older st 
tures enlarged. Finally, in 1876, after 
overcoming many difficulties, the busi 


ness was moved to Indianapolis. e 


two sons of Daniel Marmon are now ‘he 
chief executives of the company. 





Killing Frost in Fall 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 18. ie 
Weather Bureau’s weekly crop bullctin 
states: 

“The occurrence of the first killing 
frost in the fall is of considerable im 
tance to agricultural interests in ner; 
all sections of the country, particul: rl 
so when some of the major crops, [hat 
are subject to frost damage in the ‘all, 
are later than the average in maturing; 
such is the case with much of the 
crop the present season. Along the n 
ern border of the country, inclu 
practically the whole of North Dakota, 
all of Montana, and the western portions 
of South Dakota and Nebraska, killing 
frost occurs on the average before S.t 
20, and in some of the higher elevations 
of the West the average date is earlier 
than Sept. 1. To the southward of th 
northern border states, the average frost 
dates become progressively later, ani in 
the immediate Gulf Coast section kil \ing 
frost does not occur, as a rule, until 
the end of November. 

“In the northwestern portion of thi 
great corn belt, extending westward | om 
south-central Wisconsin through sout \ern 
Minnesota and southeastern South [Da- 
kota, killing frost occurs on an average 
in half the years by Oct. 1, and by (ct. 
20 the average frost-date line exi nds 
southward to the extreme lower Ohio val- 
ley and to the northern portions of Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma. By Nov. 1 «ill- 
ing frost occurs in an average year so ith 
ward to extreme southern North (1r0- 
lina and the central portions of Ala!):ma 
and Arkansas. 

“In the northern portion of the «orn 
belt, that is, from eastern South Dakota 
to southern Wisconsin, killing frost '12) 
be expected only one year in 10 as erly 
as Sept. 11, and in the southern po:'ion 
of the belt, from Tennessee westwar' te 
Oklahoma, about Oct. 11; the latter lo- 
calities coincide also with the nor! ern 
limits of the cotton belt. In the easiern 
Gulf Coast section and central 1.exas 
killing frost does not occur with this fre- 
quency until about the first of Novem 
ber.” 


th 


Joun J. Margin 





Elevator System in South Africa 


Trade Commissioner Lundquist reports 
from South Africa that in the budget for 
the coming year £100,000 ($486,650) 1s 
suggested for beginning the construction 
of an elevator system, 
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CROP BULLETINS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


(Continued from page 1408.) 


Kansas Corn Nearly Beyond Frost Danger 

<ansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 21.—(Special 
‘Telegram)—Corn is rapidly approaching 
the point where frost will do it little or 
10 damage. It is believed that one more 
ve kk of clear, dry weather will find the 
cre) practically matured. Fall farm work 
is .oing ahead rapidly. 

R. E. Sreruine. 


2+ 


Nebraska’s Corn Crop . 
(mana, Nes., Sept. 18.—According to 
he report of A. E, Anderson, of the Bu- 
rei: of Crop Estimates, United States 
Department of Agriculture, and Leo 
Stvhr, of the Nebraska department of 
ay iculture, the condition of corn in this 
stale on Sept. 1 was 93 per cent, com- 
pared with a 10-year average of 66. The 
report forecasts a crop of 243,717,000 
b The condition of the crop Aug. 1 
was 91 per cent. The final estimate last 
your was 184,186,000 bus, and the 1914- 
j) average was 189,350,000. The report 


_— 


nly one factor remains that may 
ch nge Nebraska’s present prospects, and 
thot is a killing frost before corn ma- 
tures. From crop correspondents’ com- 
ments and from inquiry, the consensus of 
op nion is that, with favorable weather 
throughout September, all corn will be 
matured enough to withstand killing 
frosts, with the possible exception of 
ie that was planted extremely late. 
However, the chances for maturity before 
frost will diminish rapidly, if the weath- 
er remains cool and wet. 
Mr. Loveland, of the Weather Bu- 
u, reports that the average frost date 
the main corn sections of Nebraska 
ihout Oct. 1. While the luxurious 
wth of this year’s crop reminds one 
vewhat of the 1915 corn crop, which 
s so badly injured by frost, the pres- 
t one is farther advanced. On Aug. 
, 1915, one could scarcely find a field 
corn north of the Platte River that 
started to dent, while this year some 
| dented before the middle of August. 
\orth-central Nebraska corn suffered 
mm drouth, but this is the only section 
f considerable extent that was injured 
mm dry weather. 
\ further decline in spring wheat is 
ited, due chiefly to black-stem rust in 
tern counties, the extent of which was 
t known a month ago. The present 
dition of 60 per cent forecasts a crop 
1,259,000 bus, compared with 5,678,000 
year. The preliminary estimate of 
ter wheat remains at 52,366,000 bus, 
total of all wheat being 56,625,000 
, compared with 60,675,000 last year. 
Che bulk of the oat crop in north- 
tern Nebraska is below the average, 
| for this reason the state will not 
e a record yield, even though the 
t crop south of the Platte River is ex- 
1 good. The condition at the time of 
rvest was 89 per cent, indicating a pro- 
ction of 73,088,000 bus, compared with 
1,962,000 last year. Preliminary yield 
eports of oats, spring wheat and barley 
ill be made next month.” 
Leicu Leste. 


Fall Plowing in Tennessee 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 18.—Farmers 
iroughout Tennessee are now actively 
ngaged in breaking land for the sowing 
‘f winter wheat. Some sections report 
utlook for good acreage, but it is not 
w thought that acreage for the entire 
‘ate will be more than average. Wheat 
rowing has been on the increase in east 
‘ennessee daring the last several years, 
hile in west Tennessee there has been 
' tendency to decrease, other crops be- 
ig more favorably regarded, 


Joun Lerrer. 





Cotton Ginning in Georgia 

\rtanta, Ga., Sept. 18.—During the 
‘ast week the weather has been generally 
‘ine over the entire state, and crops are 
maturing splendidly. Corn and grain 
‘Tops are very good, and harvesting of 
hay is in progress in many sections. 

Cotton is showing some deterioration 
on account of shedding after too much 
rainfall for three weeks during the latter 
part of August and the first of Septem- 
ber. It is opening very fast in southern 
Georgia. Gins are running full time in 


that section of the state, and a few are 
beginning operations in the middle and 
northern sections. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


Government Weather Survey 

Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 18.—Com- 
paratively warm weather and abundant 
moisture favored the growth of vegeta- 
tion in most central and eastern parts 
of the country during the past week, ac- 
cording to the Weather Bureau’s bulle- 
tin. Crops matured fairly well with 
abundant sunshine in the central and 
northern great plains states and in parts 
of the South, but ripening was delayed 
by cloudy and wet weather from the 
central Mississippi valley eastward, and 
fungus diseases developed in some dis- 
tricts. It was moderately cool in the Far 
West, and frost was reported in some 
Rocky Mountain districts, although with 
comparatively little damage. 

Fieldwork was delayed in those parts 
of the central and southern states where 
heavy and frequent rains occurred, but 
the increase in soil moisture in many 
central and northern districts favored the 
preparation of the soil and seéding of 
winter grains. Good progress was made 
in the harvest of hay and forage crops, 
except where cloudy and rainy conditions 
prevailed. 

The threshing of spring grains has been 
completed or is well advanced in most 
of the late northern and elevated sections 
of the West; the weather continued fa- 
vorable for this work, except for some 
delay in the far northwestern states by 
frequent showers. 

Rain during the week in the western 
lake region and the Far Northwest im- 
proved soil conditions in those sections, 
facilitating the preparation of seed beds 
for winter grains, and benefiting the early 
seeded crops. The preparation for seed- 
ing made satisfactory progress in the 
principal winter wheat belt, except for 
some delay in the southern great plains 
and extreme lower Missouri valley on 
account of continued wet soil, and from 
lack of soil moisture in local areas prin- 
cipally in northern Illinois. 

The seeding of winter wheat proceeded 
well in Iowa, Nebraska, and in western 
Kansas, while good progress was made in 
the more northwestern states. By the 
end of the second decade in September 
the seeding of winter wheat usually be- 
gins, in a normal year, as far south as 
southern Oklahoma, northern Arkansas, 
the extreme lower Ohio valley, northeast- 
ern Tennessee, and the western elevated 
districts of Virginia. 

Buckwheat continued in very good con- 
dition in the northeastern districts, while 
harvest of this crop was begun in the 
western lake region. The weather was 
favorable for the harvesting of flax in 
northwestern states; this crop is mostly 
cut in Minnesota and the Dakotas, and 
harvest is progressing in Montana. Sor- 
ghum grains continue in good condition 
in the lower great plains states, but need 
dry, sunshiny weather to hasten maturity. 
A good crop of rice is being harvested in 
California, and the early crop is being 
cut in Arkansas; considerable rice has 
been threshed in Louisiana. 


Joun J. Marrinan. 


California Crops 


San Francisco, Cat., Sept. 18.—The 
San Francisco office of the United States 
Department of Agriculture Weather Bu- 
reau reports as follows regarding the in- 
fluence of weather on crops and outdoor 
operations for the week ending Sept. 13: 

“Low temperatures were the feature of 
the week’s weather. It was from four to 
seven degrees cooler than usual in the 
interior of the state, and from one to 
four degrees cooler than usual in the 
coast countries. 

“Considerable fog prevailed along the 
coast, and this condition generally ex- 
tended inland for 15 or 20 miles. Good 
rains fell near the end of the week in 
the northern tier of counties. 

“On the whole, the weather was favor- 
able for drying fruit and maturing late 
crops; though not so much progress was 
made as would have been the case if the 
weather had been warmer. 


“The soil is very dry, but some plowing 
has been done with tractors for next 
year’s grain crop. Meadows and pastures 
were helped by foggy weather along the 
coast, but in the interior feed is now 
dry and short. Streams are low, and 
water holes for stock are drying up. 

“Rice has headed nicely, and the water 
is being drawn from the fields prepara- 
tory to harvesting the crop, which has 
already begun in a few localities. 

“The bean harvest is well advanced. 
This crop is turning out fairly well in 
the coast countries, but in the interior of 
the state dry weather has shortened the 
yields materially.” 

* + 
California Crop Report 

San Francisco, Catr., Sept. 18.—The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Bureau of Crop Estimates makes 
the following September crop report for 
California: “The weather has been fa- 
vorable for corn since our last report, 
and it is one point better. The condi- 
tion figure is 87 per cent, which is four 
points better than at this time a year 
ago. On this basis we forecast the pro- 
duction in California will be 3,132,000 
bus. 

“There has been a change in the oats 
condition figure of last month—86 per 
cent of normal, as compared with 85. 
Our forecast last month was for 5,576,- 
000 bus, and that stands until we get re- 
turns next month on actual production. 

“The condition figure for barley at 
time of harvest remains as reported a 
month ago, 81 per cent of normal. In 
our report next month we will be able 
to report on yield per acre and total pro- 
duction. Our forecast has been 29,425,- 
000 bus. 

“The hot days in August were benefi- 
cial to rice. The heads are filling out 
nicely. The condition figure is two points 
better than on Aug. 1. There is no clos- 
ing our eyes to the fact that a small per- 
centage of the acreage has been aban- 
doned by reason of shortage of water. 
On the assumption that there will be 
sufficient water for maturing the acre- 
age now under cultivation, our forecast, 
based on the condition figures, is for 
9,500,000 bus. 

“Alfalfa does not make quite as good 
a showing as a year ago—four tons to 
the acre, as against 4.20 then. This is 
only 88 per cent of a normal yield. 

“The high temperatures the first half 
of August affected the setting of beans 
to some extent in the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys, where beans are 
usually planted late. Vine growth is re- 
ported excellent, and the favorable weath- 
er conditions since Aug. 16 will benefit 
the crop. 

“In the coast counties the bean har- 
vest is earlier than usual on account of 
hot, dry weather and absence of fogs 
during July and the first few days of 
August. On unirrigated fields the vine 
growth was small, with a consequent lack 
of pods, while on the irrigated fields, 
where the vine growth was up to normal, 
there was an absence of beans. 

“The condition of limas is estimated at 
47 per cent of normal, as compared with 
51 on Aug. 1, and forecasts a crop of 
about 1,000,000 ctls, or practically the 
same as last year’s production. ‘Beans 
other than limas’ are 68 per cent of a 
normal, as compared with 74 on Aug. 1. 
Weather conditions the next two months 
will have an important effect on the final 
outturn of ‘beans other than limas.’ ” 


R. C. Mason. 


Idaho’s Record Grain Crop 

Ocpen, Utan, Sept. 18.—Idaho’s grain 
crops for this year are estimated at the 
highest figures ever officially recorded in 
that state, officials announcing that the 
September conditions indicate a _ total 
wheat yield of 21,686,500 bus, with 9,311,- 
000 bus oats, and 4,222,800 bus barley. 
The wheat yield of 1919 was 18,705,000 
bus. Hot, dry winds during August 

caused some decrease in the estimates. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


An Estimate of the Corn Crop 

Cuicaoo, I1., Sept. 18.—Clement Cur- 
tis & Co.’s latest estimate on the corn 
crop is 3,150,000,000 bus, an increase of 
20,000,000 bus over their report of Sept. 
1. The percentage of corn out of dan- 
ger of frost the country over is reported 
at 65 per cent; by the end of this week 
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75 per cent will be safe, and by Oct. 1 
fully 90 per cent will be made. It will 
take until Oct. 15 to put 95 per cent of 
the corn acreage out of the way of frost. 

The weather of the past week has been 
of the made-to-order variety for finish- 
ing out the corn. crop, and has placed 
millions of bushels beyond danger of 
frost. Cutting of corn for silos is gen- 
eral all over the corn belt, especially | 
throughout southern Wisconsin. Two 
weeks more of good weather will see the 
silos generally filled. 

C. H. Cuatten. 


Intermountain Weather Conditions 

Ocven, Uran, Sept. 18.—Utah’s weath- 
er conditions for the past week have been 
very favorable for the maturing of crops, 
according to J. Cecil Alter, federal me- 
teorologist for Utah. The report also 
covers southeastern Idaho. Fall plowing 
and seeding have progressed well in grain 
growing | districts, threshing has been 
nearly completed, and farmers are pre- 
paring for a bumper crop of sugar beets. 
In the Modena district some fall sown 
rye is coming up. Winter wheat is ap- 
pearing above ground in the Salt Lake 
valley. W. E. Zurrann. 


Harvest Weather in England 

Lonpvon, Enc., Sept. 1.—Throughout 
the week the weather has remained ideal 
for harvesting purposes, and crops are 
now nearly all gathered in. Reports as 
to the wheat crop in England and most 
of the continental countries where wheat 
is grown are very satisfactory, France 
especially having an excellent crop. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 


Crop Estimates for Various Countries 

A dispatch received by the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, Department of Agri- 
culture, from the International Institute 
of Agriculture, Rome, Italy, gives the 
1920 production of wheat in Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, Canada, and Guatemala as 
552,677,000 bus, or 111.4 per cent of the 
1919 crop and 97.9 per cent of a five- 
year average, Belgium as 9,050,000 bus, 
or 91.5 per cent of the 1919 crop, and 
Hungary as 34,393,000 bus. 

The production of rye in Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Canada is given as 49,- 
466,000 bus, or 124.8 per cent of the 1919 
crop, and 132.9 per cent of a five-year 
average, Belgium as 16,114,000 bus, or 
117.8 per cent of the 1919 crop, and 
Hungary as 18,278,000 bus. 

The crop of barley in Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Canada is given as 159,- 
175,000 bus, or 108.2 per cent of the 
1919 crop, and 108.9 per cent of a five- 
year average, Belgium as 4,331,000 bus, 
or 119.7 per cent of the 1919 crop, and 
Hungary as 21,744,000 bus. 

The yield of oats in Spain, Italy, Switz- 
erland, and Canada is given as 597,636,000 
bus, or 122.1 per cent of the 1919 crop, 
and 116.8 per cent of a five-year average, 
Belgium as 30,334,000, or 112.7 per cent 
of the 1919 crop, and Hungary as 24,- 
594,000 bus. 

The crop of corn in Switzerland, Can- 
ada, and Guatemala is given as 18,042,000 
bus, or 81.7 per cent of the 1919 crop, 
and 86 per cent of a five-year average. 

The yield of flaxseed in Italy and Can- 
ada is given as 10,902,000 bus, or 184.6 
per cent of the 1919 crop, and 136.7 per 
cent of a five-year average, Belgium 882,- 
000 bus, or 217.1 per cent of the 1919 
crop. 

The crop of sugar beets for Switzer- 
land and Canada is given as 260,000 short 
tons, or 103.5 per cent of the 1919 crop, 
and 162.1 per cent of a five-year average, 
Belgium 1,117,000 short tons, or 1408 
per cent of the 1919 crop. 

The 1920 crop conditions for Aug. 1 
are given as good for Bulgaria, Denmark, 
and Netherlands, average for Germany, 
Great Britain, Ireland, Poland, and 
Czecho-Slovakia. The condition of the 
flax crop is given as good for Poland 
and Czecho-Slovakia, average for Ireland 
and Netherlands. Potatoes, good for 
Netherlands and Czecho-Slovakia, aver- 
age for Germany, Denmark, Great Brit- 
ain, Ireland, and Italy. Sugar‘beets av- 
erage for Germany, Denmark, Italy, and 
Netherlands. 





On account of the 100 per cent increase 
in Jugo-Slavia’s railroad rates, the prices 
of many articles, particularly food prod- 
ucts, have risen greatly. 
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MEETING OF PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS 





Forty-Third Annual Gathering Held at Atlantic City, Sept. 14 to 16— Preva- 
lence of Advertising Propaganda Commented Upon— Attendance of 
Mill Representatives Smaller Than That of Allied Industries 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 18.—The 
forty-third annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Millers’ State’ Association was 
held at the St. Charles Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Sept. 14-16, and though not 
quite so well attended as usual, many of 
the regulars were on hand. There 
seemed to be a smaller proportion of 
millers than there were of those repre- 
senting the allied industries. 

Quite a number of those present ex- 
pressed surprise that certain concerns 
were permitted to inject into the pro- 
ceedings advertising propaganda, because 
it was felt that those who came did so 
because they were interested in topics 
directly bearjng upon the milling trade 
and its problems. 

No blame, of course, can be attached 
to the concerns that took advantage of 
the situation, because it was entirely the 
fault of those in the association who per- 
mitted it, and it is hoped that these 
things will in the future be eliminated. 

The first session was held Tuesday 
evening, when, after a prayer, an ad- 
dress of welcome was made by one of the 
local officials, responded to by the Hon. 
E. C. Hutchinson, of Trenton, N. J. The 
first actual business’ session began 
Wednesday morning. 

The president’s address, of which the 
tenor was the popularization of soft win- 
ter wheat flour, was well received. The 
secretary’s and treasurer’s reports fol- 
lowed, after which there was an address 
by Colonel Samuel W. Miller, Governor’s 
Island, N. Y., in which he pointed out 
how business could be useful to the army, 
and the army useful to business. 

Colonel Asher Miner, of the Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
was then introduced, and, as this was his 
first appearance before the association 
since receiving a very severe wound in 
the service of his country in France, the 
audience stood and applauded. 

Colonel Miner, in his address, told of 
some very interesting incidents which 
came to his notice during the war, and 
then pointed out some things which he 
felt, if applied to business, particularly 
the business of the Pennsylvania miller, 
would result in great good. 


COLONEL MINER’S ADDRESS 


“It requires no unusual quality of 
vision,” said Colonel Miner, “to see the 
possibility of trouble ahead in this world- 
situation of ours, and, incidentally, most 
American situations today must be con- 
sidered not only in their domestic bear- 
ings but also in terms of their bearing 
upon the affairs of an entire world. 

“We know, however,—every serious 
man must admit it,—that this is a time 
for serious thought, serious study, serious 
effort to provide against both the ex- 
pected and the unexpected. There never 
was a time when American business and 
finance were more in need of care and 
caution and provision against surprise 
than the present. 

“It would be interesting to discuss the 
question of co-operation in the interest of 
greater efficiency and economy. Europe 
has treated scientific co-operation as a 
fundamental in its national development. 
In this country the same institution, in 
spite of frequent trials in different indus- 
tries and sections, has been successful 
in a very qualified way only. Its sphere 
of influence has been limited to such a 
comparatively small portion of the activi- 
ties which count in ultimate cost and 
profit as to show but a slight measure 
of the possibilities it represents. 

“And how about tomorrow, and today, 
the present? Reconstruction, after all, 
is something more than a mere subject 
to talk about. It is something which 
must be accomplished before we may 
feel safe again as before. American 
business is disturbed, out of balance, and 
knows it; still going strong, but conscious 
of a readjustment which must be made. 
From all parts of the country and from 
many lines of activity come expressions 
which show that producers and business 


men and financiers are exercising a qual- 
ity of vision which sees the dangers 
ahead, and is measuring them. But dan- 


gers, you know, need not be fatal or even 
terribly serious, if only people recognize 
them and worry about them, and strive 
to provide against them. This is true of 
nature—it is true of social and political 
life, and perhaps most of all true of 
business. 

“I think you will all admit that there 
is a good deal of food for thought in 
these statements. 

“Now, how about the situation in the 
milling industry in Pennsylvania? Penn- 
sylvania is, in everything but population, 
the greatest state in the Union. In Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Maryland we 
have splendid farms on which large crops 
of the finest winter wheat are grown, 
over 40,000,000 bus, and more than 
enough mills to grind all that wheat into 
flour, but we all know that much of it 
goes to the seaboard as wheat, and is 
exported as wheat, while the best winter 
wheat flour from the three states named 
is kicked around the seaboard markets 
at far below its value, the mills often 
idle, men short of work and the cattle 
doing without the millfeeds which they 
should get from the state mills, or else 
being fed with western bran and mid- 
dlings not as good as ours. 

“On the day this paper is being written 
No. 2 red wheat is quoted in New York 
at $2.70 per bu and straight winter wheat 
flour at $11.25 per bbl, when we all know 
that, on the basis of wheat at $2.70, the 
flour would cost from $11.40 to $11.75, 
according to circumstances at the point 
where milled. This is not an exceptional 
case. I have often seen the situation 
worse. 

“Recently my attention has been called 
to a purchase and sale of winter wheat 
flour at seaboard, which is exceedingly 
interesting, to say the least, and will 
illustrate the point I wish to emphasize. 

“An exporter was in the market for 
approximately 20,000 bbls of soft winter 
wheat flour for prompt shipment. He 
purchased this flour from dealers who 
had it in stock or running near by at 
$11.25 per bbl, and shipped it abroad. 
The bulk of this flour was traced back 
to its origin, and it was learned that it 
had all been purchased by the dealers 
from eastern millers, principally in single 
car lots at from $10.25 to $10.50 per bbl, 
the dealers making an average profit of 
about 75c per bbl. 

“At that time No. 2 red winter wheat 
was quoted at around $2.70 per bu at 
seaboard, and most eastern country mills 
were paying around $2.35 for wagon 
wheat at the mill, 

“Now how does that work out? Flour 
made from $2.35 wheat at the mill would 
cost, including freight and commission, 
approximately $10.25@10.35 at seaboard, 
thus leaving the miller only his milling 
expense, with no profit whatever on the 
basis of the prices paid by the dealers, 
while if he had shipped the wheat to sea- 
board on the basis of the same freight 
rate and paid 5c per bu commission, he 
would have made 20c per bu, or $200, 
on every car of 1,000 bus of wheat 
shipped, as against no profit and a lot 
of time and labor spent on every car of 
flour shipped. Why be a miller, and 
have a mill on that basis? 

“I feel that we do not realize fully 
what should be apparent to every one, 
that only a small part of the possibilities 
which our situation holds have been de- 
veloped. Now what is the solution? I 
desire to impress upon you three sen- 
tences: 

“*Remember that ours has always been 
an individualistic people.’ , 

“*The merit of the combination of 
units has been only indifferently im- 
pressed upon us.’ 

“Europe has treated scientific co- 
operation as a fundamental in its na- 
tional development.’ 

“IT don’t mean the co-operation of a 
little handful of mills, but general co- 
operation of all the mills in the states 
named, that ship flour in carloads to sea- 
board or any other large market. We all 
know that several efforts have been made 
in past years along this line which were 
not very successful. Why? Because 


only a few were willing to co-operate. 
The others lacked four things: nerve, 
spirit, vision and local patriotism. 

“Now what brought about the success 
of Americans in the great war? Just 
those four things,—nerve to fight, spirit 
to sacrifice, vision to see ahead, and 
patriotism for their country. 

“I have recently been informed that 
another effort is being made toward co- 
operation by eastern millers in the export 
of winter wheat flour, and have been 
awfully sorry to hear that most eastern 
millers are holding aloof, waiting to see 
how it works out. That is no way to do. 
Suppose some divisions in our army had 
waited to see how the others got along 
before they began to fight. The result 
would have been defeat. 

“Let us have the nerve to risk a little 
money; let us have the spirit to sacrifice 
something if necessary for ourselves and 
our brother millers; let us have the vision 
to see the wonderful possibility of co- 
operation in the years to come, and let 
us be patriotic in our love for home 
states and our own industry. That will 
solve the difficulty.” 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


Committees on nominations and reso- 
lutions were then appointed, after which 
adjournment for luncheon was taken. 

In the afternoon Charles E. Oliver ad- 
dressed the meeting on mill efficiency, 
and his talk was much appreciated. Fol- 
lowing this, A. P. Husband, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, ad- 
dressed the meeting as follows: 

“Since I last had the pleasure of meet- 
ing with you the Federation has been 
very active through the work of its sev- 
eral committees. The Committee on Sales 
Contract has recently published a revised 
sales contract in which the interests of 
the miller have been very carefully 
looked after. 

“There have been several revisions of 
the package differentials, the necessary 
changes being made to bring these in line 
with the changing quotations on cotton 
and paper bags, etc. 

“The Federation Committee on Feed- 
ingstuffs Law has kept in touch with the 
sessions of the various state legislatures, 
with a view to protecting the interests of 
millers in laws pertaining to the manu- 
facture and sale of millfeeds. 

“Our Committee on Transportation 
recently issued two warnings to millers 
to protect themselves against possible 
loss as a result of freight advance. A 
number of millers have stated that this 
warning resulted in the saving of con- 
siderable money to them. 

“The Committee on Export Trade has 
had brought before it the various prob- 
lems resulting from the release from gov- 
ernment control. During all the time 
since 1917 practically all export business 
was done through governmental agen- 
cies, but with the removal of control a 
number of problems were presented 
which are being carefully looked after 
by the Federation Committee on Export 
Trade. The most important of these 
problems is that brought about by the 
action of the United States Shipping 
Board in naming an ocean rate for flour 
25e per 100 lbs above the ocean rate for 
wheat; the effect of this peculiar ruling 
is that comparatively little flour has been 
exported during the last six months. 
This committee made unsuccessful efforts 
to secure a reversal of this ruling from 
the Shipping Board, and recently held 
a conference with the managers of the 
steamship lines, and we hope that within 
a short time this discrimination will be 
removed. It is true that the rate-making 
power no longer rests with the Shipping 
Board, but having expressed itself that 
this discrimination was justified, it gives 
the steamship lines a very strong argu- 
ment for continuing the discrimination. 

“For many years, in our efforts to pro- 
mote the export of flour we have been 
met with arguments by the steamship 
companies that wheat was handled with 
greater facility than flour, and was there- 
fore entitled to a lower ocean rate; the 
steamship lines make no mention of the 
fact of the very large investment in 
grain elevators and equipment for same 
necessary to secure the quicker dispatch 
of grain. In the effort to eliminate this 
difference of cost in handling, we have 
tried to interest the authorities of sev- 
eral Atlantic and Gulf ports in the mat- 
ter of installing labor-saving devices for 
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the handling and loading of flour for 
export. We are pleased to be able to 
say our efforts in this direction are proy- 
ing successful, and we feel assured that 
ye wee modern equipment for han- 
dling flour for export will be installed «t 
one of the Gulf ports and at least one of 
the Atlantic ports. We feel that, once 
installed at any particular port, its «q- 
vantages will be so apparent that otier 
ports will quickly follow. 

“Several weeks ago every member of 
the Federation received a copy of ‘he 
scheme for purchasing flour by the Roya! 
Commission on Wheat Supplies, and 4 
copy of the contract under which thse 
purchases will be made. The chang: in 
method of buying for the United Ki jy- 
dom is a step toward the return to jor- 
mal conditions, because flour is now } ir- 
chased by the Royal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies upon tenders made }y 
flour importers, instead of through its 
own offices in New York. While some of 
the features of the purchase plan do jot 
seem to be commercially workable wn Jer 
present conditions, our Committee on |)x- 
port Trade hopes to secure such mo 
cations as will adjust these matters. \Ve 
are advised that the bread subsidy in the 
United Kingdom, which has been an 
stacle to trading between American 1))\II- 
ers and flour importers in the United 
Kingdom, will be withdrawn within a | ey 
months. 

“While well aware that a number of 
you are not directly interested in the 
export flour trade, let me call your at- 
tention to the fact that you are all in- 
directly interested. This country has a 
very large surplus milling capacity, and 
if the outlet for that surplus is not af- 
forded through export trade that surplus 
flour will be offered in every town and 
village in the United States; therefore, 
from the standpoint of competition, 
every miller is interested in the question 
of export flour trade.” 

Mr. Husband then followed with a de- 
scription of conditions as he found them 
on his recent trip abroad, much of which 
information has already been published 
in the form of bulletins from the led 
eration office. 

The election of officers resulted as fol 
lows: president, Griffith Ellis, Indi:na, 
Pa; first vice-president, John M. Hayes, 
Montoursville, Pa; second vice-president, 
P. M. Brooks, Chestertown, Md; treas- 
urer, E. S. Eshelman, Lancaster, Pa; sec- 
retary, B. F. Isenberg, Huntingdon, a. 

W. QuacKENBUS 





Strike on Milling Journal 

The British trade journal, Milling, was 
unable to appear in its usual form on 
Sept. 4, owing to a strike of printers in 
Liverpool and Manchester. The follow 
ing statement was made by the publisher 
in a single-sheet “emergency issue’ 

“We regret that, owing to a sudden 
strike of printers in the Liverpool and 
Manchester districts which commeiced 
last Saturday, it is impossible to pul lish 
Milling this week. As, perhaps, mos! of 
our readers are aware, the dispute lias 
arisen over the demand of the Liver) ool 
and Manchester compositors and ma- 
chine-minders for an increase in wives 
of 10s a week as an addition to the 10s 
already granted last May. Arrange- 
ments had been made to discuss this :nat- 
ter on Sept. 14, but the Liverpool! and 
Manchester printers decided to come out 
on strike as announced. No notice was 
given, and the master printers were taken 
completely by surprise. 

“The duration of the strike ma) 
long or short, according to the mea 
of success attending attempts to scitle 
the dispute. It is hoped that some 
tlement will have been reached by tlie 
end of the present week, and in the event 
of this hope being realized Milling will 
be issued as usual on Sept. 11. In the 
meantime we ask the indulgence of s«\) 
scribers, advertisers, and readers, «nd 
express our regret that they should be 
caused any inconvenience, which we 
no power to avert.” 





Federation Directors’ Meeting 


The semiannual meeting of the direc 
tors and delegates of the Millers’ Ni 
tional Federation will be held in the ball- 
room of the Blackstone Hotel, Chic:20, 
on Friday, Oct. 15, 1920, the first session 
being called to order at 10:30 a.m. All 
members of the Federation are invited to 


attend. 
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CHICAGO, SEPT. 18 
carload and round 


G-WHEAT FLOUR 


ng Minneapolis brands, 
s, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
HAMED ccc evccccccccsvsces $14.00@14.5 





WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 





Range a prices , = the 











September closed today 
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VEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





patent $12.80@13.50, 
, first clear $10@10.40; 


70, first clear $10@10.75: 


ts IL L F E E Sun wad weaker. 
and gray shorts at $58 





and 8c lower on hard. 
against 556 last week. 


ery auiet, with an. 18¢c lower, 


prices: No. 1 corn, $1.26; No. 2 corn, $1.25; 
No. 1 yellow, $1.27; No. 2 yellow, $1.26@1.27; 
No, 3 yellow, $1.25; No. 1 white, $1.26@1.27; 





No. 2 white, $1.26@1.27. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-lb 
sacks: corn meal, $3.80; cream meal, $3.90; 
grits and hominy, $4.05. 

OATS—Prices 4c lower, demand quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 245 cars, against 321. Closing prices: 
No. 3 white, 614%.@62c; No. 4 white, 61c; 
No. 2 mixed, 61c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls. 63,640 154,180 97,210 175,180 
Wh’'t, bus.1,133,886 2,013,661 888,580 1,451,760 
Corn, bus.. 403,000 315,900 227,600 102,490 
Oats, bus.. 568,000 658,000 458,000 348,860 


Rye, bus... 12,100 9,900 5,130 1,470 
Barley, bus 43,200 35,200 10,080 8,700 





DULUTH, SEPT, 18 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


wn 








i... |... See ere rere 75 
BPMMOTS MACONE occ cccccccscccecs 2.2 2.45 
First clear, jute .25@ Aye) 
Second clear, jute ....ccccccces 8.25@ 8.75 
Bes OB OUUROIIOD h0 6058 60 68600886 13.00@13.25 
DUrum POtORe .cecccessvcvesess 2.65 @12.90 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 


Ee. Be MUS bhU62K Vetveseucosseceey $5.15 
(2 3 | U.P re ree 6.55 
ae od OU | eres eee See 4.05 
Be O eee BO b-66 oe ree et aee os eee ees 5.10 
ew | eer ry TTT Teer eee ee ee 4.60 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 


1920 bbls 1919 bbls 1918 bbls 
Sept. Sept. 20.27,255 Sept. 21.21,640 
Sept. Sept. 13.23,940 Sept. 14.20,690 





Sept. 4.. 3,065 Sept. 6..10,275 Sept. 7..15,840 
Aug. 28. 8,095 Aug. 30.10,405 Aug. 31.15,290 

WHEAT—The future market backed eae 
filled, but in the end price declines of 74c 
were registered. Business put through in 
both spring and durum December was lim- 
ited. A small shipping movement ruled. 
Cash premiums held comparatively steady, 
but the market ruled relatively lower with 
the futures. All interests were in the mar- 
ket. General situation suggests a holding 
attitude on the part of producers at the 
present price basis. Stocks are accumulat- 
ing faster, increasing 1,265,000 bus this 
week, 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Sept. 11 .... 60% @62% 197% 85@105 
Sept. 13 .... ....-@62% 200% 85 @105 
Sept. 14 .... ...-@59% 191 §5@105 
Sept. 15 .... ....@59% 193 85 @105 
Sept. 16 .... ....@5i9% 187% 85 @105 
Sept. 17 .... ...-@59% 191% 85@105 
Sept. 18 .... ...-@68% 188% 85@102 
Sept. 20, 1919 62% @65 161 85@ 95 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


c— Domestic——, -—Bonded——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
OOte .vvcer 769 348 278 : os oe 
oo ae 633 2,584 135 ‘és . 
Sarley .... 154 650 134 1 7 5 
Flaxseed .. 887 36 59 4 
i eee 8 oe 8 


teceipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—— Receipts——, 7—Shipments— 

Wheat— t920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 





Spring .... 437 34 4,635 197 3 1,000 
Durum ....1,801 513 1,083 762 32 296 
Winter .... 3 92 154 1 ee 9 
Totals ..2,272 960 35 1,305 
COFR cesces ° 
ea 589 9 4 
RG: occeuse 794 458 582 100 
Bonded. se ee 1 oe 
Barley .. 127 28 86 94 11 3 
3onded. “. 3 2 ee ée ee 
Flaxseed .. 123 25 56 73 8 18 
Bonded... oe oe 3 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 18, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000's 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7~Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor + 239 5 5,635 78 4 3,269 
2 dk nor j 
3 dk nor | 
3 nor 5 207 1 539 75 17 90 
All other 

spring .. 255 161 715 160 27 949 
1 am dur! 
1,2 dur § 670 181 684 477 76 672 
All other 

durum ..1,297 381 704 242 81 206 
Winter .... 38 1 243 a6 16 109 
Mixed ..... 172 oe -» 732 222 611 

















Totals ..2,838 730 8,520 1,764 443 5,806 


FLAXSEED—tThe bearishness shown dur- 
ing the week emphasized the necessity for 
an improved demand to induce permanent 
strength, despite the fact that receipts were 
not burdensome. Crushing and shipping in- 
terests absorbed offerings on the decline, 
without attempting to offer support likely 
to stabilize values. Interest has pulled away 


wows 
ovcd 


from September and switched over into the 
with 
market steady; 
to 8c over; to- 


increased ac- 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


oc Close——_, 
Sept. 20 
Sept.18 1919 


$3.18 $4.90 
3.19 4.70 
3.22 4.55 
3.23 4.48 

. 4.48 





Rye flour, straight, 


MILLFEED—Steady. 
@ 42; standard fine middlings, 





WHEAT—Declined 


BARLEY—Off 8@10c. 


$1. 22@1.40; . 
white, $1.23@1.39. 
Receipts, 450 cars. 





MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 18 


car lots, per 


abeudeeate $13.00@13.50 
errr nye 12.10@12.50 
Caves beeetove 11.00@11.15 
9.25@ 9.65 





ponee @ 3.50 
eeeeee @ 3.25 
eeeeee @ 3.20 


Standard bran, $41 


$48@49; flour 
$47@48; red 


, $50@51; oil meal, 


Receipts, 57 
buying good 


$2.53@2.75; No. 2, 
$2.35 @2.50. 
Receipts, 223 cars. 


liberal. Best 


low grades’ dull, 
88c@$1.18; feed 


teceipts, 107 cars. 
from millers and 


No. 2, $1.85% 


Receipts, 237 


from industries, 
fairly well; some 


No. 3 yell 





and industries, 


y falling off. No. 
white, 59% @66c; 


S AND SHIPMENTS 


-Shipments— 
1920 1919 
8,110 20,990 

41,315 19,720 

57,535 135,042 

272,300 381,268 

60,150 91,660 

142,190 
5,617 1,025 








WEEK’S RECEIPTS 


MILLFEED—Fair activity 


was consummated on 


-55@2.58, No. 


18 


wheat patent flour, 


per ton, f.o.b 





38 contract 


22 contract. 
70 contract. 


AND SHIPMENTS 


--Shipments—, 
1920 1919 
12,000 93,000 
3,000 3,000 
64,000 33,000 


‘SEPT. 18 

si ie on hard winter wheat 
jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
prompt shipment: 


25@12.50 


2. 
eee ee rent eevesececseses 11.50@11.75 


10.00@10.50 
25@ 9.00 


~ 


in millfeed this 
for October shipment. Prices 


cash business 


lower basis. Quo- 
sacks: bran, $36 
$46 @47; 


gray shorts, 


WHEAT—Limited demand for wheat dur- 


week on the 


r and export interests, as well 


forced a de- 


about.12c bu. At 
sellers were deter- 
their ideas of value, 
to give way to the 
No. 1 $2.45 
$2.44@2.48, me- 
.43@2.46, medium 


but the lack 





No. 4 $2.51@ 


limited demand for corn 
other bearish ele- 
ments, had the effect of sending prices down 
white corn, No. 
2 $1.15@1.20, No. 3 $1.12@1.18, No. 4 $1.12 








WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


bus.1,718,550 1,556 30 1,188°300 1,422,900 





FLOUR—Unchanged, 


strengthening their position as to future de- 








WHEAT—Report that Great Britain had 


January had strong effect upon market, 


, and general position was weaker, 





BUFFALO, SEPT. 18 


Best patent spring 





Cracked corn, per 








holders of track receipts anxious 


was good buying all 


y receipts were cleaned up daily. 


looking for some business before 
$1.02 @1.10,—on track, 


RYE—No offerings. 2 was quoted at 





PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 18 


7 sacks to London 
4 Quotations per 196 
140-lb jute sacks: 

Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 


Hard winter short patent 


Soft winter straight 
RYE FL OU rn and unchanged. 


according to ania, 


WHEAT—Market alternately higher and 


No. 2 red winter 
2 red winter, garlicky 


schedule of discounts: mixed wheat 5c under 
red winter; No. 3 wheat 3c under No. 2; No. 








ne 


oy og 


loet SS ornare 


1424 


4. wheat 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat lic 
under No. 2, Sample according to quality. 
CORN—Supplies small, but demand light 
and prices “farther declined 10c. Receipts, 
21,527 bus; stock, 73,090. Quotations, as to 


quality and location, at $1.50@1.55, the lat- 


ter for No, 1 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Dull and weaker, in sym- 
pathy with continued downward movement 
of raw material. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy. .$3.70@... 


Granulated white meal, fancy.. 3. 90@.... 

Yellow table meal, fancy ...... 3.70@.... 

White table meal, fancy ....... 3.90@.... 
White corn flour, fancy .......... 4.50@.... 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks. 3.90@.... 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases.... 2.40@... 


MILLFEED—tTrade slow, ond prices i 


vored buyers. Quotations: 
SE EME Ts oe eG bee Sbbc croc ee’ $50.50@51.00 
Soft winter bran .........+.-+5++ 51.50 @52.00 


Standard middlings . +» 58.00@59.00 
Flour middlings .... -» 69.00@70.00 
TRO GOD cicccccscvcaccccncsice 80.00@81.00 
OATS—Dull and 4c lower. Offerings mod- 
erate but ample. Receipts, 104,135 bus; 
stock, 262,967. Quotations: No. 2 white, 73 
@74c; No. 3 white, 72@73c. 
OATMEAL—Quiet and easier, in sympathy 
with oats. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
100-lb sacks, $5.26; rolled, steam or kiln- 
dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $6.70; patent, 
cut, two 100-lb sacks, $10.52@12; pearl bar- 
ley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.65, coarse $5. 








BALTIMORE, SEPT. 18 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ............. me 25@13.50 
Spring standard brands ........ 12.75 @13.00 
Hard winter short patent ...... 13.00@13.25 
Hard winter standard grade.... 12.50@12.75 
Soft winter short patent ....... 11.75 @12.00 
Soft winter straight (near-by).. sy 50@ 10.75 
Po rea 5@ 9.75 


in 98-Ib 


Rye flour, standard ............ Hit 4 9.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ spring patent ....... -@13.75 

City mills’ blended patent ..... -@13.75 

City mills’ winter patent ....... - @13.00 

City mills’ winter straight ..... -@12.75 
MILLFEED—Lower in most cases and 


slow throughout. Quotations, in 100-1b 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $48@49; soft 
winter bran, $50@51; standard middlings, 
$56@57; flour middlings, $67@68; red dog, 
$79@80; city mills’ middlings, $58@59. 
WHEAT—Down 6%@7%c; demand and 
movement less pronounced. Receipts, 904,- 


612 bus; exports, 471,800; stock, 3,837,983. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red _ winter, 
$2.69%; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.57; September, 2.57; October, $2.58; 


range of southern for week, $2.15@2.64%. 

CORN—Weaker; movement and demand 
small. Receipts, 56,648 bus; exports, 38,843; 
stock, 447,408. Closing prices: contract spot, 
$1.45@1.50, nominal; domestic No. 3 yellow 
or better, track, $1.50, nominal; range of 
southern for week, $1.40@1.50. 

OATS—Off 3c; demand and movement 
limited. Receipts, 58,408 bus; stock, 253,145. 
Closing prices: old No. 2 white, domestic, 
72c; old No. 8 white, domestic, Tic; new 
oats, ic lower than old. 

RYE—Dropped 6c; movement and demand 
light. Receipts, 121,009 bus; exports, 119,- 
942; stock, 630,621. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $2.03, nominal; southern 
bag lots, 74 bus sold early in week at $2.15. 





MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 21 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, per 196 lbs, were within the following 
range: 

Sept. 21 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 

cottons ........ $12.7 
Standard patent... 12.40@13.10 
Bakers patent .... 12.15@12.70 
First clear, jute... 10.00@10.25 9.00@ 9.25 
Second clear, jute. 8.00@ 8.25 6.50@ 7.00 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Sept. 21), in 
jute, were: 


0@13.30 $12.25@12.70 
11.65 @11.80 
11.20@11.60 


Sept. 21 Year ago 
Medium semolina.$11.40@11.50 $11.40@11.50 
Durum flour ...... 10.25@10.35 10.40@10.50 
CHEB co cccicdscvee eeees+@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.60 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 
471,030 413,520 405,240 
449,605 400,940 432,605 
Sept. 11... 237,700 457,835 398,660 459,345 
Sept. 4... 257,955 324,515 335,465 360,965 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 


Sept. 25... 
Sept. 18... 


219,965 


a ae a. aor 6,560 
a Bice. SOD 26,000 .....: 13,510 
et. S05, GM  BOEBO  cecics 13,845 
_ a SSS arrears 4,700 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing milis ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
July 10. 63 69,735 120,200 155,500 1,760 700 
July 17. 64 70,535 156,700 142.240 2,525 700 
July 24. 63 69,935 165,115 149,826 60% eee 
July 31. $3 69,936 135,025 143,565 3,765 610 
Aug. 7. 63 70,335 134,620170,480 355 1,030 


Aug. 14. 63 69,935 163,985 134,795 1,405 1,036 
Aug. 21. 63 69,935 147,245 166,775 eee bes 
Aug. 28. 63 69,935 157,015 205,850 335 1,790 
Sept. 4. 63 69,935 118,895 189,735 ee 205 
Sept. 11. 62 68,735 148,440 215,425 1,250 1,350 
Sept. 18. 560 54,995 147,510 176,715 335 305 
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MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Sept. 21), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Sept. 21 Year ago 
BPGM oc vc scncs é - @38.00 ee met 60 
Stand. middlings. . 46. 50@ 46. 00 51.00 
Flour middlings... 56.00@58.00 “Seo. 00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 70.00@..... - @64.00 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $54.50@55.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 53.50@54.00 


No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 52.00@52.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 51.50@52.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. - @ 46.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.35@ 4.40 
Corn meal, yellowf .........++.+ 4.20@ 4.25 
Rye flour, white® ......cccccees 9.65@ 9.75 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 7.80@ 7.90 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 10.70@10.80 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 10.50 @10.60 
Rolled omte®® .....cccccccccsess -@ 3.85 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... is. 00@2 22.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 20.00@25.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 22.00@26.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 24.00@30.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 38.00@42.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 40.00@44.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 20.00 @ 25.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings .. 25.00@50.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 20.00@25.00 
Linseed oil meal*® ............ , + 62.50@63.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bb! in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 

Sept. No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
15... 2555 @265% 253% @260% 248% @255% 
253% @ 263% rade tots 246% @253% 
° @267 264 2262 250 @257 
-. 255% @265% 252% 9280% 248% @255% 
20... 254% @264% 251% @259% 247% @254% 
21... 2475 @257% 237% @252% 233% @247% 
Sept. No. 2 dark No, 2 nor No. 2 red 
15... 250% @260% 248% @255% 243% @250% 
16... 248% @258% 245% @253% 241% @248% 
17... 252 @262 249 @257 245 @252 
18... 250% @260% 247% @255% 243% @250% 
20... 249% @259% 246% @254% 242% @249% 





21... 242% @252% 2325 @2475% 230% @242% 
Dec. Dec. 

, Sept. 15 ..... he 40% Sept. 18 ..... $2.40% 
Sept. 16 -. 2.388% Sept. 20 ..... 2.39% 
Sept. 17 ..... 3,43 Sept. 31 :.... 2.325% 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Sept. 20 
Sept. 18 Sept. 11 1919 

Wheat, bus .....2,919,840 2,568,800 3,628,680 
Flour, bbis ...... 7,996 8,395 13,689 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,764 2,093 2,975 
Co, WUD coccvse 96,760 71,12 61,600 
GO, DUD cscccce 983,310 900,000 569,160 
Barley, bus ..... 714,560 703,660 485,440 
BVO, DOD sc cccces 109,980 142,500 284,270 
Flaxseed, bus 145,140 74,240 231,820 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Sept. 20 
Sept. 18 Sept. 11 1919 

Wheat, bus . -1,186,800 1,057,280 909,720 
Flour, bbis ...... 358,398 247,857 420,970 
Millstuff, tons ... 13,990 10,629 19,741 
COPm, DOB cccccce 51,660 37,820 51,680 
Cats, DUS .cccoes 334,880 492,000 495,850 
Barley, bus ..... 550,800 476,800 371,790 
a, WN conscees 109,350 112,970 198,800 
Flaxseed, bus ... 22,500 4,920 26,790 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000's omitted): 

Sept. 20 Sept. 21 
Sept. 18 Sept. 11 1919 1918 











No. 1 dark ..... 311 336 155 ene 
No. 1 northern. 9 4 44 3,310 
No. 2 northern. . 7 eee 20 461 
OCROTS cccccescs 1,076 557 3,782 2,207 
Totals secciscs 1,403 897 4,001 5,978 
Tm 2027 woccccce 154 81 eee eee 
TR 2916 .ncvvves 5,573 5,625 
Im 2026 cccscece 316 540 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Sept. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
14.. 1833@13458 @59%189 @190 82@105 
15.. 181@13257% @58% 188 @189 83@105 
16.. 128@12957% @58% 183 @184 82@104 


17.. 120@122 57% @58% 185% @186% 78@101 

18.. 117@119 56% @57% 181% @182% 77@100 

20.. 114@115 56% @56% 180% @181% 77@ 99 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Sept. 20 Sept. 21 Sept. 22 
Sept. 18 Sept. 11 1919 1918 1917 
20 11 10 


Corn 

Oats hero 1,173 4,147 , 2,582 632 
Barley .. 618 506 1,031 943 208 
Rye ... 91 79 5,823 924 182 
Flaxseed. 126 132 24 17 14 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mpls— m—Duluth——, 

Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Sept. 14...$3.22 3.22 3.30 3.22 3.25 
Sept. 15... 3.25 3.26 3.33 3.23 3.27 


Sept. 16... 3.23% 3.23% 3.29% 3.25 3.25% 
Sept. 17... 3.21% 3.21% 3.26% 3.22 3.23 
Sept. 18... 3.19% 3.19% 3.23 3.22 3.19 
Sept. 20... 3.21% 3.21% 3.24 3.20 3.22% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r—Receipts——, -——In store, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis, 145 232 125 126 24 17 
Duluth..... 123 25 566 891 .36 59 


Totals.... 268 257 181 1,017 60 76 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Sept. 
18, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r~Receipts— ae nae oY 

1920 1919 


1920 1919 
Minneapolis .... 250 428 39 38 
ere 216 45 142 41 
Totals ........ 466 473 181 79 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 ‘‘outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbls, from 
Jan. 1, 1920, to Sept. 11, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 








or amas To --Exports— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 

Minneapolis - 9,938 10,694 172 709 
St. Paul ....... 229 358 eee eee 
Duluth-Superior 563 678 eas ose 
Outside mills .. 5,511 7,721 37 67 
WOCRM acess 16,241 19,451 209 776 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c-—Mpls—— -—Duluth— Winnipeg 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 


Sept. 15 ... 322 438 448 101 341 607 
Sept. 16... 318 341 310 68 630 622 
Sept. 17... 303 405 257 82 424 661 
Sept. 18 ... 423 332 372 50 661 5682 
Sept. 20... 599 821 2658 95 614 532 
Sept. 21... 333 385 380 79 1,006 490 

Totals.. 2,298 2,722 2,025 475 3,676 3,194 





DECREASE IN FOOD COSTS 


Department of Labor Statistics Show Decline 
of 6 Per Cent in August, as Com- 
pared with July 

The cost of the 22 articles making up 
the retail food index, carried on by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor, decreased 6 
per cent in August, as compared with 
July. 

Prices of food articles are reported to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics every 
month by retail dealers in 51 important 
cities. From these prices the bureau 
computes’ a “weighted” index number, 
weighting the price of each article by 
the quantity consumed in the average 
workingman’s family. The “weighted” 
retail food index is necessarily limited to 
the articles for which have been ascer- 
tained the quantities consumed, hence 
only 22 articles are included. These arti- 
cles, however, make up about two thirds 
of the entire cost of the food budget. 

Since January, 1919, monthly retail 
prices of food have been secured for 43 
food articles. During the month from 
July 15 to Aug. 15, 1920, the prices of 
27 of the 48 food articles for which prices 
were obtained decreased as follows: po- 
tatoes, 44 per cent; cabbage, 41; sugar, 
14; onions, 16; crisco and bananas, 5; 
chuck roast and lard, 4; sirloin steak, 
round steak, rib roast, plate beef, lamb 
and flour, 3; cheese, rice, navy beans, 
coffee and oranges, 2; butter, oleomar- 
garine, corn meal, cornflakes and canned 
corn, 1; nut margarine, tea and prunes, 
each decreased less than five tenths of 1 
per cent. 

The 13 articles which increased in price 
were: eggs, 11 per cent; pork chops, 5; 
fresh milk and raisins, 2; ham, evaporat- 
ed milk, rolled oats, macaroni and canned 
peas, 1; bacon, hens, canned salmon and 
cream of wheat increased less than five 
tenths of 1 per cent. 

Prices remained unchanged for bread, 
baked beans and canned tomatoes. 

During the period, August, 1919, to 
August, 1920, the percentage increase in 
22 food articles, combined, was 8 per 
cent. Twenty-seven of the 43 articles for 
which prices were secured on both dates 
increased as follows: sugar, 106 per cent; 
raisins, 61; rolled oats, 25; oranges, 23; 
cream of wheat, 21; canned salmon, 20; 
bread and rice, 18; flour, 14; bananas, 13; 
sirloin steak and macaroni, 12; round 
steak, 11; fresh milk, 10; lamb, 9; rib 
roast and hens, 8; ham and eggs, 6; but- 
ter, corn meal and tea, 5; cornflakes, 4; 
chuck roast and prunes, 3; canned peas, 
2; coffee, 1 per cent. 

Articles which decreased in price dur- 
ing the year were: lard, 34 per cent; 
onions, 28; cabbage, 17; crisco, 15; nut 
margarine and cheese, 7; bacon and navy 
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beans, 5; plate beef, evaporated milk and 
canned tomatoes, 4; pork chops, baked 
beans and canned corn, 2; oleomargarin., 
1 per cent. 

he price of potatoes was the same in 
August, 1920, as in August, 1919. - 





California Bean Situation 

San Francisco, Cat., Sept. 18.—'l \e 
California Bean Growers’ Journal /r 
September makes the following comm: \t 
on the general condition of the bi in 
market: 

“The bean market for the past mo: th 
has remained unusually quiet, with tow 
orders coming from any source, «nd 
prices have declined slightly on all vavie- 
ties. 

“Reports from eastern brokers indic te 
that the trade will begin buying noxt 
month, and with an unusually short crop 
coming on in California, we should ce 
a fairly active market. 

“The weather conditions have not }.en 
favorable for the growing crop, anc in 
some localities there will not be 50 er 
cent of the yield expected a month : xo. 
The following prices are being queied 
for shipment: red kidney, $12.50; b. vo, 
$8; Mexican red, $7.50; cranberry, $6.5; 
pink, $6.30; blackeye, $6.25; small white, 
$5.75; large white, $5.75. 

“The kotenashi market, which regul::tes 
to a certain extent the price of large ind 
small whites, has been exceptionally w ak 
during the past month, and spot goods 
are selling today at $4.75, in bond, coat.” 

The following statement is quoted 
from a circular letter of a large im) ort 
and export merchant: 

“So far as the Orient is concerned, \: 
may say that not since 1914 has the s\ip- 
ply been so scanty at this period of the 
year, and not since that time have ney 
crop prospects from a standpoint of 
volume been so poor. Korean estim»tes 
of a reliable nature are not yet avail:lle 
as regards the 1920 crop, but we ask vou 
to pay particular attention to the (ol 
lowing comparison of bean acreage in 
Japan, received from the most reliable 


sources available: 
Compared wit! 
c—— Percentag 


Variety— Acreage Increase De: 
Shiro Maru ...... 3,930 110 
co 9,725 { 
Kumamoto ...... 14,770 42 
Kotenashi ....... 24,622 
POOGAURGP 2.00000. 18,222 
Chunaga ......... 28,530 
Kintoki .......... 29,487 
Green wrinkled 

BORD scccvcccces 60,000 


“It will be seen that, with one exce} 
tion, the decreased acreage is se 
particularly as regards the popular | 
nashi variety. In the case of the |: ‘ter 
the quantity available for export, wider 
perfect weather conditions from this ‘ime 
forward, will be hopelessly inadequa'« to 
supply more than a mere fraction of the 
demand during the coming season. 

“Considered by itself, the coning 


us, 
te 
ite- 


Japanese crop of beans and pea: as 
above outlined is disappointingly s val. 
and with practically no carry-ove” of 


good quality, the situation there is dicid- 

edly bullish. Those looking for pre war 
prices from the Orient this fall are | )vi- 
ously destined to receive a rude sho: | to 
their hopes. Even if the United S «tes 
prices should open low and remain low, 
it is doubtful if oriental prices wil! fol- 
low suit, unless such low prices s! ould 
be maintained well into next sprin: 

“If the above information can be lied 
upon, and we believe it is nearly correct, 
the short 1920 crop of beans grow in 
California should bring good pric: if 
the consumptive demand is anythin, like 
it was last year. 

“The present financial situation i. the 
principal factor in the lack of bv ing 


at this time, as wholesalers and jo! ers 
are only given sufficient credit by ‘heir 
bankers for their immediate rec ‘ire- 


ments. 

“The Michigan market has declin | to 
$6.25, but it is reported this depression 
has been caused by a bearish move nent 
on the part of large operators, wh» Are 
looking forward to buying new "op 
from the growers as cheaply as poss: le. 

R. C, Mason. 





German iron works have taken « steP 
which has been brought about by le» de- 
mand for their products. It is @ 
nounced that a reduction of from ‘0 t? 
15 per cent has been made effective 9 
the price scale. 
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ie week’s flour trade in Pacific north- 
wc-tern markets was simply a repetition 
of ‘he condition which has existed for so 
lony, in fact since government decontrol. 
Uncertainty as to future prices, sharp 
wat fluctuations and flour price con- 
ons have instilled a policy of con- 
itism in purchasing among buyers 
1 which they cannot be dislodged, 
ith old wheat flour still obtainable 
parity with new, there is nothing in 
the present situation to change this pol- 
icy, and in the absence of developments 
vheat values indicating permanently 
hicher prices there is nothing on which 
yredicate a departure from hand-to- 
th flour-buying methods. 
lost of the mills are operating at mini- 
n capacity, and with the exception 
. few mills which are picking up lim- 
amounts of choice milling wheats, 
are almost unanimous in adhering to 
policy of abstaining from accumulat- 
wheat supplies. They prefer to take 
nees in securing their wheat require- 
nts should a broad domestic or ex- 
rt flour demand develop, than to take 
on the wheat market, 
rhe export flour trade shows no im- 
ement in demand or in an approach 
\ parity in prices. The Orient is 
ut SL out of line for cut-offs, which 
mills quote around $10.25 bbl, f.o.b. 
Pacific seaboard. 
slue-stem wheat family patent remains 
ninally at $12.75 bbl, in cotton 49's, 
rd wheat top patents: Dakota, $14.15 
14.25; Montana, $12.60@13.25; Cana- 
1, $12.90@13,—all basis cotton 98's, 
ads, on track, seaboard. Port mills 
te hard wheat flour at $12.40@13 bbl. 
lillfeed is searce and firmly held at 
ton for Washington mill-run. Mon- 
mills have generally withdrawn their 


rings. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
, as reported to The Northwestern 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

VOOR f45.5s oabe 52,800 18,796 36 

st week 92,800 20,181 38 
BHO. <sctrweeun 52,800 34,108 65 
years ago 46,800 25,441 54 

! years ago 28,800 13,065 45 
r years ago . 40,800 27,587 67 
vears ago .... 47,600 15,639 38 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
ie i as reported to The Northwestern 
iiilers: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Ss week ... . 57,000 18,530 33 
week ‘ . 57,000 2,681 5 

r ago Tervisn 7, 40,280 70 
years ago .... 57,000 21,166 37 

e years ago.... 57,000 20,141 35 
ears ago.... 57,000 33,503 59 
ears ago .... 61,000 25,793 56 


SHIPPING BOARD MARINE INSURANCE 


Senator Wesley L. Jones, who was 
‘rgely instrumental in securing the pas- 

ge of the new merchant marine law, 

id in an address at Seattle this week: 
(n the announcement of the passage of 
this law, British newspapers contained 
the statement that Lloyd’s would insure 
no more American bottoms, an attempt 
at the very outset to stifle the American 
merchant marine. In Lloyd’s it was nec- 
essary to insure our ships in a foreign 
corporation. Three large marine insur- 
ance companies have been organized in 
the United States, and we shall build 


our own insurance companies and our 
own registry bureau.” 
NOTES 

C. R. McClave, president Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., is in 
Seattle over the week-end. 

The all-rail rate on flour from the 
north Pacific seaboard to New York since 
the advance in railroad freights is $1.121% 
per 100 lbs, 

A. E. Sutton, Seattle manager North- 
ern Flour Mills Co. and Northern Grain 
& Warehouse Co., of Portland, has gone 
to California for two weeks. 

G. G. Porter, president, and C. E. 
Storey, treasurer, Porter Baking Co., 
Seattle, are among the incorporators of 
the National Baking Co., with a capital 
stock of $100,000. 

An electric power plant will be in- 
stalled at the Sperry Flour Co.’s Tacoma 
mill as a precautionary measure in case 
the oil situation becomes sufficiently acute 
to prevent milling by steam. 

The cereal business of the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co. has developed to a point 
where the company is obliged to enlarge 
its cereal mill at Mount Vernon, Wash., 
where additional equipment is being in- 
stalled, 

M. C. and Clive Roberts have opened 
offices at Colfax, Wash., under the name 
of the Roberts Grain Co., and have leased 
the Whitman County warehouses of the 
Mark P. Miller Milling Co., of Moscow, 
Idaho, whose Colfax mill burned recently. 

Canadian mills are offering first pat- 
ents in north coast markets on about a 
parity with Montana grades, but have 
made little headway in introducing them. 
A limited business has been done, how- 
ever, in government regulation straights. 

The Sperry Flour Co. has let a contract 
for the construction of a two-story ware- 
house and four-story feed-mixing plant 
of re-enforced concrete, in connection 
with its Spokane mill. Grain will be car- 
ried to the mixing bins by belt conveyors 
from the present elevators. 





OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, Sept. 18.—With the 
time not far away when new crop flour 
prices will be named, bakers are limiting 
their purchases of flour to their immedi- 
ate requirements. The consequence is an 
inactive market in the milling trade. Old 
patents and bakers stand at the former 
price of $12.95. No indication is given as 
to what the new price will be. 

A cut of $2 ton in mill-run to $57 was 
announced by the mills during the week. 
Stocks of mill-run are very small and are 
not likely to be increased much soon, as 
the mills say there is no export flour 
business in sight for the early part of 
the season. Rolled oats are held at $59 
ton, rolled barley at $61@63 and cracked 
corn at $76. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Pls WOO. 666 cicres 48,000 15,715 32 
EMS WEEE. « ccccicse 48,000 19,595 40 
ZWORF BRO cr evsivses 42,600 8,549 20 
Two years ago .... 40,500 24,062 59 
Three years ago ... 33,000 15,257 46 


Some wheat business is passing in the 
country all the time, but neither buyers 
nor sellers show any disposition to oper- 
ate freely. A continued scarcity of ex- 
port trading is reported. Closing bids 
for September wheat on the local board: 
hard white, $2.52; soft white, $2.40; white 
club, $2.42; hard winter, $2.37; northern 
spring, $2.42; red Walla, $2.35. 

The coarse grain market has been mod- 
erately active, with considerable interest 
shown in barley. Last prices at the ex- 


change: brewing barley, $49@50 ton; 
feed barley, $49; white oats, $49; gray 
oats, $47.50@48; eastern bulk corn, $53 
@55. 

NOTES 

The grain harvest is practically over 
in this state. Plowing is under way in 
several sections, and some winter wheat 
has been seeded. 

At the annual meeting of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Association, on Mon- 
day, the following officers were elected: 
president, N. R. Leach; vice president, 
J. H. Klosterman; secretary-treasurer, 
R. S. McCarl; executive board, D. A. 
Patullo and J. J. Lavin. 

The Merchants’ Exchange Association 
has sent a letter of protest to the public 
service commission of Oregon against the 
practice of railroads in this territory 
abrogating what has been known as the 
carriers’ convenience rule. By this action 
in furnishing cars, the railroads are 
charging shippers with the marked capac- 
ity of cars and not the capacity ordered, 
The grain men ask for a hearing on the 
subject and suggest that the public serv- 
ice commission of Washington be invited 
to consider the matter at the same time. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., Sept. 18.—No 
marked activity is as yet apparent in 
the local flour market, although new 
wheat is now in plentiful supply. Prices 
are: flour, in 98’s, cotton, $13.50 bbl, f.0.b. 
Great Falls, in car lots; mixed feed, $48; 
bran, $46. 

NOTES : 

Mayor Louis Newman, of this city, and 
Mayor James A. Johnson, of Shelby, left 
last Tuesday for Seattle to attend the 
conference which it is planned will form 
a northwest league of states to promote 
federal aid for irrigation development. 

Great Falls icemen are furnishing 2,000 
tons of ice to the California fruit ship- 
pers, consignments being sent from here 
to Ogden, Utah, for delivery to the Pa- 
cific Fruit Exchange. Shipments began 
last Sunday, and the deal is said to 
involve $70,000 for the ice alone. 

R. A. Cooley, state entomologist of the 
Agricultural College, has called a meet- 
ing for all persons interested in grow- 
ing alfalfa, with the view of taking steps 
for fighting dangers of alfalfa weevil. 
Utah and Idaho alfalfa fields have been 
infected for several years, it is said, but 
this state has been kept free. 

Large consignments of empty grain 
cars began to arrive in Montana for load- 
ing, the first of this week, one solid train 
of 75 cars coming to the state on Mon- 
day. The gradual increase in threshing 
has made greater effort for car supply 
necessary on the part of the railroads, 
and they are showing good results. 

J. A. Dennison, a Great Falls business 
man, has a home near Agawam on a 
ranch. This year he harvested a splendid 
crop of wheat. Hands were hard to get 
when threshing time came and, after 
maneuvering to see how he could handle 
the wheat most quickly, he had the family 
abandon the house, moved the machine 
to the yard, threshed the wheat and put 
the grain in the residence. 

The International Elevator Co. is tear- 
ing down its elevator at Baltic and re- 
moving it to the town of Cadmus, just 
west of Cut Bank, in order to provide 
needed accommodations for the farmers 
of the Two Medicine irrigation project. 
There are 25,000 acres of grain on the 
project, mostly wheat and flax, and the 
yield is reported to be good, The Baltic 
elevator was built in 1915. 

Millers will have to pay more for their 
coal in Montana and northern Wyoming 
as a result of the agreement recently 
reached by the mine workers and opera- 
tors whereby an increase of $1.50 per day 
was granted for all men and 82c for all 
boys employed in the mines. It is said 
there is no probability of any coal short- 
age from trouble with the miners in this 
district this year, as the men are report- 
ed to be well satisfied with the wage 
agreement under which they now are op- 
erating. This is one of the highest wage- 
paying districts in the United States, it 
is claimed by the operators. 

Washington V. Talbott, superintendent 
of the agricultural display for the Mon- 
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tana state fair, expects to thresh between 
50 and 60 bus to the acre from a field 
of 40 acres which grew his Montana 36, a 
strain of wheat being developed by the 
Montana Agricultural College. Mr. Tal- 
bott has already received more than 100 
requests for seed from the field, but he 
says he will not attempt to distribute 
the allotments but will turn it over to a 
purchaser now bidding for it, and allow 
him to do that. Mr. Talbott has been 
taking premiums at the state fair for 
years on his wheat product, but he says 
he never had any grain that approached 
this field for quality and quantity. 


Joun A. Curry. 





UTAH 

Ocven, Uran, Sept. 18.—Increasing 
flour demand, heavy shipments of export 
wheat, but little buying of grain, were the 
features this week of an irregular wheat 
and flour market which resulted in final 
slight declines in wheat prices. 

According to reports reaching Ogden 
millers from field men, the export buyers 
have not been buying much wheat this 
week, though they have been crowding 
the grain through to Galveston, Portland, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles for ship- 
ment. At the same time, country millers 
are purchasing only for immediate needs. 

Threshing has been nearly finished, and 
in two weeks more the crop will have been 
entirely handled, even in Cache County, 
where limited equipment and heavy crops 
caused delays. Farmers have not suf- 
ficient storage for their yields, although 
additional granaries have been built. The 
result is that some are seeking sales, and 
others are sending their grain to Ogden 
and Salt Lake elevators for storage until 
conditions change. 

Wheat sold as high as $2.15 bu for 
hard winter this week, but today is quot- 
ed at $2.05, with soft wheat at $2. Kven 
a slight recession from these figures is 
anticipated, and some millers said they 
would not be surprised to see a 10c cut 
during the next 10 days. 

Meantime, flour demand has improved. 
There have been inquiries from the inter- 
mountain country, from the Pacific Coast 
and from the Southeast, with considerable 
sales. The Ogden quotations 
week were $10.50 bbl for family patents 
and $11 for hard winter wheat flours, 
basis 49-lb cotton bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 
Offers to Memphis, Birmingham and other 
southeastern cities were $11.75 for stand- 
ard and $12 for high patents, basis 98-lb 
cotton bags, f.o.b. Ohio and lower Mis- 
sissippi River points. The Pacific Coast 
offers were $11.50 for high patent and 
$12 for hard winter wheat flours, basis 
98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b. California com- 
mon points. 

Bran demand continues strong, with 
prices the same as for a month past, $60 
ton, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden, and $65 
f.o.b. Pacific Coast common points. 

Activity of Utah’s flour mills for the 
week is estimated at 85 per cent of ca- 
pacity, practically all the small mills hav- 
ing begun operation. In a number of in- 
stances there have been increases of ca- 
pacity during the year, and several small 
mills have been built in rural districts, in 
addition to larger mills under construc- 
tion in Ogden. 

NOTES : 

The Idaho Falls Milling Co. has fin- 
ished a large addition to its flour mill, to 
be used for warehouse and office. This 
addition is 60x100, with full basement. 

Utah flour mills that use coal for pow- 
er purposes are facing problems incident 
to another increase in prices, effective 
Sept. 15, slack being retailed at $6.75 ton, 
and lump at $10. 

C. G. Taylor, of Idaho Falls, Idaho, has 
completed a harvest of 512 bus of dago 
wheat from eight acres. Other yields 
similarly heavy are being reported from 
the same district. 

Sugar prices had another drop this 
week, reaching a level where retailers sold 
for 19¢ lb, contrasted with a peak price 
of 32@33c early in the summer. The 
factories are — at $15.82 per 100 
Ibs to the retail trade. ; 

One of the most important steps in 
transportation development of the inter- 
mountain states is the announcement that 
the Southern Pacific Railroad will ex- 
pend $1,000,000 on improvement of the 
Lucin cut-off, the structure across Great 
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Salt Lake. The work will take about 
three years. 

The Farmer-Labor party came promi- 
nently before the political leaders of 
Utah during the past week, first through 
the Salt Lake Federation of Labor with- 
drawing its indorsement of the party, 
and later by action of the Utah State 
Federation of Labor in indorsing it. 

Combined harvesters are in constant 
operation in the Levan ridge section of 
Juab County, central Utah, in complet- 
ing the heaviest wheat harvest in that sec- 
tion of the state. While these combines 
are handling the 1920 crop, farmers are 
utilizing teams in adjoining fields to 
plow, harrow and plant for the 1921 crop. 

W. E. Zurrann. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Sept. 18.—Buy- 
ing is practically at a standstill. Little, 
if any, interest being shown by jobbers 
or bakers, who are well supplied with 
flour for some time to come. This condi- 
tion will probably continue until the 
markets become more settled. 

There is a wide range in the prices 
offered by mills. Mill prices in car lots 
delivered San Francisco in 98’s, cotton: 
Kansas standard patents, $12.75@13.50; 
Dakota standard patents, $14@14.50; 
Montana standard patents, $12.50@13; 
eastern first clear, $10.50@11; Washing- 
ton and Oregon straight, $12@12.50; cut- 
off, $11. . 

The millfeed market is firm, with of- 
ferings very light. Buying is fairly ac- 
tive, but purchases are being limited to 
immediate requirements. Bran is offered 
at $54@55 ton, and mill-run at $56@57, 
from the East. Local and coast mills’ 
prices run $2 more. 

NOTES 

Many of the larger mills of California 
have exhibits at the State Fair at Sacra- 
mento. 

This year when Tulare Lake went dry 
the progressive farmers in that vicinity 
planted barley in the lake bed. As a 
result an excellent crop will be harvested, 
which will run as high as 60 to 70 bus to 
the acre. 

Contracts have been awarded for the 
new class B warehouse to be erected at 
Eighteenth and York streets, San Fran- 
cisco, by M. Stiegelman. The structure 
will cover an area 100x100, and the con- 
tracts already let approximate $26,000. 

The rice department of the Sperry 
Flour Co. has been established in San 
Francisco, moving from the former head- 
quarters in Chico, Cal. Alan Ramsay has 
been placed in charge, and the entire 
business will be conducted from this city. 

The California Macaroni Co., 956 Bry- 
ant Street, San Francisco, one of the 
leading enterprises of its kind in the 
West, has begun operating under a re- 
ceivership. Gay Lombard, its vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, has _ been 
named receiver. 

There is considerable concern being 
felt by rice growers as to the question 
of storage. The warehouses of California 
are today filled with barley, and there 
seems to be little likelihood of any early 
removal of these stocks to make way for 
this season’s rice. 

A report has been received from Stock- 
ton, Cal., that the rising tide seeping 
through the portholes caused the gasoline 
river boat R. J. Wheeler to sink on Aug. 
31 at Old River Camp with 3,000 sacks 
of barley aboard. The barley has been 
purchased by the Frank A. Guernsey 
Grain Co, It is a total loss. Efforts 
will be made to refloat the boat, but the 
job will prove very difficult, on account 
of the water soaked barley. The barley 
and boat were insured. The R. J. Wheel- 
er was the property of the Nichols Trans- 
portation Co, R. C. Mason. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Sept. 18.—The ad- 
vance in flour this week slowed up sales, 
buyers not being interested in prices pre- 
vailing. The trade, in general, is still 
looking for much lower prices, claiming 
that, as all other commodities are declin- 
ing in prices, flour will also come down. 
Stocks are piling up at terminals, due to 
heavy shipments before rise of rates. 

Flour prices, on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here by mills, basis 98-lb cotton sacks: 
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spring wheat flour, new $14@14.50, old 
$14.25@14.75; fancy clears, $12.75@13; 
hard winter wheat flour, 95 per cent, 
$12.50@12.80; short patents, $12.80@ 
13.10; fancy clears, $11.25@11.55; soft 
winter wheat flour, $13.75@14; short pat- 
ents, $14.05@14.30; fancy clears, $12@ 
12.25. 

Corn products are quoted by dealers, 
per 100-lb sack, as follows: meal, nomi- 
nal; cream meal, $4.45; grits, coarse, 
$4.50; grits, fine, $4.50. Corn, per bu, bulk: 
export No. 2 yellow, $1.55; No. 2 white, 
$1.56; oats, No. 2 white 75c, No. 3 white 
74c. Wheat bran, per 100 Ibs, on track, 
tagged, $2.50@2.55. 

Grain inspected for week: wheat, 225 
cars; corn, 2; oats, 1; rye, 3; barley, 10. 
Inspected since Sept. 1: wheat, export, 
3,368 cars; corn, export 24, local 95; oats, 
export 12, local 128; rye, export, 74; bar- 
ley, export 395, local 2. Inspected out- 
ward on shipboard: wheat, 767,531 bus. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,367,000 
bus; corn, 34,000; oats, 37,000; barley, 
805,000. 

NOTES 

Among visitors here were Mr. Evans, 
of the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo; H. J. Kirk, of the Holden 
(Mo.) Milling Co; J. H. Kirk, of the Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City; 
Lee T. Hyland, of the New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill Co. 

The embargo of the Public Belt Rail- 
road against the public grain elevator, 
which has been in effect about a week, 
was raised Friday by General Manager 
Frank H. Joubert, following a confer- 
ence between Mr. Joubert and Carl Gies- 
sow, general manager of the New Orleans 
joint traffic bureau. The Public Belt 
embargo had no effect on the movement 
of grain into New Orleans, but it was 
necessary for the connecting lines to hold 
the grain on their tracks. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututy, Minn., Sept. 20.—The flour 
market was without any new or impor- 
tant developments last week. Demand 
was slow and dragging, as a rule, but 
bakers placed some business. Their or- 
ders called for prompt shipment, indi- 
cating that they had held off until their 
needs were pressing. Mills have not 
found any material increase in volume 
of sales and buyers are holding to their 
programme of taking flour only for im- 
mediate needs. Dealers are persistent in 
their belief that prices will recede, but 
millers take the opposite view and look 
for the situation to harden, once_ the 
trade comes in to buy. 

The durum flour mill had a fairly good 
car lot business last week, and also dis- 
posed of several good-sized round lots. 
The demand came mainly from macaroni 
manufacturers, who showed a willingness 
to take on supplies both for near-by and 
future requirements. The wheat market 
fluctuated in price, but flour quotations 
showed no change. 

Except for local interest rye flour was 
dead. Buyers refused to be moved from 
their position of indifference at the pres- 
ent price level. 

Millfeed was the same dull affair that 
it has been for some time. Owing to 
their light production, mills were not 
in position to make sales, anything they 
had going to their established trade. 
Until the flour demand improves and mill 
production increases, conditions will: not 
change. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FIOUR OUTPUT 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Wee WOR ated cs crtieovisss 12,645 3 
Last week ... ° 2,535 6.8 
EMRE POOP cccccccccccccsess, Sieee 74 
TWO FOASO GHO siviccvceser 22,340 62 


NOTES 


Julius H. Barnes was here from New 
York today, 

A delegation of Duluth grain men 
headed by B. Stockman, president of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, will leave tomor- 
row for Omaha and Sioux City to visit 
for several days. 

A cargo of 60,000 bus Canadian spring 
wheat arrived late last week from Fort 
William, Ont., and will be reshipped in 
cars from here to Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
to the Quaker Oats Co. 

W. C. Johnson, assistant manager of 
the Duluth Board of Trade Clearing As- 


sociation for several years, has resigned, 
and will remove to Wichita, Kansas, to 
enter business with his brother. 

Flaxseed operators show no _ inclina- 
tion to trade actively as yet and, with 
country  offerin increasing, prices 
sagged. Favorable weather for late-sown 
flaxseed added to the feeling of weak- 
ness. 


Shipping activity is increasing slowly . 


and will not become brisk until there is 
a greater accumulation of supplies. Thus 
far package freight boats have carried 
most of the grain, but few outside boats 
taking cargoes. 

A. L. Goodman, manager of the Duluth 
Universal Milling Co., and H. W. Zins- 
master, general manager of the Zins- 
master Bread Co., are attending the an- 
nual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry at At- 
lantic City. 

Rye futures were less active last week, 
some of the large dealers being out of 
the market. In the cash market they 
absorbed everything offered, to fill their 
shipping contracts. Receipts were light- 
er than expected due to transportation 
difficulties. 

The wheat screenings market is in the 
dumps, with an absence of demand and 
offers going begging. Dealers have vir- 
tually stopped shipping, as they say it is 
hard to give the stuff away. The steady 
decline in corn has been a large factor 
in the weakness in screenings. 

The vessel rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is now at 6c, for both immediate 
and deferred shipment. About 500,000 
bus have been contracted for shipment 
at that rate during the first 10 days of 
October. Most of the boats are en- 
gaged in the ore trade at the present 
time, and grain may not move out in 
mucl volume before next month. 

The greater proportion of the arrivals 
of wheat in Duluth the past week have 
been durum, and it is grading well. Ele- 
vators and shipping interests have been 
going after it aggressively. Buyers 
shaded the premium on spot stuff Ic late 
in the week, and it closed at 19c over the 
December future. Saturday, to-arrive 
was quoted at 17c over December, and 
today it dropped 2c to l5c over. No. 1 
dark northern spring wheat brought as 
high as 35c over December at one time, 
but the close today was at lic over. No. 
1 northern also receded from lic over 
December to 1le over. The movement of 
spring wheat from the country is gen- 
erally disappointing to the trade. 

F. G. Cartson. 





St. Louis Notes 

The following notes from the St. Louis 
branch office of The Northwestern Miller 
were received too late for publication in 
the St. Louis department of this issue: 

The monthly meeting of the Southern 
Illinois Millers’ Association was held at 
St. Louis Sept. 15. 

E. C. Dreyer, president of the United 
States Feed Dealers’ Association, has an- 
nounced that a meeting will be held at 
the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 14-15. 

L. E. Moses, of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, V. V. Corbin, of the 
Corbin Flour Co., Chicago, and C. D. 
Sutton, of the Industrial Appliance Co., 
Chicago, were in St. Louis last week. 

Herbert Hoover will speak in St. Louis, 
Oct. 11, at a mass meeting under the 
auspices of the American Child Hygiene 
Society. His topic will be “My General 
Work in Europe in Feediag Children 
During and After the War.” 

The following delegates have been ap- 
pointed to represent the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange at the annual meeting 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion in Minneapolis, Oct. 11 to 13: H. H. 
Langenberg, John O. Ballard, Eugene 
Smith and John Dower. 





Tobacco and the Flour Trade 

Norrotk, Va., Sept. 18.—The North 
Carolina tobacco market, which suffered 
a severe slump 10 days ago and which 
threatened to paralyze business in the 
eastern section of that state, has been 
the cause of much concern in Norfolk 
flour and feed markets. Local dealers in 
mill products furnish a great deal of 
flour and feed to North Carolina, but 
the merchants and dealers in that state 
depend largely upon the tobacco crop, 
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since they carry their customers on their 
books from one tobacco season to anot})- 
er. The fall market was so low on to- 
bacco that the growers refused to sell, 
and carried their crops home. This le/{ 
the merchants with bills unpaid, and , 
number of Norfolk dealers have just re- 
turned from a tour of the sister state, 
where conditions are now much improve, 
although very threatening a week ago. 
JosepH A, Lestir 





Goes Out of Coal Business 
Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 18.—' 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R:;'! 
road has notified the Interstate C 
merce Commission that it is to divo 
its ownership of coal properties from it 
railroad holdings. It is preparing to seg- 
regate its coal properties, get out of 
coal business entirely, to which it has 
clung tenaciously for many years, 
has asked the Commission to approy 
substantial increase in its railroad sto \ 

Joun J. Marrinan 
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Canadian Crop Movement 

The Board of Grain Commissioners ‘or 
Canada, reporting the movement of west- 
ern Canadian grain crops for August, 
1920, and the crop year 1919-20, says: 

“While the number of cars of grain 
inspected during August was lower than 
the number for the same month last yeur, 
the decrease is accounted for by the 
much earlier harvesting and marketing 
of last year’s crop. In August last year 
2,633 cars of new crop were inspecicd, 
2,431 wheat, 27 oats, 84 barley, 82 rye 
and 8 flaxseed. This year only 1,)29 
were cars of new crop, 891 wheat, 14 
oats, 81 barley and 43 rye. The new 
season’s crop is grading much higher 
than that of last year, and reports in- 
dicate that this will be maintained. Of 
the 891 cars of new wheat inspected, (9 
graded No, | northern, 65 No. 2 northern, 
and 12 No. 3 northern, or 83.7 per cent 
contract grades. A year ago 5 cars 
graded No. 1 hard, 507 No. 1 northern, 
880 No. 2 northern and 616 No. 3 north- 
ern. Of the total wheat inspections dur- 
ing the crop year just ended, 72.7 per 
cent graded No. 3 northern or better 
and 27.3 per cent into other grades. 

“Reports from the harvest fields all 
indicate a high-grade crop and poini to 
rather higher yields. It is quite withir 
the range of possibility that the ultimate 
yield will turn out to be as much as 
260,000,000 bus in the prairie provii 

“Heavy shipments from the interior 
terminal elevators in an effort to clean 
out all of last year’s crop made receipts 
and shipments at Fort William and lor 
Arthur elevators very heavy, as com- 
pared with past seasons, but by the end 
of the month very small stocks remained 
on hand at the terminals, 

“The following tables show comp 
tive inspections, receipts and shipment 
for August and the crop year: 


7 


£ 


INSPECTIONS IN WESTERN DIVISIUN 
August, 1920—, --August, 1 
Cars Bus Cars I 


Wheat .... 2,617 3,205,825 3,281 4,1 
GAS ccccse 461 898,950 795 1,6 
Barley .... 241 325,350 389 
Flaxseed .. 134 134,000 45 
RYO veveves 79 90,850 135 1 0 
Crop year 1919-20 Crop year 191! ) 
Cars Bus Cars B 
Wheat 110,048 122,558,800 106,891 133,61 
Oats.. 33,673 65,662,350 16,233 34,05 
Barley 10,164 13,721,400 9,967 13,4 
Flaxs’d 2,823 2,823,000 2,704 2,7! 
Rye... 1,873 2,153,950 1,307 1,4 
Others. 690 690,000 619 61 
Estimated 1919 Total 191 p 
crop, bus inspect l 
WORE icecscces 165,544,300 12 ) 
Oats .......+..- 235,580,000 6 8 ) 
DOEICF ccccvvcss 36,682,400 13,72 0 
Flaxseed ....... 5,232,300 Q 0 
BIS secvesescrces 7,262,400 





RECEIPTS AT FORT WILLIAM A} 
PORT ARTHUR 


Crop 


Crop year 1919-20 year 191 9 
Wemees i ivcex 92,665,646 bus 97,476,24 is 
Oats ........ 25,156,870 bus 12,863,928 bus 
WOTICF wccce 8,193,670 bus 10,001,527 ous 
Flaxseed 1,659,059 bus 2,074,75 8 
> Tee 1,172,766 bus 970,21 is 
COPR scccoce 268,091 bus 201,63 s 
Mixed grain 25,611,503 lbs 18,099,258 8 


SHIPMENTS FROM FORT WILLIAM AND 
PORT ARTHUR 


Crop 
year 191 
97,181,257 bus 


Crop year 1919-20 
Wheat ...... 92,845,948 bus 
OMRR erccccse 24,765,306 bus 





Barley .. 8,236,358 bus 

Flaxseed +» 1,289,036 bus 

RYO. ceccoses 1,307,894 bus 5 f 
COFR .ececcee 250,335 bus 201,656 bus 


Mixed grain 16,583,510 Ibs 18,816,769 lbs 
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demand for flour is quite brisk, 
| i.ondon millers still seem to have 
d ity in accumulating any stocks. It 
i use of this that so much G.R. flour 

ut in a raw condition. This is an- 

reason for the very keen demand 
f ell-matured imported flour. It is 
I kable how superior in point of ma- 
t is the country flour which reaches 
I yn to the product of the London 
that in some cases seems to have 
tly left the rolls. Up to last week, 
( y flour had been dwindling away 
ti nost nothing, but at last some new 
t is getting into the mills that feed 
t listrict, and last week some 7,000 

of country flour reached this city. 
I not likely, however, that supplies 

the country will be much over 
) sacks per week for some time to 


t Monday this week’s allocation of 
rted flour was made. It was satis- 
ry as far as quantity went, but not 
y up to the mark in quality. For 
weeks the allocations had consisted 
iost serviceable flour in the shape of 
ican and Canadian springs and 
rican hard winter wheat flours. This 
there was far too much Chinese 
, while even worse fortune attended 
e of the distributors in the shape of 
m flours, which are fit for little else 
making macaroni; these are not 
making flours. It is understood 
his has been duly laid before the 
ission, which has agreed to take 
t back. 
ese flour never appeared on our 
et before the summer of 1917, though 
nese flour, a colory but weak article, 
een sold here for many years. 
e flour was apparently bought by 
mmission on account of its rela- 
heapness, though no price can be 
ed, as the commission keeps its own 
sel. The first Chinese flour received 
evidently milled from Australian 
it, and was rather good value, but 
then this flour has got a bad name 
m the fact that samples have been 
ted and have been found to contain 
* elements than wheat; as, for in- 
e, beans, 
ere seems.to be a pause in the buy- 
by the commission of flour from ex- 
= who have received offers from 
ther side. For one thing, the com- 
on is not out to buy any flour that 
igh priced. A good deal of Ontario 
t winter wheat flour has been recently 
ht at prices ranging 86@88s, c.i.f., 
October seaboard shipment. This is 
* seen in London years ago, all very 
of its kind, but no better than good 
ish country flour, and giving no 
‘ yield of bread. 
ie importers are evidently disap- 
ed at such offers as Minneapolis 
lears at 105s on through bill of 
» Kansas hard winter wheat patent 
6d on through bill of lading being 
d down, As previously mentioned, 
merican good spring wheat patent at 
was lately likewise refused. It is a 
estion, just now, not of quality but of 


ice; 


OATMEAL 
he oatmeal market is again dearer to 
Je average extent of about 2s 6d per 
sack of 280 Ibs. The Scotch oat harvest 
'S not yet sufficiently advanced for oat- 


meal millers to be able to make low 
enough offers, but before long no doubt 
trade will be resumed with many of the 
northern oatmeal mills. Today Midlothian 
is scarce on spot, realizing 112s 6d@1lés 
per sack. For the special quality, 120s 
is paid. All cuts of Aberdeen are mak- 
ing 97s 6d. American pinhead has run 
out, but there is a little medium on sale 
at 92g 6d. Fine cuts are worth 87s 6d@ 
90s. There is some London-made pin- 
head making 97s 6d, while the medium is 
worth the same; fine London realizes 95s. 

The rolled oats market is rather bare 
on spot, Midlothian fetching 110s@112s 
6d; a special quality is worth 120s. Ab- 
erdeen and Irish rolled oats are rather 
scarce, and are realizing 105s per sack of 
280 lbs. American is held at 87s 6d, 
while September-October shipment has 
been recently offered at 85s. There is 
some London-made oatmeal held at 102s 
6d. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is not in good supply, but 
doubtless there will be more forthcoming 
when the ratio of flour extraction is re- 
duced, as is very soon likely to be the 
case, from the present high average of 
80 per cent or more. Both middlings and 
bran readily realize the controlled prices 
of £15 10s and £14 10s per ton, ex-mill, 
respectively. 

NOTES 


Bishop Theodore Payne Thurston and 
Mrs. Thurston will sail for home on the 
Celtic, Sept. 22. 

Thomas H. Chambers, of the Cham- 
bers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis, who has 
been visiting in Europe for the last three 
months with his sisters, will sail for home, 
Sept. 8, on the Olympic. 

Hugo Pollock, son of H. M. Pollock, 
of Shaw, Pollock & Co., Belfast, sailed 
this week for Canada, with his brother, 
Norman. They intend visiting another 
brother, Marshall Pollock, of the Cana- 
dian Flour Export Co., Toronto. 

R. F. Pack, vice-president and general 
manager of the Northern States Power 
Co., Minneapolis, has been spending a 
few days in London, accompanied by 
Mrs. Pack. He is at present staying at 
a seaside resort in Dorsetshire. He ex- 
pects to sail for home on the Celtic, 
Sept. 22. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, SEPT. 1 

Bakers in Scotland are relieved to 
learn that the Royal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies is now inviting importers 
to offer classes of flour of a better qual- 
ity and more suitable to the special needs 
of the Scottish bread trade. This means 
that the representations made have had 
some effect. These representations have 
been direct to the food ministry, as those 
interested in making them were convinced 
that there was more hope of success 
from this source than from writing to 
the Wheat Commission, whose outlook 
on the flour question appears to be col- 
ored all the time by the views of the 
flour mills control committee. 

It was recognized that Scotland’s in- 
terests were at stake and that, if urgency 
was not shown in the representations to 
be made, the government might be com- 
mitted to heavy purchases of the spring 
wheat clears that the Commission had 
been favoring. Apart from the fact that 
the quality of the bread would have suf- 
fered had too much of this flour been 
forced into distribution, the importers 
here made a strong point of the sound 
argument that, as spring wheat clears 
are necessarily a limited output from the 
North American mills, to concentrate un- 
duly on this class of flour would merely 
send its value above natural levels. There 


is now reason to believe that the wisdom 
of this contention is recognized, and 
that Scotland’s flour needs will be better 
studied. 

As previously stated, while the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer put the present 
amount of the subsidy per 4-lb loaf at 
5d, members of the flour trade are of the 
opinion that the contemplated increase in 
the retail price of bread by 3d per loaf 
will in a few weeks’ time be sufficient to 
wipe out the subsidy entirely. Labor, of 
course, is threatening opposition to the 
removal of the remainder of the subsidy, 
and the wise course, in the circumstances, 
for the government to follow is to make 
sure that the quality of the dearer loaf 
is improved rather than prejudiced. The 
general public will then be the more pre- 
pared to accept the inevitable. 


CEREALS AND PROHIBITION 


America is taking a fairly close inter- 
est in the attempt, through the instru- 
mentality of the Scottish temperance act, 
to introduce prohibition of the liquor 
traffic in local areas of Scotland. This 
act empowers a vote of the electorate as 
to whether they desire no change in the 
licensing facilities for their district, or 
whether they favor reduction even to the 
point of extinction. 

The subject is of interest to the grain 
trade, because the prohibition of liquor 
would cause the withdrawal of the main 
demand for barley. This is an aspect 
of topical interest at the moment because, 
in a year when the Scottish temperance 
measure is about to be put on its first 
trial, we find, from the official agricul- 
tural returns, that, while the area under 
wheat and oats has, as in England, de- 
clined considerably, that under barley has 
gained at the expense of the other cereals. 

It ought to be plain to the government 
that the farmers, never kindly disposed 
to control, have neglected to grow wheat 
because it is still subject to control re- 
strictions, and have been attracted to 
barley growing because the buyers of this 
cereal in the liquor trade are prepared to 
pay higher prices than are paid for the 
cereals used in bread-making. Control of 
wheat, of course, is now arranged on an 
elastic basis, but even with this modifica- 
tion the farmers are prepared to take 
their chances in the open market price 
for barley. 

The Scottish wheat area has declined 
by 25,000 acres since last year, while 
that under oats has shrunken still more, 
the decrease amounting to 83,000 acres, 
equal to 7.47 per cent. Against this 
lapse in wheat and oats the barley acre- 
age is up by 34,000, and’ is actually the 
largest since 1907. These figures do not 
suggest that the farmers have any great 
faith in the prospects of the public vot- 
ing to end the drink traffic. The farmers, 
of course, are not qualified to be guides 
in this matter, and it may happen that, 
when some of the areas now dotted with 
saloons in our larger cities are given the 
opportunity to declare their will on the 
subject, the farmer will reflect before 
he decides to sow his fields with barley 
next year. 


IRISH. MARKETS, SEPT. 1 

The trade is pursuing its normal course, 
the only variation being the increased 
allotments of over-sea flour by fully half 
an extra quantity, to make up for the 
shortage which took place some weeks 
ago. The distributions were half sprin 
and half soft winters. The latter woul 
have been welcome had they been com- 
i of fine patents, but they are most- 

Pacific Coast flour of poor quality. 

” There were attempts made by dealers 
and bakers to obtain delivery of flour 
over and above their requirements, in 


view of the expected advance in the price 
of bread, but the most recent order of 
the government states that no advance in 
the price of bread or the retail price of 
flour to the public will be permissible for 
four weeks after the date of the increase 
in flour, in order to allow the public to 
obtain the benefit of any cheap stocks in 
the hands of bakers and retailers. 

The weather has turned very fine, the 
past week being an ideal one for the 
country. Wheat and oats are both ripen- 
ing rapidly and, given a continuance of 
this weather for a few weeks, Ireland 
will reap bumper crops of all cereals. 
Flour prices are unchanged, 


FEED 

Last week’s prices are repeated, £15 15s 
per ton for bran, and £16 15s for pol- 
lard, all ex-mill, bags included. Demand 
has slackened a little, and dealers are 
now quoting £19 per ton for homemade 
pollard and £18 for bran. Foreign 
makes are not as freely offered, but the 
demand is less, and £18 per ton for bran 
is the most Obtainable for the better 
sorts. 

OATMEAL 


The principal feature has been an in- 
creased consumptive demand for all 
classes and, while there is very little 
change on spot, American cables have not 
been so firm as they were a week ago. A 
little easing from the price of 95s for 
finest flakes for September shipment, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, is noticeable. 
American medium oatmeal is about sold 
out. Homemade flake is firmly held at 
about 100s per 280 lbs. American spot 
brings 80s. 

OIL CAKES 


Very dull, with the exception of lin- 
seed cake, which has shown great activity. 
Shipment offers are difficult to obtain, the 
lowest apparently being about £21 per 
ton, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for 
prime western. Homemade cakes are on 
about the same basis, and importers are 
selling. foreign at about £21, free on rail, 
Belfast or Dublin. Cotton cakes have 
also participated in the recent improved 
demand, good homemade still holding 
their own at £24 per ton. Imported are 
sparingly offered at about the same fig- 
ure, but are not finding buyers. 





Indian Jute Crops 

Enjoying practically a monopoly of 
the world’s supply of jute, India is plan- 
ning further extension of the lucrative 
cultivation of this fiber, writes Consul 
Foss from Calcutta. The area under cul- 
tivation in 1918-19 was 2,472,634 acres, of 
which 2,219,200 were cultivated in the 
province of Bengal, and the yield was 
6,955,600 bales of 400 lbs each. The esti- 
mated yield for the past season (reck- 
oned from July 1 to June 30) is 8,000,000 
bales. Raw and manufactured jute ex- 
ported from India during last year was 
valued at $210,881,667, the highest valua- 
tion on record, representing 27 per cent 
of the total value of the exports of In- 
dian merchandise, as compared with 21 
per cent in 1917-18. Prices for raw — 
vary according to the quality of the fiber 
and are reported today as about 4 per 
cent less than at the same time last year, 
when prices were considerably advanced. 





Flaxseed Acreage in India 


The total area under flaxseed in India 
for the year 1919-20 amounts to 3,101,000 
acres, which is 56 per cent above the 
finally revised area of last year. The 
estimated yield is 17,320,000 bus, as 
against 9,400,000, the revised final esti- 
mate of last year, or an increase of 84 
per cent. 
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BRITISH CONTROL OF BREADSTUFFS 


(Continued from page 1402.) 


his really arduous public service, and un- 
der this agreement he was guaranteed a 
certain amount of remuneration, calcu- 
lated on the average of the profits his 
mill could be shown to have earned dur- 
ing three years previous to the introduc- 
tion of flour mill control. That average 
is known as his datum line, and is of a 
iece with the proportion of flour al- 
lowed to flour distributors, who are all 
ex-importers, in the periodical allocations 
of imported flour made by the Wheat 
Commission. 

It was almost inevitable that the datum 
line, as thus ascertained, should favor 
some millers at the expense of many 
others, and the discontent at the rate. of 
remuneration allowed by the authorities, 
which was widespread, found forcible ex- 
pression at the.general meeting of the 
National Association of British and Irish 
Millers held in the spring of this year, 


when a strong resolution on this subject 
was passed and forwarded to the food 
controller. That resolution had some ef- 
fect, inasmuch as the controller is under- 
stood to be ready to partially satisfy the 
millers’ demands in respect of remunera- 
tion. 

With respect to the agreement under 
which the abortive notice of 1919 was 
given, its terms seemed to be quite plain 
in regard to this most important point, 
to wit, the decontrol of the milling trade, 
whenever it might come about, should be 
complete and final. But when the first 
notice of decontrol was served upon 
millers they were made aware by the 
ministry of food that it was not intended 
to decontrol the trade in other than an 
official sense. Under control, as it was 
then and still is, a miller was bound to 
sell his flour, or millfeed, absolutely at 
the prices fixed by the ministry of food. 


To have sold at 1d under the controlled 
price would have been as heavy an of- 
fense as to go 1d beyond it. 

But when decontrol was first proposed 
at the opening of July, 1919, millers were 
informed that they would be welcome, 
from the following New Year’s Day, to 
sell at any price below the mark fixed by 
the ministry of food, and they were as- 
sured that the Wheat Commission would 
be instructed to sell them wheat at such 
a price as would make it possible for 
each and every miller to offer flour at 
figures that would still enable bakers to 
sell bread at 9d, or 18c per 4 lbs. In 
other words, while the whole machinery 
of the Wheat Commission was to be re- 
tained intact, millers were to be free to 
cut one another’s throats with as much 
vigor as in the pre-war days of free com- 
petition. 

Yet, for all that, millers were to re- 
main under the yoke of the body known 
as the Flour Mills Control Committee, 
which regulated, and still regulates, the 
manufacture of flour and millfeed in the 
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minutest details: How could this be 
called decontrol, in the real sense of that 
word? Millers, however, under the pro- 
posed arrangement were to lose their 
claim to the guaranteed remuneration, 
which was one of the main points in their 
agreement with the food controller. They 
may well have been excused for holding 
that such a proposal added insult to 
injury. 

Acting on what was no doubt sound 
legal advice, the millers refused in 
autumn of 1919 to accept decontrol on 
any such one-sided terms, and preseri‘ly 
the then food controller, after taking !he 
advice of gentlemen learned in the |:w, 
explicitly admitted the justice of the mil]- 
ers’ contention by canceling his notice. 

Had he taken any other course, «nd 
had the millers persisted in their view. it 
would have been necessary to submit the 
case as between the millers and the min- 
istry of food to the arbitrament of a 
tribunal calied into being by this very 
agreement for the special purpose of 
construing any difficult points that mi-ht 
arise out of its operation. This tribunal 
is to be presided over by a judge of the 
high court, and will exist as long as ‘he 
agreement which created it remains in 
force. That, as far as can be fores:-n, 
will be limited only by the complete ‘le- 
control of the milling trade or by 
passing out of existence of the minis‘ ry 
of food. 

That war-created department w 
have come to an end with the month of 
August, 1920, had not Parliament 
longed its existence for two years m 
or until August, 1922. The food 
troller got Parliament to agree to 
considerable extension of the life of his 
ministry, with all the extraordinary and 
ultraconstitutional powers therein 
volved, on the plea that it would take 
two years more to liquidate the large 
commitments of the ministry and, 
ther, he actually argued that it was most 
unlikely that food would fall much in 
price before the end of harvest two 
hence, 

The absolute futility of such an a 
ment is only too apparent. It is of co 
quite possible that poor crops both in 
Europe, in North America and in the 
Southern Hemisphere, may render bread 
very dear at any time and in any season, 
just as it is equally possible, and on the 
whole more probable, we will trust, that 
the high value reached by wheat in the 
international market will cause a sufli- 
cient increase in the wheat area in all ex- 
porting lands to moderate, to some ex- 
tent at least, the existing high prices. 
But where will the crop expert be found 
who will give us any estimate worth con- 
sidering as to the results of the next 
crop year, or of the season after th 

In the present House of Comn 
however, it does not much matter what 
any minister may say or leave unsaid. 
There is a mechanical majority which will 
force through any measure the authoriti 
are determined to push. It is true the 
House of Lords very sharply pulled up 
the government when it recently tricd to 
found a ministry of mines. A general 
election might be forced on the ca‘inet 
at any time, and what the result would 
be no man can say. 


mes » 
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It is certainly conceivable that iabor 
might secure a majority at the polls. and 
in that case it would not be surprisiig if 
the life of the ministry of food were pro- 


longed still further, perhaps for in- 
definite period. The labor party, though 
not a thoroughly composite body, is per- 
meated to no small extent by soci: istic 
ideas. Some of its most influential '\em- 
bers are obsessed by the idea tha‘ the 
only way to protect the poor fro ex 
ploitation by greedy food rings to 
nationalize, in other words, to p! in 
the hands of the state the importat'on 6! 
all essential foods. 

Unhappily, more than one of tlic fl 
food controllers who have filled office 
since this department was create: four 
years ago has encouraged this mare s-nest 
by talking of the dangers to which an 
importing land like England is exposed 
through the machinations of meat ane 
other trusts. The late Lord Rhondda, 
among many good services at a ritical 
time, did this country the great disservice 
of attaching to the ministry of food, 
an advisory capacity, a body known ® 
the consumers’ council, a knot of Ire 
sponsible people who one and «il are 
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rank socialists, and have more than once 
called for the perpetuation and great 
extension of the present powers of the 
ministry of food. 

The country at large is thoroughly sick 
of the ministry of food and all its ways. 
This department claims that its methods 
make for more abundant and more even- 
ly distributed supplies of food at reason- 
‘ prices. But when the housewife 
learns that sugar in America is quite 
pletiful at the equivalent of 1s per lb, 
while in this country it is rationed at 1s 
n/,¢, her teeth are set on edge. More- 
over, some of us have not forgotten the 
scandal of stocks of bacon kept until they 
wel bad. 

| st winter the price of milk in Lon- 
don was raised by the controller to Is per 


quart. ‘True, that was the maximum 
price, but under such conditions how can 
the maximum be other than the mini- 
mi It is hardly open to question that 
the public was exploited over this mini- 
mi shilling, which is believed to have 
becn forced on the food controller by 
the board of agriculture, that had a big 
pul! just then with the ministry of food. 

is no secret that after the armistice 
it intended to wind up that ministry 


by November, 1919. Early in the spring 
of it year the then controller, G. H. 


toh orts, stated this in public on more 
than one occasion. But subterranean 
fo were set at work to prolong the 


life of this ministry, and they have so 
far been successful. Its life is secured 


till August, 1922, but of course it does 
not follow that the trade in breadstuffs, 
that is, in imported wheat and flour, with 
the home industries connected therewith, 
will be kept in shackles for the next two 
yea 


Up till very recently this unpleasant 
contingency did not appear at all im- 


possible, but the position has now been 
modified by the rather unexpected re- 
solve of the government to be rid of the 
bread subsidy within the present financial 
year, that is, by the end of next March. 
In the House of Commons, on Aug. 11, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, referring 
to the subsidy, estimated its present bur- 


den on the treasury at £45,000,000 per 
m. He then said it had been decid- 

ed to add 3d to the price of bread at an 
é date. This would mean the reduc- 
tion of the charge on the taxpayer by 
£ 27,000,000, leaving the sum of £18,000,- 
000 on that patient individual’s shoulders. 
debit balance, however, the chan- 
promised to wipe out some time 

the end of the current financial 

\ He seemed to think that a fall in 
t ce of wheat might possibly render 
ddition of another 2d to the price 


t, not more than 1d would have to 
led to the price of the loaf. 
to be feared that, as far as this 
was concerned, the chancellor got 
beyond his depth; if the world 
ned an expert who could forecast 
international price of wheat three 
ths hence with any accuracy, his serv- 
would be worth untold gold. But 
int is this, that the government has 
ounced that within the next seven 
ths the bread subsidy must go, and 
t should clear the ground to no small 
nt in regard to the question of de- 
trolling wheat importers, flour im- 
ters, millers and bakers. 
» return to the millers and their po- 
m, in view of the six months’ notice 
econtrol served on them at the close 
ist June, the position stands thus: 
er their agreement with the ministry 
food they are not obliged to accept 
itrol, unless the authorities are pre- 
to let them buy their wheat where 
ike, to make just such flour as they 
it most profitable to make, to sell on 
own terms and, in short, to be abso- 
free from control. 
eover, when the last notice of de- 
was served it is well known that 
millers then made it plain that they 
‘| not think of being decontrolled un- 
bread subsidy was a thing of the 
rhat most objectionable measure 
pass out of being within seven 
nths; but as things are, decontrol of 
nilers should cease as from Jan. 1, 1991. 
‘hat would leave a gap of three months 
‘ween milling decontrol and the end of 
he bread subsidy. This is one lion in 
the path of the authorities, if they are 
bent on real decontrol of the milling and 


t 
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flour importing interests as and from 
next New Year’s Day. 

But this is not the sole trouble. When 
the great war started in 1914, home- 
grown wheat was worth about 32@35s, 
while high-grade Manitoba was fetching 
about 36s in the c.i.f. market, and other 
over-sea wheats were at equivalent values. 
What is the case today? Wheat in the 
international market is at least three 
times as dear as in the pre-war days, and 
no man can say when prices will begin 
to fall. 

Very abundant harvests in the United 
States and Canada, with bountiful crops 
in the lands of the Southern Hemisphere, 
are absolutely necessary to any great re- 
duction in the price of wheat and flour. 
Such crops may or may not be reaped 
next year, or the year after. What is 
really wanted are two bumper seasons, 
the one following on the heels of the 
other, so as to constitute a reserve on 
which the world might draw if anything 
went a little wrong with an important 
crop. 





Paltrokmill “De Otter’ in Amsterdam 


It is also a question whether really 
cheap wheat will again be seen until Rus- 
sia is once more in the exporting busi- 
ness. In pre-war days Russian wheat 
shipments used to run to between 64,000,- 
000 and 160,000,000 bus. In a good year 
Roumania could easily spare 56,000,000 
bus, or more, for export. This season it 
is doubtful whether she will be able to 
do more than provide for her own bread- 
stuffs needs. This is what a four years’ 
war has done for Europe and the world. 

These considerations are ever present 
in the minds of British millers today, and 
as a body they seem disinclined to ac- 
cept decontrol,. much as release from 
present irksome control conditions would 
in other ways be welcome, unless and un- 
til wheat prices descend to a normal and 
stable level. By normal they mean some- 
thing like the prices which were current 
in pre-war times. But, as we have seen, 
that is asking a great deal. The terrible 
wrack of war will not be undone and 
made good for years to come. Still, if 
wheat would descend to an average of 
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—‘The Windmills of Holland.” 


70@80s, that should be sufficient for the 
purposes of the government, which is un- 
doubtedly anxious to get rid of the heavy 
responsibility involved in the financing of 
the milling industry. 

We have tried to describe the position 
in which millers have been placed under 
control. They are no longer their own 
masters, but are literally the servants of 
the state, and as such are entitled to 
just such remuneration, or wages, as 
they can induce the authorities to pay. 
But let us also consider the position of 
the government. By taking millers under 
control it has made itself responsible for 
every bushel of wheat imported into this 
country and for the very sacks in which 
the miller puts up his flour. 

The authorities are now quite agree- 
able to ending the bread subsidy in spite 
of the discontent it will bring in its train, 
which would indicate that they have no 
present intention of allowing general 
election to be thrust on them, if they 
can possibly help it. They would also 
be quite pleased to decontrol millers in 
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their own way, that is, relieving them- 
selves from the obligation of paying the 
pe gro of masters, and men, too, while 

keeping the milling trade under more 
or less strict control as regards the 
—_ of flour, the proportion of mill- 
eed and the distribution of the products. 
But, as we have seen, this would be a 
contravention of the agreement between 
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authorities even promised to find them 
the necessary tonnage for their purchases. 
But in a few months’ time the shipping 
problem became so acute that the Wheat 
Commission turned round, and said to 
the flour importers, “We are very sorry, 
but really we cannot do quite as we 
should like with regard to shipping, and 
we find we must, after all, take flour im- 
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WINTER WHEAT CROP BY GRADES 


An estimate of the winter wheat crop, by grades, has been made this year for 
the first time by the Bureau of Crop Estimates, based upon reports from thousands 


of grain handlers. 


From these returns it appears that of the entire winter wh: at 


crop of 532,641,000 bus 29.5 per cent (156,868,000 bus) will grade No. 1; 42 jer 


cent (223,691,000 bus 
per cent (35,694,000 


cent (6,319,000 bus) below No. 5. Estimates by states are given below: 











will grade No. 2; 18.2 per cent (97,041,000 bus) No. 3; §.7 
us) No, 4; 2.4 per cent (13,028,000 bus) No. 5; and 1.2 er 


















































the millers and the government. porting into our own hands.” There it Percentage of winter wheat on Bushels 
Under the circumstances, it would not has remained ever since. Today there is "aes 29 alee walt es Te one cee CO 
be at all surprising if, in spite of the not the same difficulty in regard to ob- New york ........ 18.4 67.1 18.8 46 0.9 0.2 1,850 5,743 1,891 Ca 
abolition of the bread subsidy, control of taining the necessary tonnage, but flour Pennsylvania ..... 33:4. 30.8 265 30° 28: 43 3,428 13,353 5,705 3.095 
millers and flour importers were to per- has appreciated to such an extent that an Maryland ......... 25.1 46.2 19.0 7.6 2.0 1.1 3,055 5,202 2,313 1302 is 
m h l t f t taerter woul veeite didat tatele the Viele ....-..... Oh 40.7 143-04 4 2S 4,856 4,650 1,348 71 “ 
sist to the early au umn of next year. Pp equi 1p AS Skt 4 364. 067 1 . 28 6,057 13,006 5,435 49 
There is a real difficulty in the financial capital he Meeps in pre-war =, Indiana Metre 14.4 60.1. 22.9 87 2.4 1.5 2,946 10,251 4,685 78 g! 
; ion. J i The whole problem involved in the de- BEBMOND oc ccccccsecs 22.2 47.8 19.9 7.1 2.0 1.0 6,651 14,320 5,962 2 n 
aspect of this question. Even as things P : Michigan ......... 20.2 60.4 19.2 6.5 2.3 ° 1.4 2,597 6,479 2,468 309 ' 
are today the banks are getting very control of millers and flour importers joa")! 212112! 15.7 45.1 281 7.7 21 13 1,353 3,888 2,422 157 ; 
restive at the overdrafts they are called bristles with difficulties, but it is certain Missouri .......... 29.7). 47.8 (221 80 3.4 18 5,782 14,029 6,198 346 ! 
on to allow through the heavy demands _ that, apart from the Bolshevising of this Nebraska ......... 21.4 42.9 20.9 9.4 35 1.9 11,206 22,465 10,945 750 al 
% try.—. likel ti how- EE tN Ge eae rae 38.4 36.2 16.7 5.9 2.3 5 47,463 44,743 20,641 10 753 ti 
made on millers for the necessary pur- country,—an unlikely contingency, how-  entucky 912.1272! 10.6 42.3 233 12.8 61 6.0 662 2,667 1,469 0 : 
chases of wheat. How, then, would it be ever much a certain number of fanatics Tennessee ........ 9.8 42.6 29.3 12.5 39 19 407 1,770 1,218 60 in 
if complete decontrol were effected and would like to compass it,—some way out Texas ............ 23.3 21.8 17.7 16.6 12.2 9.0 3,048 2,786 2,316 939 g 
millers had only their own credit as a must be found from the present maze of = k!ahoma ......-. os ae ee 2-44 Se | ee a p22 th 
backing to their financial operations, in- government control and interference with Colorado |..... 2.2! 56.6 30.3 95 2.9 .4 «8 9.746 5,218 1,636 3, in 
stead of being able to fall back, as is the great trade in over-sea breadstuffs Idaho ............ $2.9 52.6 12.5 1.8 2 .0 1,944 3,108 738 118 R 
the case today, on the British Treasury, into which we have drifted through the Washington ...... 37.4 42.6 16.7 2.3 1.0 -0 6,735 7,672 3,007 594 1 
Sg he f tl was, Passi, the war wut wilh be feand OTHER 41.8 40.9 112 -88 1.4 14 6,583 6,519 1,785 153 il 
which, after all, is the backbone of the war. ssibly, ay out California ........ 42.1 80.4 16.0 65 $81 1.9 4,143 2,991 1,754 139 
Wheat Commission? in the somewhat unsatisfactory but Ali other ......... 30.4 44.1 17.5 5.2 21 of 10,506 15,204 6,029 84 P 
Then, again, there is the important thoroughly British method of compro- “ pase ee Oe Se er eee : r ri - ~ cl 
PR iioae tne ho cdl When enillers mise. Some bargain may be struck be- United States.. 29.5 42.0 18.2 6.7 2.4 1:2 156,868 223,691 97,041 041 el 
were taken under control as far as the tween the authorities and millers and er 
purchase of their over-sea wheat was con- importers, in the shape of some kind of Range of Grain Prices O} 
cerned, in October, 1916, flour importers indemnity for the undoubtedly heavy Range of grain prices in important markets, in cents per bushel, as reported by the . 
were informed they could go on import- Tisks the decontrolled millers and flour Department of Agriculture: . 
importers would for a time have to face. ——Corn——_—_,, y 
ing as much flour as they pleased, the P : . “ nls , ————_No. 2 red winter wheat———_, No. 2 No. 2 mixed No. 2 oats | 
more the better for the country, and the ; Arruur Barker. St. Louis Chicago ‘New York Chicago St.Louis = Chic go 6 
1911—Dec, ... 94 @100 91%@ 98% 95%@ 99% 68 @71 62%@ 74 45%@:7% [ 
1913—Dee. + +108 110% 99% @111% 105%@109) 47 @ 54 = 45 @ 48% 81%033% FR p! 
—Dec, ... @ 97% 100 @101% 64 @ 73% 65 @ 82 387% @40} se; 
United States—Average Farm Prices 1914—Dec, ...112% @127% 113% @128% 124% @135% 62%@ 68% 62 @ 68% 46%019% £ q 
Average prices received by producers of the United States, in cents per bushel, for the 1915—Dec. ...115 @129 117 @128% ..... @ cece 69%@ 75 65 @ T5% 40% G14 % ae 
products named, as estimated by the Department of Agriculture: 1916—Dec, ...168 @187 167 @1i80% 163 @190% 88 @ 96 88%@ 94% 46% 4 <4 ea 
: . Buck- Pota- Sweet Fiax- 1917%7—Dec. ... 15 217 226 160 @190 153 @17 70%@50% Fe th 
, Date— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye wheat toes potatoes seed 1918—Jan. ... 215 217 226 170 @185 165 @179 18% @4y - a 
; 1910—Dec. 1 ........... 88.3 48.0 34.4 57.8 71.5 66.1 55.7 67.1 231.7 June ... 215 217 226 150 @165 148 @164 @S05 i 
5. 1911—Dec. 1 ........... 87.4 61.8 45.0 86.9 83.2 72.6 79.9 75.5 182.1 July ...221 @235 223 @230 236% 160 @175 154 @180 hi 
4 2918—Dec. 1 2... ccceee 76.0 48.7 3819 6505 663 66.1 6505 72.6 4114.7 Aug. ...206 @225 223 @2265 238 160 @180 157 @195 th 
¢ 1918—Dec, 1 ..........- 79.9 69.1 39.2 53.7 63.4 75.5 68.7 72.6 119.9 Sept. ...221 @226% 223 @225 238 140 @165 163 @170 , 
: oS ree 98.6 644 488 643 86.5 76.4 48.7 73.0 126.0 Oct. ...221 @224% 223 @225 238 135 @145 145 @150 
; 1915—Dec. 1 ........... 91.9 57.5 36.1 51.6 83.4 78.7 61.7 62.1 174.0 Nov, ...221 @228 223 @226 238 130 @145 142 @147 al 
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: ee 5 138.1 64.3 86.8 ,140.4 158.1 114.4 143.1 310.1 April ...260 @278 268 @268 238 165% @172 161 @166 to 
137.2 62.6 85.4 (132.2 148.4 109.4 153.7 327.4 May ...246 @278 268 @278% 238 160%@185 166 @180 
( 149.6 65.8 92.7 145.8 149.6 105.4 160.7 348.7 June ...286 @247 232 @246 238 171 @185% 174 @186 
i 162.6 70.9 103.9 155.6 147.3 118.9 174.6 361.4 July ...221 @242 > 223 @229 238 179% @210 = 181% @204 hi 
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191.2 75.8 118.7 149.7 165.9 192.8 167.9 640.6 Oct. ...221 @229 223 @227% 238 187 @153 189 @149 = 
185.4 71.7 115.6 138.3 159.8 187.5 175.4 617.5 Nov, ...224 @241 224 @237% 238 187 @166 144 @164 B 
1539 684 1153 1358 1620 1642 154.7 438.2 Dec, ...240 @256 238%@247 275 @280 142 @160 150 @155 de 
133.4 68:7 117.1 1298 1507 1628 143.9 382.3 1920—Jan. ...260 @284 250 @271 265 @265 142 @158% 150 @156 84% Ci 
1349 717 1209 1345 147.4 161.4 1833 438.9 Feb. ...240 @277 238 @266 260 @260 133 @156 144 @144 80 : 
1920— 140.4 782 130.2 1528 150.7 1786 1882 433.6 March ..250 -@268 255 @255 260 @285 150 @169- 158 @166 8&8 0 f 
1468 827 1371 1546 1549 217.6 1566 456.5 April ...264 @293 263 @287 286 @316 166%@180 171 @178 92%@ 111 
2 148.5 84.5 129.3 145.0 155.7 243.5 172.2 472.7 May --283 @312 283 @315 810 @338 187 @217 185 @213 100% a 
$ 4 158.6 90.7 140.0 156.1 163.1 295.6 185.8 455.7 June ..275 @299 275 @300 305 @320 176 @201% 177 @200 107 
‘ ES Sey 251.3 169.6 98.3 146.4 183.1 168.8 393.6 205.2 448.2 July ...224 @291 229 @285 258 @325 140 @183% 149 @178 72 ( 
§ FORO 2D eg i eccrces 268.3 185.2 102.9 148.3 183.9 180.2 421.3 216.6 421.1 Aug. ...222 @262 222 @262% 250 @289 140 @149 144 @173_ 68 ‘% { 
TAY 1 seccscccees 253.6 185.6 104.6 142.0 189.0 202.7 386.0 213.6 359.6 Sept. 1..258 @260 251%@254 283 @286 146 @149 149 @151_ 68 7 ] 
Ee 232.2 163.7 81:9 121.0 168.6 181.3 302.9 223.5 303.7 *F.o.b. afloat, 
: DR wiksie be ewecisic 218.7 155.7 70.2 105.0 168.9 176.3 184.9 200.7 290.3 
A Farm Grain Values d 
q Canada—Flour Exports Department of Agriculture estimates of farm values of grain on Sept. 1, 1920 an 1 : 
4 Exports of flour from Canada, by months and crop years, in barrels: in cents per bushel, by states: ‘ 
4 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 State— ~—Tieink tite ile ~obirlige »—R; 
fy September ...... 462,757 387,107 883,752 447,891 330,338 432,468 379,160 253,658 1920 1919 1920 1919. 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 
[Ae 590,526 536,455 634,598 965,883 664,395 683,382 489,644 356,481 Maine .............. oo “all 188 220 112 100 =-175 150 bes 
“ November ....... 784,951 655,036 986,954 683,428 872,322 464,098 521,309 502,697 New Hampshire .. at sae ams ea 70 90 ay: ay ne 
5 December ....... 1,236,564 1,204,117 933,163 695,169 801,974 517,460 602,477 359,177 Vermont ........... 236 08©= 231 182 220 100 99 188 173.218 
: January ........ 387,712 995,931 885,764 545,214 719,127 393,112 425,731 390,226 Massachusetts ...... a a 176 211 102 90 nas bi oa 
e February ....... 236,199 450,158 991,611 440,195 918,207 417,373 290,301 408,844 Rhode Island ....... cf sis 250 214 pe are me a 
; BE. egcatives es 236,195 606,689 1,049,478 780,994 624,141 619,526 432,727 411,955 Connecticut ........ aad ye 183-218 120 97 rat a 205 ( 
BS Pe trensx os 148,319 608,774 1,139,574 637,728 366,672 172,307 204,688 304,282 New York .......... 228 219 193 208 98 90 162 140 =189 
5 BE cokck 55830045 102,086 974,899 753,338 648,253 642,003 471,999 309,663 340,246 New Jersey ........ 231 223 206 ©2110 93 85 one er 200 
Ny SM satietts” wees 978,153 1,171,336 357,319 779,721 403,552 330,365 367,946 Pennsylvania ....... 2330s 221 176 = 201 95 80 155 128 176 
4 PE bath vetiedse.” o5.008 1,195,116 - 778,337 936,491 521,689 236,004 314,094 381,780 Delaware 245 ate 170 175 ve 100 G at 150 
GEO Navccececns §8=§«cveses 1,171,222 618,728 1,050,037 656,864 185,848 366,108 296,580 Maryland .......... 239 216 177 195 94 87 ed ee 179 
2 RE 226 4222 205 201 120 100 165 150 192 
A err 4,185,309 9,663,657 10,826,683 7,988,602 7,897,453 4,897,129 4,666,267 4,373,872 West Virginia ...... 243. 218 197 208 97 97 147 Sei 175 ) 
: North Carolina ..... 253 «6231 020 219—Ss«2197 116 =: 104 ae 205 ) 
South Carolina ..... 280 254 216 215 131 116 eee $21 
F " OR 278 4862640 815s 205 126 112 sat 261 
4 Northwest—Flour Mill Capacity sos dene va on) gag eee Sep ie ct 
; Approximate number of flour mills and total daily capacity, in barrels, in Minnesota, GRD sc ovescccssvcens 234 211 151 191 67 73 104 127 175 L 
x North and South Dakota and Montana, at the first of each calendar year, as reported to Indiana ...........+. 231 208 148 188 62 69 97 125 17 
? The Northwestern Miller: BROMO cine cccncrecs 229 209 149 184 64 68 103 118 167 i 
Totals, Michigan ........... 230 208 165 190 72 75 118 114 = 169 
j 7—Minnesota*— North Dakota South Dakota “outside” mills Minneapolis Wisconsin .......... 226 212 153 173 70 69 111 119 171 ° 
: No. Capacity No. Capacity No. Capacity No. Capacity No. Capacity Minnesota .......... 215 207 131 157 57 62 84 106 168 
2 1920 268 77,665 94 17,375 83 10,115 445 105,155 26 93,300 TOWG on ccscccccceces 207 197 135 169 59 63 103 111 158 
} 1919.. 264 76,715 98 17,560 87 10,450 449 104,725 28 93,900 Missouri ........... 223 «6205 = «156 193 66 72 100 ian 178 
F 1918.. 234 70,010 85 16,455 73 =: 10, 865 392 =: 97,330 29 89,300 North Dakota ...... 215 205° 139 147 55 66 7 105 = s:160 
a 1917.. 237 68,725 77 ° 15,920 74 ~~ ~=10,890 388 95,535 26 86,400 South Dakota ...... 176 4199 126 157 55 60 80 103151 
a 1916 243 68,195 75 15,685 76 11,090 394 94,970 26 80,200 Nebraska .......+.. 213 195 130 169 61 65 87 101 161 
1915.. 258 69,245 71 15,485 82 11,685 411 96,415 24 73,800 Kansas ............ 213 198 146 188 65 74 17 98 168 
1914 273 72,125 7 16,175 81 11,375 427 99,675 23 72,800 Kentucky ........+. 241 211 184 211 99 89 162 165 194 . 
1913 292 74,185 7 16,265 86 12,425 451 102,875 23 72,800 Tennessee .......... 249 214 188 209 102 90 162 159 211 
1912 288 73,485 72 16,065 85 10,485 445 100,035 23 72,800 Alabama ........... 266 236 217 208 122 105 vee eee 250 
1911.. 303 75,215 77 —:16,070 88 10,270 468 101,555 23 72,800 Mississippi ......... 275 «255 201204 111 107 wee 
1908.. 296 75,985 74 =15,300 94 10,600 464 101,885 23 72,800 Louisiana .......... + +s + +s 159 179 104 102 +s vss te : 
Petal etnies WE Sage aes a30% 230 200 180 171 77 64 108 88 6150 
2 : otals, , Oklahoma .......... 202 199 128 172 58 71 150 110 = :162 0 
o— St. Paul—, Dul.-Superior -—3states—, -—-Montana—, r—4 states—, Arkansas 219 202 195 206 95 90 999 202 
No. Capacity No. Capacity No. Capacity No. Capacity Mo. Cagachty - sicetaga........... 209 213 201 " 100 87 135 124 169 144 
i 1920. 4 4,750 2 6,500 477 209,705 84 13,859 RE <--> ee 313 «197 88088 ane. ase 149 210—=—«160 
i : OS 212 ‘ 25 96 2 
é BNI se. Sa30)? as 2 6,500 479 205,125 82 13,825 561 218,950 Goiorado 205 191 146 186 38 S60. a8? 128 151 ~—«158 
} Seyi es. oo ems 5 6,250 426 192,880 66 12,877 1 S60 ee eee “6. a; See. ane 85-100 107 109 «100~=«&122 
: M44 Mexico ........ 5 
i A917... +e ee eee 5 6,050 419 187,985 60 11,517 479-199, BMRB oes ccd ceaes 264 260 250 250 176 «#41120 167 168~~—«.«« 
* SS See et 5 6,050 425 181,220 52 7,877 477 189,097 Utah ..... 197 203 160 250 96 98 141 139 163 189 
1915... -- wees 5 6,050 440 = 176,265 35 6,670 Oe Jeane OOO. 65.0 os 628 a RE wee ce RR A OE . 
W914... 6. eee 5 6,050 455 = 178,525 26 5,740 Oe Pe MEN Cd a sin od atu 199 197 185 169 84 94 168 185 120 = 150 : 
1918... «2.0 © wees. 5 6,050 479 =: 181,726 ST ha + | tees Washington ........ 217 207 193 170 96 98 120 175 201 200 
Ot 4 5,900 i paths.” 5. SOURIS SAR OO ana, See TY WE so cck ac Ties 208 202 154 170 $2 93 143 137 168 168 Ny ha 
WOM... 22 wees 4 5,900 an Rs SR Le i cs a California .......... 220 = 218 180 182 111 90 131 137 200~—Ss‘171 as 
Sas. arse 3 6,000 490 180,685 aa heey poy) es : ee VIP boi nated ee ie 
*Mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth, and in 1920 also outside of St. Paul. United States ... 218.7 205.7 155.7 185.4 70.2 71.7 106.0 115.6 168.° 138.3 eff 
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THE FAILURE OF BOLSHEVISM 


n Spargo, the spokesman of Social- 
ism’. milder disciples, has added another 
not: !e work to his list of books on the 
grea’ experiment in radical Socialism 
now reaching more and more perilous 
stra in Russia. He calls his effort 
“T), Greatest Failure in All History,” 
and ‘eseribes it as a “critical examina- 
tior the actual workings of Bolshevism 


—~ 


in kt issia.” The tenor of it can well be 
gras ed by his dedication, which is “to 
the guided, the mistaken, and the mis- 
inf ed who have hailed Bolshevism in 
Ru as the advent of a new freedom.” 
To | ese persons, whoever and wherever 
the e, he submits “a part of the indis- 
put. 'e evidence upon which, as a So- 
cia who believes in democracy in gov- 
er t and industry—and in the gen- 
ero! individualism which communism of 
op] unity alone can give—,” he bases 
his .ondemnation of Bolshevism as “a 
mad ottempt, by a brutal and degrading 
tyrvuay, to carry out an impossible pro- 
” 

gra ée. 
~ In his introduction Mr. Spargo ex- 
pla that he does not discuss theories, 
ex in a very incidental way, having 
de exhaustively with these in two 
ear volumes. He does state, however, 
that on its theoretical side, despite the 
lal | pretentiousness of Lenine and 
hi eses,” so suggestive of medieval 
the y, Bolshevism is “the sorriest med- 
le f antiquated philosophical rubbish 
ntastic speculation to command at- 
tel among civilized peoples since 
Millerism stirred so many of the Ameri- 
c ople to mental processes they mis- 
ti or and miscalled thinking.” 

one, he says, who is capable of 
honest and straightforward thinking up- 
ol itical and economic questions can 
re he books of Lenine, Trotsky and 
B rin, and numerous manifestoes and 
di of the Soviet government and the 
( unist party, without losing respect 


f e Bolsheviki as thinkers. Neither, 
lares, can any one who is capable 
0 erstanding the essential difference 
en freedom and despotism read even 
t official decrees, programmes, and 
codes which they themselves have 
to be published, and doubt that 
égime of the Bolsheviki in Russia is 

in the extreme 
hin his pages Mr. Spargo has en- 
‘ed to bring together first-hand evi- 
to justify his assertion that Bol- 
m has proved “a monstrous and ar- 
t tyranny.” This evidence, he says, 
en drawn from official publications 
e Soviet government and of the 
( nunist party, and from the author- 
writings of the foremost spokesmen 
iussian Bolshevism. There are am- 
juotations from such material, and 
luable appendix of documentary re- 

} 


( tic 


| have not tried,” writes Mr. Spargo, 
nake a sensational book, yet now that 
finished I feel that it is even worse 

that. It seems to me to be a ter- 
e book. The cumulative effect of the 
nee of brutal oppression and sav- 
, of political trickery and chicane, 
ckless experimentation, of adminis- 
e inefficiency, of corrupt bureau- 
m, of outraged idealism and ambi- 
despotism, seems to me as terrible 
thing I know—more terrible than 
lescriptions of ezarism which for- 
harrowed our feelings. When I 
nber the monstrous evils that have 
wrought in the name of Socialism, 
ul is torn by an indescribable 


re disturbing to him even than this, 
er, is the knowledge that in the 
ed States there are men and women 
jaracter and apparent intelligence 
have had their vision so warped by 

red of the evils of the present social 

‘em and by cunning propaganda as to 
hail the loathsome tyranny of Bolshevism 
‘s an evangel of fraternalism and free- 
com. They will fail, he thinks, in their 
effort to reduce this nation to the condi- 
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tion of Russia, which he says is at least 
two centuries behind America, politically, 
economically, and morally. 

Much of the book is devoted to a re- 
cital of the growth of the Bolshevistic 
tyranny; the later chapters show the re- 
sult upon the social state, upon the popu- 
lation, upon industry, upon the freedom 
of the press, upon representative govern- 
ment, and upon finance. The chaos of 
industry and finance is portrayed graphi- 
cally in two notable chapters on the na- 
tionalization of industry. A forceful ex- 
ample is the transportation system. In 
the three years, 1916-1918, there was a 
decline financially, under nationalization 
of the railroads, from a profit of 140,- 
000,000 rubles to a loss of 8,000,000,000 
rubles annually. There was even a more 
alarming decline in the quality of the 
service rendered by the railways. Ac- 
cording to the official report of the rail- 
way commissioner there was in operation 
on Oct. 1, 1917, 52,597 versts of railroad 
line; on Oct. 1, 1918, there were in opera- 
tion 21,800 versts, a decrease of 30,797. 
On Oct. 1, 1917, there were in working 
order 15,732 locomotives; on Oct. 1, 1918, 
the number had dwindled to 5,037, a de- 
crease of 10,965. On Oct. 1, 1917, the 
number of freight cars in working condi- 
tion was 521,591; on Oct. 1, 1918, the 
number was 227,274, a decrease. of 
294,317, 

This item of the railroads is indicative 
of practically the entire economic system 
in Russia, according to Mr. Spargo; his 
book is an encyclopedia of such material, 
which cannot fail to lead the average 
reader to the same inevitable conclusion 
as that which has been reached by the 
author and so eloquently incorporated in 
his dedication. 

“The Greatest Failure in All History,’ by 

John Spargo; Harper & Bros., New York; 


2.50 net. 
: * #* 


OCEAN SHIPPING 


An experienced and successful ship op- 
erator is quoted as having said to the 
author of “Ocean Shipping” that he had 
been in that business for 26 years, and 
every day appreciated more how much he 
didn’t know about it. Mr. Annin makes 
no effort, therefore, to tell all that is to 
be said on this large subject, and warns 
his reader to have nothing to do with any 
man who “‘knows all about shipping.’ 
He knows too much.” 

Mr. Annin’s book deals with the funda- 
mentals of ship management and opera- 
tion. It is a practical guide based on 
experience, and not a theoretical treatise 
based on maxims. At least this is what 
his publisher has to say of it, and a 
casual reading of the book by a layman 
seems to bear out his assertion. So vo- 
luminous is the table of contents, it would 
seem that practically no — or prob- 
lem of actual shipping has been neg- 
lected. 

For over 30 years Mr. Annin was en- 
gaged in shipping and export. His vol- 
ume, therefore, is the fruit of experi- 
ence. The book contains not only a 
large number of stimulating suggestions, 
but also much detailed instruction in 
practice and methods. Briefly, as the 
author states in his introduction, the aim 
has included encouragement of self-help 
along practical lines, as well as informa- 
tion and instruction in routine methods. 

To speak of the shipping business is, 
as Mr. Annis points out, to be very in- 
definite, for the shipping business may 
be any one of a dozen businesses, from 
building hulls or engines to raising 
wrecks, It may mean buying or selling, 
hiring or chartering, operating or load- 
ing. Brokers, drydocks, consulting en- 
gineers, exporters, and certain bankers 
may all properly be described as “in the 
shipping business,” and there are, besides, 
scores of highly specialized branches 
stretching from lighterage and towage to 
average adjusting and admiralty law. 
The book will have a wide appeal, there- 
fore, and unquestionably should find in- 
terest in the flour-milling and allied in- 
dustries. While, as the author confesses, 


his work is not a complete and exhaus- 
tive one, it probably contains reliable in- 
formation upon nearly every ‘ehgeney of 
shipping that concerns the miller and ex- 
porter of flour, with the one exception of 
the legalistic phase, which was found to 
be a field too large for inclusion in a 
single volume. 

Among the many subjects considered 
are freight rates, labor problems, officer- 
ing and manning of ships, practical meth- 
ods in selecting a ship, fueling, handling 
of cargo on the dock, stowing of cargo, 
foreign exchange, marine insurance, traf- 
fic management, office organization, and 
charters, There are concise definitions 
of shipping terms, contract forms, illus- 
trations, and a documentary appendix. 

The book evidently was written before 
the government had been able to go very 
far with its shipping programme, and 
the first chapter is devoted to the author’s 
ideas concerning the means to be taken 
for maintaining an American merchant 
marine. “Not only,” writes Mr. Annin, 
“must our shipping be managed and op- 
erated by those whose ability and experi- 
ence may qualify them to compete with 
the English and the Scandinavians, who 
are the great maritime nations, but our 
new legislation must be undertaken in 
the realization that American owners, 
builders, operators, and managers will 
have to meet barehanded the severest 
and widest competition, and can succeed 
only by excelling. In other pursuits a 
nation may remain intrenched behind its 
tariff barriers; but the merchant marine 
must sally forth to meet all comers on 
the open sea, where its right to survive 
must be determined by the processes of 
economic selection. Protective legisla- 
tion against deep-sea competition would 
have as much effect as a writ of ne exeat 
on a German invasion. . . . When all is 
said and done, the world’s market con- 
ditions will have to be promptly and ef- 
fectively met, whether ships be operated 
by government, under government direc- 
tion (as at present) or under strictly pri- 
vate management. No government or 
other agency is strong enough successful- 
ly to oppose the economic forces that ob- 
tain in this gigantic age.” 

“Ocean Shipping,” by Robert Edwards 
nin; Century Co., New York. 
* * 


An- 


A TEXTBOOK ON MARKETING 

Among the large number of books add- 
ed recently to the growing list of more 
or less technical works available to the 
business man is Paul T. Cherington’s new 
text on “The Elements of Marketing.” 
It is not a book for beginners in the sub- 
ject. As the author explains in his 
preface, marketing in the aspects he 
chooses to treat is of the nature of an 
applied science. The matter is largely 
confined to definite problems of merchan- 
dise distribution, rather than to general 
principles. Although the book will ap- 
peal principally to those who desire a 
technical knowledge of the problems of 
distribution, there are chapters that 
should prove of general interest, notably 
those on the movement for elimination of 
middlemen and the relations of the dis- 
tributor of merchandise to the public. 
Mr. Cherington writes with the authority 
gained through 12 years of teaching the 
subject of marketing in the graduate 
school of business administration in Har- 
vard University. 
“The Elements of Marketing,” by Paul T. 

Cherington; The Macmillan Co., New York. 











Books Received 


“Mac of Placid,” a novel, by T. 
Longstreth; Century Co., New York. 

“Glen of the High North,” a novel, by H. 
A. Cody; George H. Doran Co., New York. 

“The Adorable Dreamer,” a novel, by 
Elizabeth Kirby; George H. Doran Co., New 
York. 

“The Valley of Silent 
Oliver Curwood; Cosmopolitan 
ration, New York. 

“The Top of the World,” a novel, by Ethel 
M. Dell; G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York; 
$2 net. 

“The Heart of Unaga,”’ a novel, by Ridg- 
well Cullum; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York; $2 net. 

“The Shamus,” a detective story, by Harry 
J. Loose; Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston; $2 net. 

“The Despoilers,”’ stories of the North Da- 
kota grain fields, by J. Edmund Buttree; 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston; $2 
net. 

“The Gray Angels,”’ a novel, by Nalbro 
Bartley; Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 

“The Four Just Men,” a novel, by Edgar 
Wallace; Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 

“Christine of the Young Heart,” a novel, 
by Louise B. Clancy; Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston, 


Morris 


Men,” by James 
Book Corpo- 











Judge Gray, down in Mississippi, was 
about to adjourn court when an old col- 
ored man of his acquaintance moseyed in, 
his countenance showing worriment. 

“Jedge,” he mumbled, “mah conscience 
done trouble me. Is yo’ got a charge 
against me?” 

“Why, no, uncle. I haven’t any charge.” 

“Jedge, mah conscience suttinly am 
disturbin’. Yo’ ain’t missed a couple of 
yo’ chickens, has yo’?” 

“No, uncle, I haven’t, but even if there 
were a couple gone I wouldn’t know it. 
I never count them. 

“Don’ nebber count ’em? Mah-h-h 
goodness! Mah conscience am appeased. 
Good day, suh, good day.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
~ * 

Detective: “Would you like to know 
how that crook raised your check?” 

Mr, Hardup: “No; what I'd like to 
know is how he got my check cashed.” 

— Life. 
* am 

“Here,” bellowed the rubberneck wagon 
ballyhoo, in his most thrilling profes- 
sional tones, “was fired the shot heard 
round the world.” 

But the young man from Boston re- 
fused to be convinced. 

“But,” he insisted, “just how many 
minutes did the sound of the trajectory 
require to circumnavigate the globe? I 
just perfectly know my memory is de- 
teriorating.” —Judge. 

* * 

“Here I have-detained you half an 
hour. Where were you going?” 

“I was on my way to interview a 
client with whom I have an appoint- 
ment.” 

“Dear me, I am very sorry.” 

“Don’t worry. My client will keep the 
appointment.” 

“Are your sure?” 

“Quite. He’s in jail.” 

* . 

Down in Camp McClellan, Alabama, a 
captain was lecturing a bunch of pros- 
pective non-coms on the intricacies of 
the salute. 

“And remember,” he cautioned, “never 
salute an officer while you are running. 
If you are running, come down to a 
walk, salute, and then continue running.” 

The laziest man in the outfit exhibited 
his first signs of interest. 

“T reckon,” he suggested, “that even if 
we don’t see no officer we better stay on 
the safe side and stop running just the 
same, hadn’t we?” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* #*# 


—Life. 


A colored Baptist was exhorting. “Now, 
breddren and sistern, come up to de altar 
an’ hab yo’ sins washed away.” 

All came up but one man. 

“Why, Brudder Jones, don’ yo’ want 
yo’ sins washed away?” 

“T done had my sins washed away.” 

“Yo’ has! Where yo’ had yo’ sins 
washed away?” 

“Ober at de Methodis’ Church.” 

“Ah, Brudder Jones, yo’ ain’t been 
washed; yo’ jes’ been dry cleaned.” 

—Lippincott’s Magazine. 
* * 


“Do you know what is meant by the 
expression ‘original sin’?” 
“There isn’t any such thing; it’s all 
been done before.” —Life. 
+ * 


Most of us fellow profiteers sympa- 
thetically think of ourselves as the public 
every time we remark that the public is 
the goat. What we fail to remember is 
that the public is a self-milking goat. 

—Life. 
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Austria-H 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Austria-Hungary to the 
period when reports d on t of 
the war, and of Austria alone for 1918, 1917 





and 1913, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s 


omitted): 
AUSTRIA 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1918.. 6,159 2,291 12,933 10,604 4,233 
1917.. 5,993 2,810 10,901 10,992 3,291 
1913.. 10,653 38,081 32,091 23,780 8,242 
The 1920 wheat crop of Hungary is esti- 
mated at 34,393,000 bus. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1915. 199,200 220,600 147,550 100,286. 90,857 
1914. 153,477 215,079 225,651 119,547 128,663 
1913, 232,193 226,492 270,884 164,529 162,602 
1912. 267,847 224,373 231,221 170,420 149,120 
1911. 252,675 181,701 235,758 155,971 148,589 





Algeria—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Algeria, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Barley Oats Corn 
1919....... 25,559 33,667 11,219 236 








1918....... 49,774 60,742 22,914 eecce 
1917....... 23,161 28,529 16,125 302 
1916....... 29,151 35,969 13,140 eeewe 
1915....... 34,654 39,866 15,082 350 
30,000 36,785 10,000 350 
36,848 560,031 17,973 394 
27,172 32,887 12,361 374 
1911....... 35,874 47,588 11,520 654 
Denmark—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Denmark, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
1919.... 5,900 47,500 24,600 14,900 
1918.... 6,330 41,571 21,465 12,726 
1917.... 4,296 37,653 17,881 8,870 


1916.... 6,040 42,286 22,317 10,569 
1915.... 17,978 42,859 25,890 13,001 
1914.... 5,786 38,653 20,780 10,905 
1913.... 6,692 46,755 24,997 16,637 
1912.... 6,045 44,868 23,539 16,083 
1911.... 4,469 41,188 21,016 19,286 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








NIGHT MILLER WANTED FOR A 100-BBL 
spring and winter wheat mill at good 
salary. Address 3578, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





MICHIGAN SALESMAN 
WANTED 
IMMEDIATELY 


A leading southwestern’ mill, 
whose product is thoroughly 
established all over the state, 
brands very favorably known, is 
in immediate need of the best 
salesman available for Michigan, 
covering the wholesale baking 
trade. A liberal drawing ac- 
count with overages to the right 
man, Will not consider any 
man other than one who is thor- 
oughly acquainted and has a 
good standing with the trade, 
plus a selling record. This is 
as good an opportunity as any 
mill in America has to offer for 
the above territory. Preference 
given man living in the state. 
State all details in first letter. 
Immediate action necessary, Ad- 
dress 8S. W., care Northwestern 
Miller, 339 Ohio Building, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A MILL IN THE TWIN CITIES WANTS A 
competent second miller; will pay 85c an 
hour; also two machine tenders; 72%c an 
hour; operates eight-hour shifts. Address 
3599, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


WANTED—FLOUR MILL SUPERINTEND- 
ent’s position, any size mill; life experi- 
ence; Pacific Coast or eastern Oregon pre- 
ferred, but will go anywhere with good 
company; references. Address 3601, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Man of strong, aggressive personal- 
ity, honest and not afraid of work, 
to represent us in New England ter- 
ritory; ability to secure and hold 
large volume of business necessary; 
good opportunity for the right man. 
Address 3567, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





HEAD MILLER WANTED AT ONCE FOR 


200-bbl flour mill; want only thoroughly 
competent man, experienced on hard and 
soft wheats; house rent free, liberal salary 
paid right man. Preston Milling Co., 
Preston, Idaho. 





KANSAS SALESMAN WANTED 
Large central Kansas mill with 
established business in eastern 
part of state wishes man to take 
charge of territory. Excellent, 
well-advertised flour and strong 
backing from mill office. In re- 
plying give full record and ref- 


erences, Address 687, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo, 





WANTED—MAN WITH EXPERIENCE IN 
export trade in grain or flour, who under- 
stands cabling and handling of documents 
to England and the Continent; references 
required. Address 3628, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


We have openings for two thor- 
oughly successful and experi- 
enced salesmen in southern Min- 
nesota and Iowa. We want 
men who have demonstrated 
their ability to secure and hold 
trade, and for such are willing 
to pay a premium. Applications 
will be treated strictly confiden- 
tially; references will not be in- 
vestigated without applicants’ 


permission. 


Hormel Milling Co., 
Austin, Minn. 





WANTED—ONE OR TWO EASTERN 
salesmen handling straight line of north- 
western or southwestern flour to take our 
split car line of all kinds flour and pack- 
age goods on side; wide assortment, at- 
tractive prices; write at once outlining 
territory you now work. Address 3612, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








SALESMAN WITH GOOD SELLING REC- 
ord in northern Illinois and southern Wis- 
consin desires position with good north- 
western mill. Address 3609, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, NOW EMPLOYED, 
with large acquaintance in Iowa, would 
consider change with either Minnesota or 
Kansas mill with some established trade. 
Address 3627, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR MILL CHEMIST 
wishes to connect with a mill of large 
capacity; five years’ experience, three 
years in last place, but wish a change. 
Address 685, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—A COMPETENT AND THOR- 
oughly reliable chemist who has had ex- 
perience in mill control work; give refer- 
ences and complete information as to edu- 
cation and experience. Address 3589, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS ASSISTANT CHEMIST IN LARGE MILL 
or head chemist in small mill; desire 
change; now employed; good reference; 
capable of handling both wheat and corn 
analysis; state salary. Address 3587, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


POSITION DESIRED BY EXPERIENCED 
young lady bookkeeper and stenographer 
with milling or grain firm; also thorough- 
ly familiar with billing and general office 
work; A-1 references. Address 3580, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


September 22, 1920 


AS HEAD MILLER IN 400-BBL MILL, 
Illinois or Missouri preferred; state fyjj 
particulars in first letter. Address 3693 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


et 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 











MILL FOR SALE, TRADE OR REN’, 59 
bbls capacity; plant in good condition. If 
interested, address Farmers Friend Mijjj. 
ing Co., Temvik, N. D. 








WITH AN AGGRESSIVE MILLING COM- 
pany where there is opportunity to ad- 
vance, by young lady stenographer; have 
had several years’ experience in general 
mill office work; now employed. Address 
3622, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 





TRAFFIC MANAGER, 12 YEARS OF MILL, 
grain and railroad experience, would like 
to hear from some good mill or grain firm 
where merits and efficiency are appreci- 
ated; past record open to investigation. 
Address correspondence to 3604, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN, 28 YEARS OLD AND MAR- 
ried, desires a position as chemist; at 
present employed by one of the largest 
milling companies in the country; excellent 
reasons for desiring change; can furnish 
best of references. Address 3620, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS MILLER BY A FIRST-CLASS, COMPE- 
tent, industrious, middle-aged married 
man; can come on short notice; prefer a 
good up-to-date small plant in Minnesota 
or Wisconsin; let me prove it by trial; 
$150 per month or better. Address 3621, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN—ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A 
live representative in New England on a 
straight commission basis? Have a good 
following among the jobbers, bakers and 
wholesale grocers and can get the busi- 
ness; can furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress 3606, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND GRAIN MAN 
wants position with mill; prefer middle 
or western territory; familiar with mill 
accounting and transit; 10 years with 
Kansas mill as bookkeeper, grain buyer 
and manager; references from former em- 
ployers. Address 3629, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MANAGER OF A 200-BBL MILL; HAVE 
had six years’ experience calling on job- 
bers, also have done resale work and con- 
ducted house-to-house campaigns; or 
would consider managing a branch and 
could show very desirable results either at 
mill or branch. Address ‘‘Mill Manager,” 
3597, care Northwestern Miller, 339 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





AS OFFICE MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
manager; 12 years’ experience as _ cost- 
accountant, auditor, and office manager; 
well versed in installing accounting sys- 
tems for milling concerns and accustomed 
to handling a large office force; best of 
references; western Washington or western 
Oregon preferred, Address 3568, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN, THOROUGHLY EXPERI- 
enced in flour sales, including sales man- 
agement of good-sized mill, would con- 
sider taking charge of sales territory, 
especially in Southeast; can give best ref- 
erences; am not out of a job, but would 
like to have larger field and better oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Address 689, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 


SITUATION WANTED AS ASSISTANT OR 
sales manager in hard wheat mill, either 
Southwest or Northwest; am experienced 
in sales management of mill up to 1,500 
bbls capacity and can give former em- 
ployers as reference; young, ambitious and 
energetic; now employed, but have good 
reason for seeking change. Address 688, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


EXPERIENCED BRANCH OFFICE MANA- 
ger and flour salesman, employed, is de- 
sirous of making a change Oct. 1-15, to 
represent a mill making uniform high- 
grade patent wheat flour; acquainted with 
bakers and jobbers in New York state, 
northern and central New Jersey; salary 
and expense preferred; references fur- 
nished. Address 3591, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 500 to 3,000 bbls capacity, by 
a capable man of large experience in all 
branches of the milling business; at pres- 
ent milling superintendent in an 800-bbl 
mill; would consider position as manager 
in smaller plant; if experience and ability 
count with you, and you can pay $300 and 
up per month, write me. Address W. G., 
3607, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





I HAVE BEEN CONNECTED WITH THE 
traffic and sales departments of one of the 
largest milling companies in the North- 
west and am thoroughly familiar with de- 
tail work; also have done considerable 
buying for our mixed-car trade; I am now 
seeking a position with a progressive com- 
pany (Southwest preferred) where my 15 
years’ experience will qualify me for a 
better position than seems possible in my 
present location; am anxious to obtain ad- 
ditional live experience and promotion; am 
married, 40 years old, and willing to tackle 
anything that promises well. Address 
pg care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
° : 


FOR SALE—WELL EQUIPPED 100-BBL 
mill in Rocky Mountain territory, with 
advantage of natural gas for fuel; p: sent 
owners retiring account poor health and 
other interests. Big Horn Milling (Co, 
Basin, Wyo. : 





MILL AND ELEVATOR FOR SALI Iy 
central South Dakota, doing good bus ness, 
and in good territory; plenty of wheat at 
mill door; good local trade; present own. 
ers retiring from business. Address 3439 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapoli ’ 





—_ 


KANSAS MILL FOR SALE 


350-bbl Allis mill, with 150-bbi 
corn mill in connection; frame 
ironclad building; good ware- 
house; compound condensing 
steam engine, 175 horse-power, 
with two fire tube boilers; 75,000 
bus storage, 60,000 in concrete 
tanks, balance frame ironclad; 
excellent location in central 
Kansas wheat district. Will 
make close price for quick 


trade, Address 686, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


FOR SALE — 200-BBL BUCKWHEAT 
flour mill; 100-bbl rye flour mill, both in 
same building; large storehouse; deal in 
hay and grain; no opposition; 20 minutes’ 
ride from the capitol, New York state; 
price right. Address 3610, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








POWER PLANT MACHINERY FOR SALE 
—Two 125 h-p return tubular boilers; one 
250 h-p Bass Corliss engine: La Fayette 
Corn Mills, La Fayette, Ind. 


ONE McDANIELS ANGLE SCREEN SEPA- 





rator with extra set of screens for barley 
and oats; one No. 87 Barnard & Leas mill- 
ing separator, like new, 250-bu capacity, 


$150; one Nordyke & Marmon swing sifter, 
five sections, four sieves deep, $175; three 
Allis centrifugal reels, size No. 3, each 
$100; one Barnard & Leas friction flour 
packer, $115; one Eureka friction drive 
bran packer. Mills Machinery Exchange, 
70 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


il 








FOR SALE—BRAND NEW 16- 
in six-ply stitched canvas belt, 
118 ft 6 in long. If interested 
communicate with the Minne- 
apolis Steel & Machinery Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAINMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are meim- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMEN'’ 
COMPANY, 


1132 to 1156 Builders Exchange Bliz., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


WANTED—60- TO 75-KW, DIRECT CUR- 
rent, 115- to 125-volt generator. A idress 
3614, care Northwestern Miller, inne- 
apolis, 








Second-Hand Burlap Bags 
Carefully graded—overhauled— 
machine cleaned 
Write or wire for prices 


MIDWEST BAG COMPANY 
300 Delaware St. Kansas City, Mo. 














